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Sis, 

Ih takine the liberty of dedicmtini^ the following 
pages to your name,! cannot ft&iler mx-^elf that hv $o doinif 1 
can add to the weU-nierited approbation which tlirou|(h your 
zealous endeavours to do justice to all parties, has so unuarsally 
been bestowed upon you by all classes of persons in that {Mirt of 
the Idng-dom in the goTernment of which you hold so conspicu* 
ous and arduous a station. 

I feel couTinced that no man, however prejudiced he may be 
on the one side or the other, can possibly read the Important 
Matter contained in the Report of the Committee on the Statu 
of Ireland, without in some degree changing his opinion* 

• 

By reducing that Report into such a shape as to bring it 
wiriun the reach of many who might not otherwise be able to 
avail themselves of the benefit of the publication of it in its ori* 
ginal form, I may perhaps in some degree contribute to the 
object of the Legislature in making it public, and thereby aid 
the endeavours oi Yourself, and every sincere WelUwisher to 
his Country, namely, to allay the prejudices which at preiient 
unfortunately distract that unhappy Country. 

That such may be the result of the present Inquiry is the 
sincere desire^ and confident expectation of 

Sir, 
Your very obedient humble servant. 

House of Comnuma, GEO. WHITE. 

April U, 1825. 



TO 



THE PEOPLE 



OP 



IRELAT^D/ 



In undertaking the present work, I may safely say,n I am 
not actuated by motives of gain solely : for if that were my only 
motive, the result of a similar undertaking which was consi- 
dered a subject involving the interest of a very great portion 
of the People of this Country, namely, the Report on the sub- 
ject of the Repeal of the Combination Laws, would deter me from 
a second attempt of the kind. But I may, I think, assert, with- 
out being contradicted, that an earnest desire to enable those 
persons who were most interested, to possess themselves of the 
very important information which was amassed upon that 
enquiry, was equally an inducemefit to me to risk the pub- 
licatiou. 

It is with the same views that I have resolved upon reducing 
the very voluminous mass of evidence and matter which has 
been adduced before the Select Committee on the state of Ire- 
land into its present form ; because I am convinced that whether 
it shall find its way into the hands of Protestant or Catholic, 
Orangemen or Ribbonmen, however they may be prejudiced in 
their opinions against each other, the perusal of this will I am sure, 
as it has with those engaged in the inquiry, soften down those 
animosities, and convince them that however they may differ in 
some points, and however prone we may be to imbibe prejudice, 
a temperate and candid inquiry into and discussion of the sub- 
ject will in spite of ourselves produce conviction in the end ; and 
brinff us to view thing^s through that mild light of reason which 
will lead us all to guide ourselves by that Golden Rule, (which, 
if it is ni)t, ou^ht to be found in every man's creed, let his reli- 
gion be what it may,) " to do unto others as we would they 
" should do unto us." That the perusal of th«J8e numbers, or 
the more extensive Report from wnich they are compiled, may 
produce that feeling, is the sincere wish not only of the Com- 
piler, but of every true Friend to his Country. 



A DIGEST 

OF 

THE EVIDENCE 

^ CONTAINED IN THE 

FIRST AEPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

ON THE 

STATE OF IRELAND. 



Anthony Richard Blake, Esq., called in ; and being examined, 

stated in substance as follows : — 

I am a Roman Catholic, but I have been absent from Ireland 
for some years till within a late period ; and although I left ire- 
land at a time of life at which one is not in the habit of consider- 
ing Tery much the state of the country, about the age of nine- 
teen^ still I was old enough to have some general impressions 
upon the subject of the state of the country, and the condition of 
the people ; but upon my return to that country I think I -have 
observed a change considerably for the better. 

My duties, as a Commissioner of Education, took me during 
the last autumn into several counties of Ireland ; I observed then, 
with satisfaction, that the lower -orders of the people appeared 
much more decently clad than they were when 1 left Ireland ori- 
ginally, and I thought their general appearance considerably 
improved; but upon the subject of education, I submit that it 
would not be proper for me at present to speak, inasmuch as it 
will be my duty, with my colleagues, to submit facts and opi- 
Dions upon it to the Crown, from whence our authority issues. 

During the period I last referred to, the autumn of 1824, it ap- 
peared to me that the lower orders of the people were very gene- 
rally employed, and I thought I observed habits of industry grow- 
ing up amongst them ; — ^for instance, I was through the whole of 
Connaught in such a way as to enable me to form some opinion ; 
I was also in parts of Lemster, and in part of Munster. 

With regard to any feeling of discontent or disturbance pre- 
vailing amongst them, as far as I could form an opinion from 
the outward appearance of things, I should conceive that there 



was not any disposition to disturbance existinfif at that time; with 
respect to discontent^ any opinion that I may have upon that sub-^ 
ject is formed more upon information than observation ; I had 
coJhversations with the clergy of both denominations, as well as 
with the gentry of all descriptions ; and I am sorry to say that 
discontent, to a very alarming degree, prevails amongst the Ro- 
man Catholics ; and that the most painful and lamentable dissen- 
tions exist, and are hourly increasing between them and the Pro- 
testants. I think at the same time that there is a general degree 
of satisfaction at the course pursued by the present government of 
Ireland towards them. I should not say that this discontent ex- 
isted, so far as my information went, or the impression which I 
received, with reference to any particular part of that general 
code which creates disabilities in respect of the Roman Catho- 
lics ; but from the general spirit and tenour of those statutes, by 
which the whole body is depressed and placed below the Pro- 
testants, without reference to rank, character, property, or in- 
formation. 

The Catholic body know that the powers of the state, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, are by law required to be adminis- 
tered by persons who must forswear the Roman Catholic religion ; 
this produces continual irritation ; I speak from conversations 
with the Roman Ciatholic clergy and gentry as to the feelings of 
the* lower orders ; from personal observation as to those of the 
middling and higher orders ; and, from what I have collected^ I 
think that they are interested in two ways : in the first place, their 
pride, (and there is a sense of pride among the lower as well as 
among the higher classes) is wounded by the sense that they be- 
long to a degraded class; in the second place, there .is a feeijng 
igsiong them, which, however, I am persuaded is a mistaken one 
as applied to the Judges of Ireland, that they have not an equal 
chance of justice with the Protestants ; they do not consider that 
A Protestant and a ^Roman Catholic stand upon equal ground, 
wherever questions arise between them which are to be dis- 
posed of by authorities exclusively Protestant ; they all consider 
that there is in the law a feeling of hostility towards the Roman 
Catholic religion, which is likely to pass from the law to those 
who administer the law; and to extend from the^ Roman Catholic 
religion to those who profess that religion. During my last tour, 
boweyer, I did not speak to them upon political questions, at 
dther tinras I have ; and I have ^ always found it impossible to 
speak to -a Rom^p Catholic upon the state of the law, without 
pefc^ving that it creates a sense of hardship and grievance in 
his mind 

Upon the subject of the precise disabilities under which the 
Catholics now labour, I should beg, with great deference, to re- 
fer to the Act of 1793, which repealed all disabilities to which 
the Roman Catholics were liable, subject to particular exceptions ; 
and where there is a general code of disability, it is difficult to 
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most dissatisfaction ; the exclusion of Roman Catholics from that 
general range of office to which men of superior talent, property^ 
and education aspire, necessarily produces among'st them a de- 
gree of irritation proportioned to their wealth and intelligence^ 
and wbich roust therefore g'o on increasing in proportion as their 
wealth and intelligence increase ; thus the power of property 
and huwkdge, which, honoured and directed by the State, are 
calculated to promote public happiness and peace^ are so dealt 
vfith by the laws o{ exclusion^ as naturally to produce discontent 
and disorder. The exclusions which come most home to the 
general feelings of the people, are those which apply to Parlia- 
ment and the oench. Plirliament makes, the Bench administers the 
iaw8 of the empire ; the Roman Catholics, are excluded from 
both. This, it is said, is essential to the security of the Protest- 
ants ; then, what becomes of the Catholics ? If rrotestants would 
(eel insecure, were Catholics mixed with Protestants in Parlia- 
meDt, or upon the Bench, what must Catholics feel, when both 
are filled by Protestants exclusively ? The fact is, that they con- 
sider tbeslfe exclusions as rendering Parliament and the Beneh 
hostile to them, and therefore they place confidence in neither. 
For instance, the being obliged to taVe what are called the Qua- 
lifying Oaths, in all matters concerning the purchase and devis- 
iag of landed property, must be a matter of disgust to any Roman 
Catholic ; ana I really think it must be to any educated Protest- 
^Mo stand in a court of justice and hear the oaths or deelara- 
te which are administered to Protestants, as qualifications for 
office. I would state to the. Committee, if they would allow me 
Ui do so, what happened to me, when in the course of the year 
before last I was appointed to the offices I now bold in Ireland; 
I had some appointments to make to offices under me ; the per- 
sons I appointed were Protestants ; they went to qualify with 
iBe; I had to qualify first, because out of my right theirs was 
^mved; I qualified, by taking an oath, which commenced with a 
^declaration that I professed the Roman Catholic religion ; I ab- 
jured all those doctrines which have been erroneously imputed 
to that religion; and having concluded, the persons who acted 
tinder my authority, who derived their otHees from my grant, who 
Wed at my will-, were obliged to swear that I was an idolater ; 
^ere obliged to commence their qualification by declaring that 
tile relig-ion professed by the person from whom they derived 
their appointments was superstitions and idolatrous. These tests 
we calculated to excite very unfortunate feelings; they produce 
in those who take them a feeling o{ contempt for those who aie 
called ido/a^crs, andti feeling in those who are called idolotersy 
^hat they are unjustly and cruelly treated. — And, therefore, I 
Aottld certainly wish to see one simple oath of alleg-ianee esta- 
Wished for all the King'^ subjects, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. I must add, that I never heard a Roman Catholic ob- 
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jeot to that part of the oath prescribed by the Act of 1 T93, by 
which the Roman Catholic pledges himself to support the Pro- 
testant government^ and solemnly disclaims any intention of at- 
tempting to substitute a Catholic for the Protestant establish- 
ment. 

With regxird to the management of landed property in Ireland, 
my duties as Chief Remembrancer of Ireland require me to at- 
tend to that subject, and consequently enable me to form some 
opinion on that point, as well as affording me opportunities of 
seeing what the state of landed property is ; the yaiue of it, how 
managed, how rents are collected, and so forth. 

With regard to the rate of rent that has been required, as to its 
being a proper rate or an excessive rate, since my appointment 
to office in' Ireland, I have anxiously attended to the state of 
the receivers accounts; I found, when 1 was appointed, those ac- 
counts very much in arrear ; and when I got in the accounts, 
I found the rents very much in arrear : upon enquiry it appeared 
to me, that the arrears were generally occasioned oy the very high 
rate at which land had been let, ana in consequence of that I re- 
commended, in the case of lands in the hands of the court, where 
the persons to whom those lands belonged were persons for 
whom the court had a right to act, as infants* and persons of that 
description, or where general consent could be obtained, that the 
state of the property should be examined, that enquiry should be 
made as to the rate at which the lands were let; and where it was 
found that the land was let very high, that abatements should be ^ 
made, and that those abatements should be retrospective ; so far 
as it should appear, upon enquiry, that the rents which had 
been reserved were for the past period beyond those which the 
tenants could fairly pay ; that recommendation has been acted 
upon very much, and the result is, that the rents having been re- 
duced, the lands are now let, on what appeal to be fair and rea- 
sonable terms, such terms as enable the tenant to pay to his 
landlord a fair rent for the enjoyment of the land, and enable 
himself to live by it ; these rents are paid pretty regularly. — 
The tenants have also been relieved from the old arrear, so far 
as it appeared to have been produced by their holding at an ex- 
orbitant rent ; this has produced a very ^ood effect ; the arrears 
lay as an incumbrance upon them, pressing them down, and dis- 
couraging them altogetner ; since tney have been relieved frona 
it they have become more active, their energies have revived, 
and their rents are paid. 

In travelling through Ireland you scarcely see a pound with- 
out some wretched horses or cows or sheep in it, which you are 
told have been put there for rent. I think a pound thus filled, 
one of the most distressing objects that strikes the eye in Ireland. 

The sub-letting of land I find to be a very general practice, 
and as mischievous as it is general ; and the way in which I con- 
sider it to be mischievous is, I do. not think that the man who 



sub-lets, bas that tort of feeling; towards the persons to whom he 
lets^ that the proprietors of the land would have ; at least that 
the proprietor of th^ land in England would have. I know that^ 
from my own experience of the manner in which landed property 
is managed in this country. 

I have known two or three persons intervene, between the 
owner of the land and the occupier of the soil in Ireland ; and it 
has occurred to me, that it is a subject that calls for legislative 
interference ; for unless landlords introduce covenants into the 
leases which they grant, to prevent sub-letting, they cannot pre- 
vent it ; and as it is a principle of the law of England to favour 
commerce, if you introduce a covenant against under-letting or 
assignment^ and you once permit an assignment or an under-let- 
ting, the covenant is gone for ever, even though you should 
expressly restrict the waver to the particular case : for in^ance, 
suppose I grant a lease to A. with a proviso in it, that A. shall 
not assign without my leave; A assigns to B. and I consent to 
that; B. may go on assigning afterwards without my consent. 

Therefore Fam of opmion that a landlord would experience 
very great difficulty in devising covenants, upon the efficiency 
of which he could rely, for the purpose of preventing sub-letting; 
I think that the taking away the power of distress from the mid- 
dleman and. giving it only to the head landlord, would relieve 
the unfortunate occupier from double or treble distresses; but 
there is a practice which prevails very much in letting property 
ill Liondon for building, which if it were made a universal practice 
by law in Ireland, would 1 think, in a great degree, cure the evil 
that I have alluded to. In London, where a person possessed of 
any very extensive property makes a lease to a builder, he 
agrees with the builder to join with him in making sub-leases, so 
that the lessees shall be his tenants, and not the tenants of the 
builder; I mean, that all sub-letting should be prohibited, unless 
the landlord be a party. 

Upon the subject of church-properly I should say I never 
found amongst the Roman Catholics, any feeling of hostility to 
the establishment, so far as civil rights were concerned ; except a 
notion that the property of the church was public property , and 
was more than the church iyiight to possess ; that feeling I have 
perceived amongst seme Roman Catholics, but not more than 
amongst Protestants: as to any feeling or disposition to have trans- 
ferred to their own body the property of the established church, 
I have heard the clergy themselves declare that they would not 
wish it. If I am asked whether the Roman Catholic clergy would 
accept a provision from the state, my opinion certainly is, that 
accompamed with the settlement of the Roman Catholic question, 
and 8o regulated as not to prejudice their independence, they 
would receive a provision from the State with gratitude; I think 
it vi^ould produce a good feeling amongst them ; it would make 
tiiem understand that their church was not looked upon with any 
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hostile feeling, but the contrary ; I think it would also be a T^ry 
great relief to them, because, 1 believe, that the dues which are 
collected from the lower class of people by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, are felt very heavily; I do not mean to censure the 
Roman Catholic clergy for collecting those dues, they are their 
only means of subsistence ; but I believe the payment of them is 
often felt very severely by the lower orders. 

I think that the settlement of what is called the Roman 
Catholic question, and the making a provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy, such as they would be willing* to accept of upon 
wise and sound principles, would be above all others a measure 
calculated to give strength to the Protestant establishment, and 
repose to the country ; I think the present state of the law is 
obviously erroneous ; it is calculated not to secure, but to endan- 
ger the establishment; it creates bad feelings^ and affords no 
security against them. The Act of 1793 took things at the 
wrong end ; it elevated the lower orders, and left the higher in a 
state of depression. The security of the Protestants in Ireland is 
in the strength of property a^nst numbers ; what you have done 
is to grant to Roman Cathohcs a privilege in whicn numbers tell 
against property, and to withhold a privilege in which property 
tells against numbers; you allow the lowest orders of the people 
to vote, and you do not allow the higher orders to sit. I certainly 
should consider, in the settlement of the Catholic question, if ever 
it is to be settled, that the qualification for the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise in the counties, ought to be reviewed and altered. 

And I do not think that raising the qualification for the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, if it was accompanied with the set- 
tlement of the great question, would be very unpopular amongst 
the body of Roman Catholics : it is possible that against that^ as 
against any thing else, a cry for a moment mi^ht be raised ; but I 
do not think that any permanent feeling of discontent would be 
produced by it. 

From my observations as to the state of Ireland, and from 
what I have learned from others, I think that the want of a re- 
spectable yeomanry is one main cause of the evils that Ireland 
labours under ; and my notion in recommending a change in the 
qualification for the exercise of the elective franchise, is materi- 
ally influenced by the hope, that it would induce gentlemen who 
wish to have political influence in Ireland, instead of parcelling 
out their land amongst a mob of ayretehed cotters, to raise up 
and encourage the growth of a respectable yeomanry in the 
country ; and if the laws in that amended state were fairly and 
justly applied, so as to give the Roman Catholics a reasonable 
share &i political power and influence in proportion to their pro- 
perty and their^ claims, I think we should have a reasonable 
prospect of peace and tranquillity being restored to that country, 
and for this reason ; I do not conceive there is any political curse 
upon Ireland that is to prevent Ireland from being as happy and 
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peaceable as other countries, if instead of aiUmpting to JU the 
feopie to the Constitution, the Constitution be fitted to the peo» 
vie. And if I did not think that it would have the effect of con- 
nrming' that natural connection between the two countries, and 
renderings it, I hope, eternal, I would myself, though a Roman 
Catholic, be against it ; because I do think that the Roman 
Catholics, in their present state of connection with England, are 
much happier and much better off, than they could ever be, 
separated irom Eng^land, althoufiph they should become the as- 
cendant body, in all respects, m Ireland; they derive advantages 
from their connection with England, which Ireland could never 
afford them in a separate state. 

Nor do I think, if a provision were made for the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy by the State, that the influence of the priesthood 
over their flocks would be thereby materially diminished. At 
present the Catholic clergy have no other provision than that 
which they derive from the voluntary payments of their flocks. 

I have no doubt, that the existence of the laws, as they now 
affect the Roman Catholics of Ireland, has a tendency to produce 
a peculiar degree of union amongst that class as Roman Catho- 
lics ; they are bound together by the common sense of a common 
grievance. 

And I conceive, if that union should be acted upon at elections 
fi^enerally, and more especially in counties, the result of it must 
be to give a decisive influence to the Catholic body, beyond 
what the just weight of their property would otherwise entitle 
them to ; it enables active Catholics, clergy and laity, to alienate 
the lower orders from their latidlords, and through their numbers 
to carry all before them, driving Protestant property, when op- 
posed to them, utterly out of the field. 

If I am asked whether I believe that those measures which I 
have stated as likely to be beneficial with respect to the raising the 
qualification voters, ought not to be considered as completely 
dependent upon their bein^ combined with their complete eman- 
cipation ; (ii by emancipation, is meant the universal removal of 
all disabilities,) my opinion does not go to that extent ; but it 
does g'o to the extent of representation in Parliament, and admis- 
sion to the Bench ; and I think, that if representation in Parlia- 
ment/were conceded, and the Bench were open, that there would 
not be much objection to some -extent of exclusion from political 
office ; with regard to corporate offices, there is at present a 
means of relief to Roman Catholics, which is not generally 
known ; the Crown may exercise a dispensing power in corpora- 
tions. But I do not knoiv that the Crown could be well advised 
now to exercise it ; because a class of statutes must constitute a 
policy calculated to fetter the discretion of the Crown. 

If the law were to be altered in other respects, so as not to 
form an exclusion from Parliament and the Bench, that would 
alter my opiniop as to the propriety of exercising a discretion in 

C 
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corporate^ oflSk^es/ as there v^ould be no longer existing in the 
law that policy, or supposed policy against the exercise of it, 
which the present state of the law, I think, creates. 

I beg^ to be understood as not meaning to express my opinion 
upon this subject, I only mention the fact of the law creating a 
difference between the two cases of offices under the Crown and 
corporate offices: I think exclusion from corporate offices may 
be felt, and would be felt as a very severe grievance ; but if you 
can produce a beneficial effect in any way, I do not thiuk the 
theory is of so much importance? With respect again to 
Ireland, I believe there is a misapprehension, very general, upon 
another point ; I believe it is generally understood, that the 
Test Act IS in Ireland repealed ; uie sacramental test is not re- 
pealed in Ireland ; it is only repealed as to Protestant dissenters ; 
a circumstance which forms a curious principle in law. A Pro- 
testant of the church of Ireland may be ruined unless he receives 
the sacrament, but a dissenter is safe. The Act of 1782, which 
relieved the Protestant dissenters from the Test Act, provided 
only that his Majesty's Protestant dissenting subjects should not 
bound by it ; and I apprehend it would be necessary to plead 
that you were a Protestant dissenter, if an action was com- 
menced against you, and you wished to have the benefit of the 
statute. 

I think the Catholics generally would acquiesce in the propo- 
sal of raising the qualification for voting, provided it was accom- 
panied with Catholic Emancipation, or with the admission to 
Parliament and the Bench ; but I speak only of the principle of a 
rise, not of the extent to which the rise should go ; but I have 
considered the class to which it would go ; and the more exten- 
sive that class, the more necessary, in my judgment, the change. 

With regard to the effect the plan of raising the qualification 
would have upon the Protestant interest of the country, I think 
the Protestants constitute, to a very considerable extent, the 
landed proprietory interest of Ireland; and therefore, in pro- 
portion as you increase the power of the proprietory interest, and 
diminish tne power of mere numbers witnout property, you 
strengthen the Protestant' interest. At present the Protestants 
insist upon the ascendancy ; the Roman Catholics seek equality : 
this equality, to the extent of their property, they ought to have, 
but no farther ; if equality to this extent were established, it 
would, I think, satisfy the Roman Catholics, and certainly would 
not prejudice the Protestants ; it would take from the Catholic 
multitude the vast political power which they now possess, and 
would open to the Catholic gentry the capacity of enjoying 
another species of political power which they do not wnio possess 
— the capacity of sitting* in Parliament; a capacity however from 
which they could only derive any benefit through the will of the 
proprietory, Protestant aud Catholic, of the country. This would 
not shake the true legitimate ascendancy which belongs to the 
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ProlMtentfl, in proportion as they form the preponderatiDg* pro- 
prietory interest of the country ; on the contrary, it would secure 
that ascendancy on a rock, upon the general sound principle of 
British Constitution, which makes property the basis of all poli- 
tical power and ascendancy in the state ; while the Protestants 
claim ascendancy on other ground, the Catholics will consider it 
hostile, and oppose it ; but once put on its true ground, the 
hostile character would cease ; Protestants and Catholics might 
then regard each other as fellow citizens, and uniting as suchj 
render, their common country happy and prosperous. 

Upon the subject of freeholds it must be recollected that a 
man in Ireland who, for instance, had an interest of 20/. would be 
of a totally different class from the 40s. freeholder; but in speak- 
ing of freeholders, I have already stated, that I do not mean my 
observation to apply to towns. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the state of towns, to 
speak upon this subject ; I had in my mind the general appear- 
ance of the 40s. freeholders, which i8 the appearance of a raoble. 

TTiere may be persons of respectability naving only 40s. free- 
holds; there is no general rule without particular exceptions; but 
I think the injury which they might sustain would be as nothing, 
compared with the benefit the state would derive from the 
general regulation. 

In speaking of the rent that the freeholder pays, or of the pro- 
fit that he makes; I mean that whatever rent he may pay, to 
whatever extent he may pay it, he should be able to swear that 
hebas an interest beyona that rent, to the amount of 20/. a >ear; 
that is if he pays 500c. a year, the property should be worth 520/. 

When considering any proposed measure, you are not to be 
governed by the evils which may be in your way, according to 
a particular view of it ; you must look to the right and to the left ; 
you must judge by comparison, weighing advantages against 
(fisadvantages ; and I think the satisfaction to be produced by the 
measure in question, would be much greater, and much more 
important, than any dissatisfaction. 

The Act of 1793 induced the landlords to split their land into 
very small portions ; and as the Roman Catholics are the most 
numerous body, they are enabled to manufacture freeholders to a 
much ^eater extent, under the operation of that Act, than they 
could Defore ; whereas if the elective franchise were confined to 
freeholders of 20/. a year it would have a ^reat effect in consoli- 
dating the land, and that would be one of the benefits that would 
result from it. The persons who now have an interest in the land 
would not> so far as their interest in the land goes, be afiected by 
such Act; it might prevent landlords from creating new free- 
holders ; but it would not enable the landlord to turn the present 
freeholders out. 
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7%e Right Honourable Denms Browne, a Member^ Examined* 

With regard to the state of the lower orders of the people, in 
the district of country with which I am best acquainted, which is 
the province of Connaught, that part is perfectly tranquil, at the 
same time that I must say, ther^:* is a sort of violent agitation of 
mind, that I never saw equalled in that country; which I think a 

S'eat deal more dangerous than any night-walkings, or any of 
at folly and nonsense that went under the name of ribbon-men 
and white-boys, &c. &c. As to the state of the people, with re- 

fard to their circumstances as to prorisions, I never knew the 
nances of the country in such a flourishing state as they are now; 
the crop was double, I think, what it had oeen ; and tne price of 
some articles is three times what it had been. Ireland, in 
general, flourishes only in war, like the salamander in lire ; but 
that country I never saw so flourishing any year of war as when 
I left it about six weeks ago ; the labouring people in general are 
employed, but there is a great deficiency in that respect, unless 
at very low wages : for instance, at harvest and spring, at six- 
pence a day ; at present I speak of the county of Mayo, and the 
county of Glalway. Besides the sixpence a day, in spring and 
harvest, they are fed when they are employed by theiroquals. The 

f)ersons who receive sixpence a day, are,! think, in general, free 
abourers ; the higher ranks have given up the cottier system as 
highly improper; but among the little noblesse, it is not exact- 
ly so, they do not give up that rig:ht. 

In speaking of a dangerous agitation and feeling prevailing, I 
meant to say, it existed among all classes of Roman Catholics in 
the country, high, middling classes, and lower classes ; and what 
I consider to be the causes of this feeling is the jealousy and 
disinclination there must always be, when the majority of the 
people are barred by religious or other distinctions from civil rights ; 
and I think that country never will be a secure ally, or a secure 
possession of this, until all distinction, on account of religious 
belief, is done away ; and I am warranted in saying that I think 
that feeling has been of late stronger than usual, and more general 
then ever I saw it; and I will tell the Committee why I say that: 
there were a great many people about me that were very confiden- 
tial friends oimine ; I used sometimes, when the Roman Catholics 
were very violent, to employ those people in allaying those feel- 
ings, and advising them, through confidential friends of mine, to 
desist, for that by violence they would do nothing^ ; and that 
there were only two waya of getting any thing from this country, 
either by negociation or by force ; that force I thought it would 
be of no use to try, and that it would be a very baa bargain to 
make the country a land of sculls for such an object as that; 
and that I advised them to get it quietly, or not to think of it all; 
and I thought they would get it quietly if their conduct deserved 
it : but I have found, that those people who were in my confi- 
dence, and who acted with me^ and whose existence depended 
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upon me, were chane^ed in their feeling's, and that they were 
partaking of the higfnest feelinti;^ of Roman Catholics ; and I 
find the whole body of the population are joined heart and hand 
with this Catholic Association. I allude to the lowest classes 
as fiir as they can understand it, and the better classes parti- 
cularly ; although the lower classes know no more what they 
are to gain by it, than I know of any thing that is most out of the 
reach of my knowledge ; but they have an idea that they are to 
gain something ; those people that stir them up, as far as they 
can to mihchieCtell them they will ^et advantages. I recollect 
one time, that when they got the right of voting at elections, 
when I came into the country, people told me, — Sir, we are 
happy now we are to get freeholds ; 1 said you are all to get the 
right of voting from freeholds, but nothing else. It is a common 
notion among them, that they exist in a condition of inferiority 
with respect to other classes of the people ; they call those of 
their own religion by their own names ; a gentleman of their own 
religion, they call him by his Christian name and sirname, but a 
Protestant is Mr. always ; although the Protestant is of precisely 
the same class, whom they call Mr. as the Catholic whom they 
call by his common appellation. Not that Mr, is meant as a 
term of respect, or contumeHously, but as a mark of distance. 

I attribute the agitations I have spoken of very much to papers 
that have come down from the Catholic Association in order to 
stir up the country ; but the foundation of all this is the question 
itself; which until you remove, all the things that happen will 
only be workings on it, and proceeding from it, and till you re- 
move it, there is no state of security m that country ; and that 
you can look upon nothing as secure in that country, while you 
allow that country to remain as it is : while on the contrary, the 
effect of removing those distinctions, which I consider to be the 
cause of the present state of Ireland, would be doing the great- 
est good; but what I would put with it, would be a pro- 
irision for the Catholic clergy ; and without that provision, I 
consider it would be fitting out a ship well, without a helm 
to guide it. 

And I think that the general disposition of the people is of 
such a character, that they would then become amenable to law, 
and live in a state of tranquillity, if they felt that the}- were equal 
to their neighbours, and not feel themselves as slaves and Helots 
in the country ; and that in time all those sharp feelings would 
wear away : and I do believe, that if the clergy were paid, 
the clergy would preach peace and quietness, and* would be- 
come, instead of what they are now, (the secret enemies of go- 
vernment,) the fridnds of that government that paid them. 

Nor do I think if a provision was made for the clergy, they 
would have any reason to apprehend that they would lose their 
influence over their flocks ; the only consequence would be, that 
their flocks would not pay them. The paymaster and the peni- 
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BhilliDgs a-year, that would be SOOt a-year ; but iVere are about 
four working prieato for that. But I do not think thai^he priests 
have, upon the average, in the county in which I live, Ify)/. per 
year; the inferior priests, I suppose, 30 or 35/., or 50/. in a ^reat 
parish. 

There are what they call '' stations,'^ but I am not aware of any 
income from it ; the jBtation is a house which is fixed on for the 
purpose of holding a confession; there the priest goes, and gene- 
raiJy it is some man he has a spite to^ and ne goes to his house 
to hold what he calls a ** station,'^ and he makes it as expensive 
and trouUesome as he can, and there he hears confessions ; but 
that ia paid for at Christmas and Easter. And I do think that 
you could be secure of the loyalty and attachment of the priests 
to the government of the country, merely by paying them; and I 
form my opinion partly from a view of the character of the clergy, 
of all king^doms and all times ; and partly from another circum- 
stance, the presbyterians of the north of Ireland; they were 
marching side by side with the patriots against His Majesty's 
troop», and some little alarm they got, in consequence of some of 
the conversation that happened there, made ateraporary separation; 
but my Lord Londonderry, in order to make the separation effectual, 
gave what is called a regium donum to the presbyterian clergy, 
and from that moment there never was disaffection among the 
presbyterians ; and the clergy, that were the greatest preachers 
of mischief, left off all that, and it all turned into harmony. 

I think it would be an additional motive to secure the loyalty 

ot ihe priests, if the government retained always the nomination 

to the highest dignities of the church ; but I think if they had the 

key of the treasury, that would do, without having a veto upon 

all appointments by the Pope. 

With regard to the amount oT payment that it would be proper 
to offer to the Catholic priests in Ireland, I have thought a parish 
priest oufifht to have from 70/. to 100/. and the coadjutor from 
351. to 50/. ; a Catholic Bishop perhaps 400/. ; and the four Arch- 
bishops 1000/. each: that is my rule; and with that I will engage, 
you vf ill have such sermons of loyalty, such attachment preached 
to the State, they would be so loyal, that their hair would stand 
on end if they heard what I heard in the House of Commons last 
night ; they would die upon the spot. The people are ready 
enough to do any mischief that the priests desire them, but as to 
paying" them, they dislike that exceedingly ; if they found they 
were paid by the State, they. would not give them one single &r- 
thing for all the exhortations in the world, and the consequence 
w^ouTd be, that the priests would neglect them, and I should 
hope there would be a sort of coolness in time, that would nro^ 
duce very good consequences. The number of the Catholic priests 
in Ireland greatly exceed the number of clergymen in the esta- 
blishment; where there are two Protestant clergymen there are 
six priests, because there is not a cabin in the country that does 
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not call for thi^pr^^i^^ I 1^® must be ready to eet up at night, for 
they are ver/ superstitious, and very easily alarmed about them- 
selves, p^d if they have any sickness, they send for their priest. 
I thip^ ^ payment to the Catholie priests should be a part of Ca- 
tb^^lic emancipation. I would not give a sixpence for it with- 
out. They say an idle head is the devil's gfarret ; now if you 
could get a manufacture into the countrv, it would employ a 
great many people, and do. a ^reat deal of good. 

As to the question how far it would be desirable to make the 
abolition of the forty-shilling freeholders a part of Catholic 
emancipation, you will please to recollect a great part of the 
interest of my family depends upon forty-shillibgfreeholclers of the 
Catholic persuasion, so that you could not apply to any person 
who would be less likely to give you fair information upon ^hat 
subject; but if you can prevail upon the forty-shilling free- 
holders in the north of Ireland, (who are a sturdy race ot men,) 
if you can prevail upon them, you can do it with the Roman 
Catholics ; but undoubtedly it must be a general measure : if the 
object is, that a man should represent the fair sense of the coun- 
try, undoubtedly the forty-shilling freehold system is entirely 
against that ; it is this forty-shilling freehold system that ^ives 
the Protestant ascendancy in the country ; because there is my 
Lord he has three thousand registered freeholders 

upon his estate, and so have many others ; they go with tha Pro- 
testant . landlord, and they extinguish the Roman Catholic in- 
terest, consisting of middle men and farmers. The present 
election laws are all for the encouragement of fictitious votes; 
any man that is registered must vote ; and as to going to a pe- 
tition afterwards, that is quite out of the question ; we can hardly 
stand the expense of an election, much less of a petition. In 

Joint of fact, the small freeholders are so much under the in- 
uence, and in the power of the landlords, that they dare not vote 
against them : I think they would be very daring to do so, be- 
cause they owe us generally double what they have to pay us. 

I will tell the Committee what I conceive one of the greatest 
evils, of a minor kind, that is in Ireland ; which is the collecting 
church rates, what they call church cesses, of the people, which 
are extremely vexatious in my neig'hbourhood ; there was a parish 
clerk, the son of a shoemaker, laid a tax upon the parish ; and 
if the gentleman that possessed the fee-simple of the whole 
parish went into that vestry to regulate the cess in any v\ ay what- 
ever, he would be turned out of the room, being a Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman. I think that is one of the greatest evils ; and 
I conceive the landlords ought always to be obliged to pay that 
cess. 
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ikmi0l CtCkfumill^ Btquife, onUed in, and BxMKuntci* 

I may say I bava bad inaiiy opporUimtias of beeankig 
acauaiaied with the ooaditkm of Aia low>er orders of the people 
of irelandy ia many exteasive distrieta of that country ; and wiA 
reg^d to the iacreaae of numbera in the districts with which I 
am aoquamied, I know many instances ; in the remoter parts par^ 
ticularly, 1 know of farms upon which I remember but two dwell- 
iags, upon whic^ there are at present, T believe, nearly a hun- 
dred families: the numbers have been increasing as long^asl 
recM>llect, but I was out <^ Ireland from the year 1788 till iT95 ; 
coasequentiy, if I am asked what circumataRces I consider as the 
cause of the modem and very great increase of the population, 
I ahouid say, Uiougli perhaps it is prejudice, the relaxation of 
the penal code in 177S, which for the nrst time since the reign of 
Queen Anae, enabled the Roman Catholics to take leases, and 
baTe teiMveSy 9koA thereby fix Ihem more to the soil, and by 
calliag the produotive qualities of Irish soil into operation ; and 
as J consider it to be capable of feeding* four times me number of 
its Dteaent inhabitants. I ^uk that the law, allowing the people 
to oecome holders of the soil, must necessarily have had the ef- 
fect of increasing the population. And if lam asked the state of 
the lower ciders io respect to their modes of living, I should say 
itisauch, that it is astonishing to me bow they preserve healthy 
and above all, how they preserve cheerfulness, under the total 
privation of any thing like eonrfbrt, and in the existence of a state 
ot things that the iftferior ^mmals would scarcely endure, and 
wiuob Shcy do not endure in this country ; and yet that state of 
cti«iUB6tafiees of 1^ people is general in the labouring dassefi 
tkiottgbottt a great parti am cuHjuainted with: it is varieoby local 
eircHimalanees in particular districts; fer example, the fecilities of 
precuri»g iring change very much ^e comfort of the Irish, pe^- 
Gant; i» the richer districts of Tipp^rary aad Limerick, the pea- 
sant is « most miserably eircumstanced creature ; he wants firtng, 
aadff^ouentfy is at a distanee from water; in the mountain distrii^ts 
partieinarly: m the rensioter ones of Kerry and Gorfe there is water 
m abundance, and he oan have firing vrim great facility ; and that 
adds 4o hia eomfort mudi, and to the duration of human life also, I 
am beet acquainted with the counties of Clare, litneridE, Kerry, and 
Cork ; I have gone that circuit for many years; I have some pro- 

fierty, extensive in itself, but inconsiderable comjparatively in va- 
ne« in the oouiity of Kerry ; and I am wellacquamted with those 
counties. And as to the general state of the habitations of the 
lower etailssit is imposi^ble I think, (I express myself strongly,) 
to have any thing wtNrse; the houses are not even called houses, 
and they OQght not to be; they are called cabins; they are built of 
mud, and covered with thatch partly, and partly with a surface 
w^ioh 4fc^ call straws, and any contimranee of raip necessarily 
oomeeitt; Iha^ei observed at night, however, that tJiere is this 
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advantage in their being built so^ tbat where they hare fiiinj^ 
the entire house is warm, and it is like a stove, and it produces 
almost the effect of a vapour bath upon the inhabitants. As to fur- 
. niture, they have nothing* that can deserve the name of furniture: 
it is a luxury to have a box to put any thing into^ or to have what 
they call a dresser for laying a plate^ upon, or any thing of that 
kind ; they generally have little beyond an iron cast metal-pot, a 
milk tub which they call a keeler, over which they put a wicker 
basket, in order to throw the potatoes, water and all. That is fre- 
quently the extent of their furniture. 

With regard to their bedding; that consists of nothing but straw 
and very few blankets in the mountain districts; by the sea they 
are better off, and more comfortable. They fish occasionally. 

They are in general without bedsteads ; the entire family sleep in 
the same compartment; they call it a room; there is division!)^ 
tween it and the part where the fire is ; they separate the sexes by 
very slight partitions, and yet I do not believe, and indeed I am 
convinced, that that species of promiscuous lying amount each 
other, does not induc«i the immorality which one would expect 
from it; certainly no immorality between persons closely related, 
.such a thing is not heard of. I do beheve the IrisK peasant 
would destroy himself if he thought it was seriously imputed to 
him. They are better off with respect to blankets in the remoter 
districts of the county of Cork; but I have reason to believe, that 
in Limerick, and in p portion of Clare, and in part$ of the county 
of Cork, they sleep m their clothes ; I know that near Dublin 
they sleep in their clothes, and that upon recent investigation, 
within eight or ten miles of Dublin, out of fourteen or fifteen 
families, there were only two found in which there was a \3hnket 
Their ordinary clothing in the southern provinces consists of a 
frieze jacket, and the breeches of frieze, the waistcoat generally 
of flannel, they are very ambitious of wearing someUiing of a 
.cloak made of frieze, a large coat; any of them that get at all 
above the world now, are desirous of having a kind ot cotton 
work called corduroy trowsers ; in those counties I have spoken 
of, neither men nor women in general wear shoes and stocKings, 
it is dress and luxury. In case of being wet they have no clothes 
to change; they have none but what mey wear at the moment; 
of course, in the various gmdes of poverty and its shades, thefe 
are differences, but I speak af the geneiai state of the Irish la- 
bourlug peasantry. • 

With respect to their food^ it consists, except on the coast, 
:of j>otatoe8 and ivater durii^g the greater part of the year ; potar 
toes and isdur xnilk durix^ another portioi) ; they use some salt 
with their potatoes when they have nothing but water ; on the 
lseax;oa8t, tne children and the women gret shell and various kinds 
t>f fish. 

In that iseason of the year which takes place between the 
Ig^ing out of the ol^^ potatoes and the coming mjof the new they 
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almost always suffer great distress, aggravated bv the difficulties 
with respect to tithes. The Irish Acts enable the peasant to hold 
a kind of battle with the tithe owner upon every tning but pota- 
toes ; with other things he can serve a notice to draw, but with 
potatoes it is not so ; there is no statute provision respecting 
the potatoe ; and then if the peasant begins to dig his potatoes 
h« is completely at the mercy of the tithe owner; and it is right to 
sav, that ne is in general not very harshly dealt with, where the 
clergyman has the tithe himself f but when they are in the hands 
of laymen, and frequently persons of the same persuasion with 
himself, if he begins to dig, he has no mode afterwards of de- 
fending himself against the demand : that is, if he begins to dis^ 
previous tO' making an arrangement or bargain for his tithes; and 
that is the interval that tak^s place between the going out of the 
old potatoes and the coming in of the new harvest ; because the 
W^in for the tithe is not made or tendered to him at that early 
period ; he has great distress in general at that time, and has no 
means of purchasing potatoes during that season, if his own 
stock is exhausted. Money is an article that the Irish peasant 
hows excessively little of; and there is no employment sufficient 
to afford the means of acquiring money for cases of difficulty ; 
although I do not believe there is in the world a peasantry more 
ready to accept small wages for employment than the Irish pea- 
sant: but there is not any thing like a demand for constant em- 
ployment for the labouring class ; according to my knowledge 
via experience, not even any thing that could be called an oc- 
casional demand ; that is, the demand is bo small that it scarcely 
deserves the name, it if rather an accidental demand than even 

occasional. v 

To attempt to give^the Committee any idea of the proportion 
of the people that are without employment numerically, is matter 
pfcoDiecture ; but there certainly is not one out of twenty em<^ 
floyed; that is, there is nothing like constant work for that 
flflmber. 

What is the customary wa^es for a man's labour when em- 
ployed, independently of considerations of rent, I cannot say, ex- 
cept in the remote district of the county of Kerry, where I take it 
to be when there is employment, sixpence a day without any 
meal, and fourpence a day with ; and yet I say that, from perhaps 
Dot a very distinct recollection, it is not more than that. I believe 
during 1822 they cheerfully worked at two^pence a day without 
^ttuilSf being paid in money. The people contrive to provide 
themselves with food, that is potatoes, and consequently land 
becomes absolutely necessary for every Irish peasant, and he 
cultivates that food ; and he malces the rent in ^neral, (I am 
and have been speaking of the poorer class oi peasantry) by 
feeding the pig as well as his own family upon the same food; 
and if it be not wrong to call it so, at the same table, upon the 
^me spot with that pig> he makes the rent ;. besides any chance 
he gets of daily labour. The better class than thai pay th# rent 
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bjr ^^ produee of buttor; in the mouiUiaD ^striet« oi oaU, in thtt 
district some thinff better thatk that; in the remote parts of the 
county of Cork tney pay the rent by the prodace of bartey; and 
in tbe richer parts, the better farmers by the produce offbeat: 
by the produce, I mean the money produced. 

Distraining for rent ia a general hardship in the country, very 
much a^grarated by the necessity of sub^lettines ; there are 
freqjaently six or seven between the proprietor of the fee and the 
actual occupier; andwbeneverany two of tho«e happen to d^r in 
the state of their accounts, the man who daima more than the other 
has paid, or is willing to pay^ settles the dispute, by distraining tbe 
actual occupier | and that occurs, in many inatanees^ where the 
occupier has paid his own rent to his own landlord, and it is 
attended with this additional oppression ; a rec^it statute, which 
was passed about the year 1817, for tbe first time, enabled ibe 
landlords to distrain growing crops in Ireland, My own opieioa 
IS, that that statute has contributed extremely to U)^ disturbances 
in the South, because in all those eases of sub-letting, it gave te 
every one of those individuals iike power of distraining the grow* 
ing crop, ibat growinj? crop being the subsigleiice for the tamity 
ofthe peasant^ and if he can forbear from digging the potatoe 
hiknaelt, he cannot restrain his wife and chikhrea. 1 have known 
numerous instances, where iaf^mations as for a felony were 
aworn before a magistrate ; the wretch waa committed to a jail 
for two or three or four months,, till the ensuing assi2es» ^bea it 
was discovered it could not be a felony $ but then the wretch kid 
lain in jail during that time, and his family of course excessively 
lU off. Tbe worst of tbe crimes of tbe South I attribute a gree$ 
deal to the effect of that Act of Parliament. At the. seme ti^^ 
I must admit that I think the low^ ord^s are harsh and unCeel- 
ing towards each other in pecuniary matters, and they exeitH^Q | 
the right to the f^Ueat extent of enforcing what ia due to them, , 
under all circumstances ; i have known persons, who wcM be , 
perfectly ready to die for each other in personal quarrels* as , 
narsh about a^ shiUiag or a sixpence as if they had no previous ^ 
acquaintance with each other whatever. Another souree oi 
grievance and hardship, the practice of bringing e^eotmeats for ^ 
rent, arises out of the stamp duties, whidi with respect to tbe ^ 
tenure of land, of course are paid by the tenant ; and with re- ^ 
spect to a peasant, the amount of stamp duty would be mefs ^ 
money than he could possibly command ; the conaequence of ^ 
which is, that he deabs in geneoal upon parole, or upon a ooBtmoti 
written upon unstamped paper. The effect q£ that is that it gives ^ 
the landlord a constant power of breaking through the contract | 
without any remedy. Not even a dvil bill action will lie fore { 
breach of the contract^ because it requires that it should be 
stamped before it cw be produced ; tbe consequence of whicb , 
is, that every species of. kmdWrda have the means of bjripgi^ ^ 
•jeetments, aM turning. th<e teHaats out Before the civil biM , 
4i^jectment was aUowei by Aet of Parliametit, a landlord was ^ 
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made, it wottM cost him fonrtom or fifteen poirndfl, at the 
cbeapestyto torn out a tenant; but the civil bill ejectment haflvery 
moch increased the power of lower landlords, for by meana of (hat 
he can turn out his tenant for a lew shillings ; and that horrible 
Btrarder of the Shoes was oceasioned by a oi?iI bill ejeetmcnt, 
bro«ffht in that way. I wish to express this opinion strongly to 
the Commiltea, thai the Acts of Parliament, passed since the 
peace, giving to Irish landlords increased fiioiiities of ejeetmenC 
and distress, have BBcessarily very much increased the tendency 
to distnrbaace in Ireland ; there have been several of them within 
the last ten years, they haTe been used by the upper classes of 
Irish gentry in the South. The resident gentry were in general 
very osueh involved ia debt, and could not contrive to s^et their 
living ; they were pressed themselves, and without making any 
further apology for them, they certainly used their tenants quite 
aa severely as any one peasant did another. There were of 
course many exceptions ; I do not mean to speak of it as an uni- 
reraai proposition at all. I speak of both landlords and middle* 
men, bttt uie landlords however, in general, are persons who 
have leases of lives, renewable for ever, I do not know that I 
include in it many who are actually seised in fee. 

I Will be prepared on a future oay to give the Commitiee the 
precise atatutes,but I ean describe them generally; the statute that 
gave the power of distraining the growing crops; the acts that ena* 
Uedthe civil bill ejectment to be brought : the one statute enabled 
the civil bill ejectment to be brought, and another (I believe two 
dbefs,) extended it, and facilitated the means of bringing it. 
Those are the statutes I allude to; the precise years and chapi- 
ters I diaU famish the Committee with* There are likewise many 
instances in which the tenants suffer excessively under the cus- 
todiam process. The oustodiam is a grant fram the Crown to 
Ihe crediier of the debtor's land. It commences in the eenrt of 
Common Fleas by a civil outlawry ; and that outlawry being 
estreated into the Exchequer, a grant is made in the Exchequer 
called a cnstodtam ; the poteotial effect of which is to entitle the 
creditor to all the rents of the debtor, and to enable him by a 
motion, which is a matter of •course, a sidd bar rule, as it is called, 
to -compel the tenants of the outlaw to pay their rents to the 
eustodie ; and also, by another order or motion in court, to de- 
mise under the court any lands not in lease. The mode in which 
rents are levied under it is by personal demand ; and if there be 
a refusal, an attadmentrliberty is given oecasionaUy to distratn^ 
but the usual comns, and that most productive to the attorney, 
and I may add, ther^re, that generally pursued, is by attach^ 
ment. Ine outlaw will himself distrain the tenants ; he has 
other creditors^ who have mortgages and annuities, aztdconfficts 
stMiiaUy take plaos between &em, which may be settled 
and oitght to be asttied by the oonvt upon motion, btrt which fre<- 
quently are not ; and when they are not, the person who actually 
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suffen is the oeeapyine tenant; for he is compelled, under distress, 
to pay his rent; and alter he has paid it to one, he is attached for 
not jMLjing it to the custodiam creditor. I hare known instances 
in which we wretched peasants have lain in gaol for years, under 
that proc^esB of attachment; and it is cruel to the debtor, because 
the legal expenses of it are enormous. The instances that haye 
come under my knowledge, and I haTe been twenty-seyen vears at 
the Irish bar, are very numerous; in really fair cases (tenants will 
eolhide^ of course, with their landlord, and things of that kind 
will occur,) and I haye known an inunense number of fiur cases, 
in which the effect of that process has been most gneyous, most 
oppressiye ; and that without the slightest tinge of blame to those 
who administered the law in the country. 

This form of proceeding' by custodiam, I take to be a form of 
proceeding peculiar to Ireland, as distinguished from England; 
though I should speak even of Irish practice with diffidence, but 
of EogUsh still more so; but when we haye occasion, in arguing 

Siuestions, to refer to authorities, we ^et yery little assistance 
rom the English books. That proceechog certainly is not known 
in England; I say certainly, because if it were, the reports would 
contain cases upon it. One effect of the proceeding by custodiam 
is to delay the claims of prior creditors;. defeat is, perhaps, too 
strong a word ; they are postponed necessarily, because in judg- 
ment debts, the priority is according to the date of the judgment; 
the proceedings by what is called an elegit, which is a mode of 

fetting possession of either the rents or the land of the debtor, 
hose proceedings deriye their force according* to the priority of 
the judgment in point of date ; but in the custodiam proceed- 
ings, it IS according to the date of the inquisition ; conseqaently , 
proceeding by custodiam tends to complicate and defeat the ordi- 
nary proceeding by ejectment, and innocent landlords are put to 
gieat inconyenience by it, because, unless the attorney makes 
search for custodiams, the landlord ^ to whom rent is fiurly due, 
and due even from a fraudulent tenant, is defeated in that eject- 
ment, merely because he has not gone through the form oi ob- 
taining the consent of the attorney general, and bringing eject- 
ment m the Court of Exchequer; if it be brought in any other 
court but that, the proceedings are often made yoid ; and I haye 
known instances in which landlords haye lost a year s rent over 
and over again, and that to a large amount, merely because there 
were custodiams against their under tenants.. 

I have knovf n many instances in which a custodiam has been 
fraudulently obtained, without the knowledge of the party asainst 
whom it was granted ; I am convinced it exists daily ; and 1 have 
.known instances of custodiams either obtained, or at least con- 
tinued hy the debtor himself. 

Spealang on the subject of freeholds, I may say I have known 
many freeholders registered upon unstamped paper of late years; 
and if the inferior officer he in that interest, die thing may take 
place very easily* 
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In tneB of the ereatioD of fredipld interefti on stamped paper, 

I have known many instances in which the freehold lease, though 

executed, has not been delivered over to the possession of the 

tenant, but has been kept in the hands of the landord ; and the 

complaints of it are not at all unfrequent. I am aware that since 

the passing of a recent Act, the certificate runs that it is upon 

stamped paper : therefore the clerk of the peace would be the 

person who would be in fault. There is no difficutly in 

making registries of freeholders ; the clerk of the peace can ap-* 

point his deputy ; any man can be his deputy for the moment ; 

and it is the easiest thin^ in the world to register freeholds upon 

the present system, witnout either freehold or valid tenure to 

constitute a freeholder ; there must be first tenure, that is to say, 

a grant for a life or lives to constitute a freehold ; in order to 

registry there must be' at the utmost such a rent as would leave 

the freeliolder a profit of fortv shillings a jear: now I have 

known numerous instances, where, if a peasant was made to 

swear that he had a freehold of forty shillings, he would have 

perjured himself in the grossest way ; and m those instances 

a friendly magistrate or two may very easily get into the room ; 

an adjournment of the sessions for the purpose of registry is the 

easiest thing in the world, because the Act of Parliament gives 

validity to the registry, notwithstanding any irregularity in the 

adjournment of the sessions; therefore two magistrates can come 

together very easily, get the deputy of the clerk of the peace to 

attend, and they can register upon unstamped paper if they 

please. They can register with the life described in such a way, 

that that life will be either dead or living, as they please, at the 

next election; John O'Driscoi or Timothy Sullivan, or any thing 

of that kind. Frauds with respect to tne registry of freehold 

are very considerable; but still it is, I take it, a very great advan* 

tage to the Irish peasant upon the whole, to have the power of 

voting given to him by forty-shilling freehold. 

I must here be permitted to observe that I am convinced that 
tlie multiplication of oaths, with reference to the registration of 
freeholds^ and with reference to the proceedings at elections, as 
well as other oaths which are administied to the peasantry of 
Ireland, has had the effect of rendering them indifferent to the 
obligation of an oath: the frequency of oaths has had a most 
demoralizing effect upon the peasantry of Ireland; my opinion 
is, that the civil bill jurisdiction of the county courts is most 
frightful and horrible in its effects upon the morals of the Irish 
people. The allowing a single individual to decide, v»rho cannot 
possibly be acquainted with the bearings of character, in the 
first place, is not bringing justice home to the peasant, it is 
bringing lijtigation. To have a conscience is an inconvenience, 
therefore in the civil bill court, if a witness is a man of character, 
and scrupulous of his oath, he does his friend no good > at all ; 
but the ready and jdistinct swearer i» beyond wlue; and it has 



had this effeet, thail m Cheir dvalin^ tlie peaMmtiy, in mott of 
them, employ their cbiidreo> at a very early ag^, to he their 
witnemes ; and they produee them at at aa age that it ia aetually 
fnghtfol to look at them, i am, in my eoascience^ thorougiity 
eoDTiDced, that if a soeiety were inatifeuted to duKHHiraee virtue 
ajui countananoe vice, it would have been ingenious incieed if it 
had discovered such a system as the assistant barrister's court) 
without meaning in the slightest degree to impeach the integrity 
ef the gentlemen who hold that situation in Ireland, ^some of 
whom are not very competent, to be sure, in point of intellect,) 
but the appointments of the last eight or ten years have been 
improving certainly in respect of mental attainment. 

if I am asked whether it would be practicable to try by jury the 
number of cases which necessarily come before the assistant 
barristers at sessions, I should say that die number of cases, 
in itself, is a groat evil ; I know that the tendency is to multiply 
Ifaem most unnecessarily ; and that in practice, decrees are 
obtained vrithout a service of civil bill at all ; Jdin Brown, for 
example, wishes to get a decree, and he files a civil bill at 9ie 
sessions in the name of John Geary or John Sntlivan, there is no 
service of coxirae; he goes in, and thoug-h he is the person 
iatendiDg' to have the decree himself, he proves the case, and 
gets the decree, and ^oes and makes the distress, and sells the 

foodS) before there is a possibility of discovering the fraud, 
hat Ins been attempted to be met by taking the baiIi£F up for 
a capital £eloay, as for stealing the cattie, or whatever he 
seised, and when the assizes came ofn I have seen him indicted 
for the feiony; a»d he produced -the civil bill decree ; then rt was 
said, it was a fraud, and the man ought to be prosecuted for the 
fraud and ior the perjury; for the perjury it n impossible, for 
who is to identify tne person to be ^le sweai«r at the sessions. 

Stealii^ a decree^ is a phrase perfectly understood in &e 
country. 1 have known this flagrant instance: there was a tenant 
ofmiae, vrfao^ for a cottier tenant, wa:s comfortable; the raank 
had five imlch cow«; he got a typhus fever, which extended to 
bis wife and children ; - while n^ was lyin^ in that state, two 
decrees were stolen upon him, every particle he had in the 
world was sold, aiul he was reduced to complete beg^ry : wjhen 
I came to the countiy afterwards, and he made a compnniit of 
this, I fowad tiMUt the maa who had done so, was also Irving' as 
a tenant of mine, and I had no remedy in the world but to turn 
him off 4 Cor I found it impossible to institute a prosecution with 
auecess. 

Those decrees are sometinres o'btaitied ui)der the pretence of 
what they call " i^^eaf;*' that tenn^ requires ettplanation^ tti« 
ontg'oing' tenant tn Ireland, ahnost universally, is entitled to a 
poTtioB of the crop which thej^ caH sheaf; it is in some places the 
^lird dieaf : and they talk of a shesf of potatoes, a sheaf of' 
Iwiga; aad one of those <lecre<rs was obtained, under ^pretence 
of a title to sheaf. 
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The hurry of the mode of proceeding in the ciril bill court 
is such as to leave it open to those frauds which I have alluded 
to; it is impossible to have any thine* more undignified^ or unlike 
a court of justice in general, than the civil bill court; there are 
two or three attormes talking to their clients on every side ; 
they are taking their insiructions, and examining the witnesses 
for the next causes, while the cause is going on. Diere is a 
great deal of vehemence of character about the Irish ; the 
p/aintiff and the defendant and their wives and their witnesses 
are all bawling at the same time; the attorney screaming: 
There is no poetry in saying, that justice is frightened away. I 
am told that six tnousand cases have been decided in a week. 

I take it that is a great evil in the system that the assistant 
barristers are practismg barristers; I do not mean at all to 
disparage my own profession ;' yet we are men, and the civil bill 
attormes employ the assistant barristers ; and the civil bill clients 
em]^loy the assistant barristers ; and in spite of the highest 
feelings of a very high profession, that will mingle ; but it ought 
not to be allowed to exist. 

Therefore I conceive it would be an improvement upon the 
present system^ if the office and functions of the assistant 
[Mirristers were made more exclusively judicial than they now 
are ; my own abstract opinion is^ tliat the evil of serving process 
for the recovery of small debts, and the necessary increase of 
oaths, is much greater than any that would occur, if they were 
irrecoverable. I think, in the balance of evils, it would be 
better that small debts were irrecoverable ; and I believe that 
few small debts would be unpaid, if there was no le^al process ; 
for no man would get credit but a man who had a character for 
punctuality; and that again would operate upon society as an 
additional bonus to character and fidelity. I think it would be 
Vetter therefore if debts, under perhaps 5/. or more, were irre- 
coverable, and the assistant barristers were lessened in number, 
and increased much in salary ; for if you do not pay the workmen 
well, yx)u will not have workmen ; and that they went stated 
circuits, and that they tried every question by jury, and that 
the mag-istrates were not exempt from serving upon those j.urie8, 
^8 constituting part of the sessions court, WTiicn is another evil 
wherever a jury is attempted in those cases; but the evils of the 
eiril bill court are nothing in point of perjury, and every abomi- 
nation, compared' to the evils of the petty courts in corporate 
towns and boroughs, where the manor courts continue td exist' 
m Ireland ; in the manor courts, the most indecent proceedings 
take place; a vulgar fellow, a hedg-e schoolmaster, or driver to 
au estate, is made seneschal, that is the judge of the court; he 
holds the court generally in a miserable whiskey house. It is 
almost a universal rule that the jury will not go together, unless 
they get a certain portion of whiskey; and I have known 
iastances, because -they were proved before me; that the jury 

E 
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decided for the person who gave them most whiskey, having 
declared that they would do so. The juries are sworn in those 
manor courts, and returned by the seneschal. I hardly know one 
person of respectability as seneschal ; I knew one, but he was a 
magistrate, and he was deprived of the commission of the peace 
upon that account ; he was nearly connected with myself. It 
was the case of Mr. Jeremiah McCarthy, in Nevnnarket, in the 
county of Cork ; I think that by not allowmg* actions to be brought 
for very small jBums, and by having regular circuits, six or eight 
circuits in a year, civil bill circuits, that justice would be brought 
home to the doors of the poor in Ireland, without bringing liti- 
gation and chicanery. 

It is my opinion, that if the business under the civil bill process 
w^as conducted with more regularity, and with more certainty 
as to the administration of justice, than it is at present, that 
that very circumstance would have a very great tendency to 
diminish the number of actions ; and that if the attornies^ emolu- 
ments were allowed to be increased at the will of his client, it 
would also diminish the number much by taking away his inte- 
rest to multiply the number. But with regard to the Crown 
side, I think the assistant barrister is decidedly useful in Ireland. 

If I am asked if I think that sufficient time is allowed by the 
assistant barrister at the Quarter Sessions for the business of the 
Crown court, I should say no ; it is not, strictly speakings the 
duty of the assistant barrister ; he feels, as it appears to me, that he 
discharges his duty if'he does the civil business ; and then the cri- 
minal business being* matter of supererogation, he is anxious to 
get rid of that as fast as he can ; therefore I do not think that 
sufficient time is given to the criminal business : and I am of 
opimon that his attendance upon his professional duties in Dublin 
interferes with his duty as assistant barrister in the Crown court ; 
because the more an assistant barrister is employed in Dublin, 
the more it is his interest to shorten the time of the circuit, 
in order to set to Dublin to attend his own business. He 
is likewise, by law, chairman of the Crown court, but with a 
single voice only, no casting voice ; and I have known hini over- 
ruled by the magistrates, but never improperly: upon the whole, 
I think the attendance of a barrister at the sessions calculated to 
do great good, if he had leisure enough to attend to it properly. 
At present the business in the Crown court is in general very 
badly conducted in the southern provinces, with which I am ac- 
quainted practically: the grand juries areselected from improper 
persons : the venders of spirits and beer, find it a profitable 
trade, Because they can vote against the finding of bills ag-ainst 
their customers; so that of late I have known some assistant 
barristers make out a good grand jurj^ out of the half-pay offi- 
cers who happened to be resident in the neighbourhood ; I 
m^n the £^rand juries at the quarter sessions ; I do not of course 
speak of the grand juries of the assizes ; I do i^ot know that in 
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the south any relig'ious ilistinctiou is made on the «es^ioii8 grand 
juries ; it is certainly not a suhject of complaint. With respect 
to the appointment of petit juries at sessions, it is equally bad, or 
perhaps worse ; the criminal practice at the sessions is to have 
almost every cause tried with a double aspect ; a prosecutor, as 
soon as he Ras ^ven his evidence, goes into the dock, and tlie 
prosecuted comes upon the table to prosecute ; they send up 
cross indictments. With the exception of Waterford, and Cork, 
I believe there is no local bar ; the consequence is, that the 
sessions business is done altogether by attornies, and the class of 
sessions attornies is not the most respectable ; that, however, is 
diminishing^, and respectable young men do certainly now prac- 
tise; the relaxation of the Popery laws has ffiven a bettor 
class of attornies than existed in the counties bc^re. The fees 
of the civil bill court are regulated by Act of Parliament ; I am 
ignoTant whether the fees oi the criminal court are reg-ulated so 
or not; but as long as courts exist for the recovery of small 
debts, which I beg to say, as far as my own humble judgment 
goes, I think it would be better not to have courts for the re- 
covery of small debts, but as long as they do exist, the cheaper 
they are made, in my opinion, tne better ; the principle seems 
to me to be cheapness ; my great objection to those courts, is 
the immense quantity of perjury they necessarily engender. 

The manner in which justice has been administered by the 
magistrates throughout the south of Ireland has made a very 
\mfevourabIe impression upon my mind. The mode of adniinis- 
tering the criminal law by the magistrates, has been very bad, 
and continues so, though the petit sessions has given some im- 
provement. The administration of justice is divided into minis- 
terial acts, which are preparatory to trials in criminal courts, and 
judicial acts, where the magistrates inflict penalties and decide 
cases. Now, in tninisterial acts, there was a great flippancy in 
sending persons to trial upon informations brought in writing to 
the magistrates, and sworn to without due examination or caution ; 
so that in the southern counties the difference was very great be- 
tween the number of persons found in the calendar at such 
assizes, several of whom were months in gaol, and the number 
indicted ; and a very great disproportion between those indicted 
and those convicted ; now a vignant and a partial magistracy 
ivould certainly have prevented those cruel grievances. Added 
to that very great abuses prevail with regard to the manner in 
which summonses for attendance have been granted. I know 
instances in which peasents were summoned by two magistrates 
who resided nineteen miles from the farm, and the people went 
with their witnesses the nineteen miles; and as soon as it was 
found they had their witnesses, and were ready for the cause, the 
magistrates at once adjourned the court for a week ; so that they 
had, thirty-eight miles to travel with their witnesses without 
effect ; although there were magistrates T^sident nearer than the 
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nineteen miles. Those two magistrates have iince be6n Teiy 
singularly circumstanced, for one of them is in the depot for 
transported couTicts, and the other I saw discha^ed as an insol- 
vent the other day ; they would have harassed the people three or 
four weeks more, if I had not been in the eountry : and this 
arises from the party who sues for tithes before magistrates b^Dg 
empowered to choose the magistrates before whom he will bring 
the cause; and there is no option in the party complained 
against. Magistrates who are tithe-owners are, I think, ex- 
cluded; but men, if the^r do act, what is the remedy of the 
peasant! only an application to the court of King^s Bench ; it is 
quite idle to talk of tnat to an Irish peasant. 

Summonses have been issued for very trivial matters : and my 
real opinion is, that the magistrates, taken altogether, hav^ not 
that feeling that men ought to have who hold any species of ju- 
dicial station ; there is not the generous sentiment of abhorrence 
of wrong and oppression among the class of men who are magis- 
trates in Ireland which there ought to be. It is a convenient 
thing for a man to have a commission of the peace in his neigh- 
bourhood ; he can make those he dislikes fear him, and he can j 
favour his friends ; a great deal of that prevails, and must neces- | 
sarily prevail, in a state of society such as subsists in Ireland. We ; 
have complaints professionallv coming constantly before us, of , 
the modes of inflicting fines for various offences ; and we have 
reason to believe the complaints are well founded, though it is | 
almost impossible to procure redress for them. 

The lower class of of the people conceive that it is not the 
justice of the case that is to decide it before the magistrates, hat 
the person who has most favour and interest ; and the moment I 
thev have any thing to be decided before magistrates, they ran- 
sack the entire neighbourhood to get letters of recommendation 
to the ma^strates : and it is famiiiar in belief, and I have no | 
doubt of it, that magistrates have recived money and various • 
articles : where they could not give money, eggs and butter, ^ 
and fowls, and presents of various kinds, and free labour where ^ 
they can give nothing else ; and immorality where females are ^ 
mterested ; complaints of that description have been made, and '' 
they purchase favour in a mode which is not difficult to be under- 
stood. The system that has been recently introduced of bringing 
magistrates together at petit sessions, has certainly improved the* 
general admmistration of justice. This alteration of inducing* 
the magistrates to act in petit sessions was brought about by the ' 
repeated recommendation of the i udges. The measure of revising 
the magistracy, which was lately adopted, struck out some very ' 
bad men ; but it was used occasionally to deprive of the commis-^ 
sion of the peace most excellent men, without any cause ; it was 
peculiarly severe upon the Ron^an Catholic magistrates. I know ^ 
an instance of a gentleraan, wfeo hfts been deprived of the com- ' 
mission of the peace iir the county of Cork, witliout any pretenca ^ 
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in the world, but that he was a Roman Catholic, reeiding in the 
neighbourfaclod of a very high ascendancy gentleman ; I speak of 
Mr. Philip Harding, of Macroon ; he is a gentleman who has a 
fee simple or landed proper^ of 7 or 800/. a year, and has consi« 
derable money property. He is more independent in circum* 
stances than the general class of magistrates, and was certainly a 
very excellent magistrate. Most magistrates in Ireland owe 
money : and I beg to say I confine my observation to magistrates 
owing money to that part of Ireland with which I am acouainted. 
I have said, i wish to have it understood, that with the details of 
the northern provinces, I am unacquainted of my own knowledge ; 
I believe, in point of property, the magistrates in the n'orth are 
better off than those in the south. 

The Chancellor has excluded attorneys ; but it would not be 
right to draw an inference against him from Mr. Harding being 
excluded, for he has acted on local information ; it would have 
been better if he had been more cautious. Mr. Garrett Nagle 
was struck out of the commission of the peace ; but I understand 
he has been restored. In the county of Cork, most of the Catholic 
magistrates were struck out, but some of them have since been 
restored. 

With respect to the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
the direction of the Bank of Ireland, for the last two-and-thirty 
years Roman Catholics have been eligible to the situation of 
bank directors, but not one of them has been elected, although 
an immense deal of bank stock belongs to the Catholics ; in 
their fair proportion, they ought to have two or three of the bank 
directors always Catholics ; their exclusion was injurious to the 
Catholic commercial men during the war, and in times of com- 
mercial speculation ; but I think the result has been highly be- 
neficial to them, and accounts, in my mind, for the superior 
wealth of the Catholic commercial community in Dublin over 
the Protestant ; they were thrown upon their own resources, and 
obliged to make fortunes by degrees, and such are the men who 
generally keep their property longest ; there was a difference of 
opinion, with respect to eifibct of the Act of 1793, as to its 
effect on the charter, in order to procure the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to the bank direction ; there were three opi- 
nioDS taken ; two of them were unfavourable to the Catholics. 
Mr. Ponsonhy, who j^ve one of the adverse opinions, was after- 
wards himself astonished at having g^ven it ; whether it is that 
we conceive ourselves better lawyers now, from attending more 
exclusively to the profession of the law, I cannot sav ; but no 
lawyer at present in Ireland has the least doubt on the subject 
that they were eligible all along. 

By tbe Act of 1807 or 1808, when the bank charter was re^ 
newed, there is a clause saving all rights that existed under the 
former Act of 1793; if I recollect right, there was a clause 
hronght in to empower Catholics to become bank directors, and 
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that Sir Samuel Romilljr declared in the Hoase, that it was iiot 
necessary ; I may be mistaken in that, but I understand it to be 
the universal opinion of the profession ; and speaking* of so hum- 
ble an individual as myself, I have no doubt, that Catholics are 
eligible. 

But no Catholic has been, in fact, ever yet elected; in the 
subordinate officers employed by the Bank, there are a few 
instances of Catholics being admitted to a clerkship ; but the 
thing in Ireland which is most grievous is not perhaps the letter 
of the law, but the spirit in which the letter is acted upon : there 
are other instances m which the Act of 1793 rendered the Ca- 
tholics admissible to offices not immediately under the govern- 
ment, to which they have never been admitted ; such for example, 
as the freedom of the city of Dublin ; yet there has not, I believe, 
been a single instance of a Catholic obtaining that right ; in 
general, the persons were too poor to enforce it. At my own 
expense, I found a man of the name of Cole ; and I got a peremp- 
tory mandamus from the King's Bench about five years ago, 
ana from that until the present year the matter rested 5 when 
we have again obtained a mandamus which will be returnable 
the next term : in a case in which the individual had been a Pro- 
testant, he would have been admitted at once|; and it was so sworn 
in his affidavit, and not denied in the affidavits of the corporation, 
on showing cause, as I recollect. In other corporations, the same 
adherence to the exclusion is still continued : in the corporation of 
Limerick, for instance; but that was rather to keep it in the hands 
of a particular family ; the religion is mixed there with self interest. 
In Ct)rk it is an inconvenience, but it is not so strict. I am not 
aware of any other corporation in which it has had that effect, 
because the corporations with which I am acquainted are not, 
in g'eneral, open corporations except Dublin. I am not ac- 
quarnted with the details of the corporation of Waterford, but 
tnere are Catholic freemen there, and there are CathoUc freemen 
at Cork. In answer to a question just now put to me, I have 
said that I attribute in some degree to the exclusion of the Ro- 
man Catholics from the Bank, the superiority of their wealth 
in Dublin; and my reasons for thinking so are these: many 
circumstances have made me very intimately acquainted with the 
City of Dublin, and the commercial men in it: first my professional 
opportunities ; secondly, the political part that I have taken : both 
which causes have brought me into immediate connection with 
the Catholic mercantile men. The opposition to us has like- 
wise made me tolerably well acquainted with the Protestant 
commercial men ; and these causes have given me a knowledge 
of what we call the liberal men. Now, from these causes com- 
bined, I am able to say, with a ^ood deal of confidence, that the 
preponderance of the commercial wealth in Dublin is with the 
Catholic merchants. The spirit with which the laws have been 
administered in Ireland has not allowed these concessions 



which were made to the Catholics in 1793, to go folly into effect* 
as the legislature intended. In the case of purchases made by 
Roman Catholics of landed property in Ireland^ no exception is 
ever taken to the purchasing* of lands, the title of which de 
pended upon confiscation or forfeiture : on the contrary, in ad- 
Tising- a purchaser to buy» as a professional man, I infinitely pre- 
fer that it should have been a forfeited property, and for this 
distinct reason, that then the origin of the title is easily traced ; 
for after the usurpation, all those who obtained forfeited property 
took out patents for it, and therefore we easily find the patent, 
and direct the searches merely for subsequent periods : so that I 
take it to be an additional advantage in carrying an estate to 
market in Ireland, that it was a forfeited estate, f myself, in the 
small property I possess, have lands that are forfeited ; and in- 
deed, circumstances having placed me a good deal in the con- 
&dence of wealthy Catholics, and knowing a good deal of their 
purchases, I do not think I could call to recollection the pur- 
chases, by Catholics, of any thins but forfeited estates ; and the 
instences m which they have purcliased them are beyond a doubt 
very numerous: consequently the Catholic body, as a body, 
would have no interest in reversing the forfeiture, and the wealthy 
Catholics would be ruined by it ; and the proportion of the pro- 
perty that never was forfeited must be extremely small. Tnere 
IS but one instance, within the scope of my knowledge, of a pro- 
perty that nev^r was forfeited, and I possess that myself. I 
neVieve the whole of Ireland has been two or three or four times 
forfeited. The northern forfeitures were many of them in the 
rei^n of Queen Elizaoeth ; the southern were at the Usurpation, 
and again at the Revolution. During the reigns of James the 
First and Charles the First, there were immense forfeitures, both 
in the north and in Connaught. There were some in the reign 
of Edv^ard the Sixth ; but those were principally church lands. 

The quit rents show pretty well what^estates have never been 
forfeited. The distinction between crown rents and quit rents I 
take tc> be this : crown rents show where it was forfeited ; quit 
rent, in its sig-nifi cation, was a kind of composition for a bad 
title, for quieting the title, and may exist as well after forfeiture 
as in lands not forfeited. I can also state from my own know- 
ledge that there is a considerable sum lent out by Catholics on 
mortgages of estates, in addition to the land purchased by them. 
Except in Dublin itself, the Irish Catholics have not, until lat- 
terly, got into the habit of placing their money in the funds ; they 
have lent their money on landed security. Judgments and mort- 
gages were, till lately, considered nearly equal in value in Ire- 
land. 

There is also a considerable proportion of the tenantry greatly 
interested in the present state of^ things, by the possession of 
very long leases : and on forfeited estates I am quite convinced 
that a measure so ruinous to all the wealth and property and in- 
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tellifi^ence of die Catholtcfl of Ireland^ « an attempt to got back 
for the old proprietors, if they could be traced, the forfeited lands, 
could not be oevised ; in short, it is a thing utterly impossible. 
I am convinced it would not only create general alarm, but 
diat if they had the least notion it would be done, there is 
nothing which would excite civil war so soon. 

As to drawing atiy comparison between the state of Catholic 
property now, whether landed or personal property, with what it 
was previous to the. year 1T78, I cannot do it: out it has in- 
creased enormously ; and it is increasing every day : the Union 
has tended very much to increase the resident Roman Caiholic 
. property in Ireland; it drained off for every purpose of colonial 
government, and from the expectation of proniotion in the army 
and navy, the Protestants ; the Protestants being of a wealthier 
class, when the war prices fell, th^ could not oear to witness 
the misery which the Roman Catholic peasant endured from 
habit, ana therefore they auctioned off every thine', and went off 
to America in numbers. These things, as far as I nave observed, 
have a daily tendency to increase the resident numbers, streng-th, 
and wealth of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, as compared with 
the Protestants. 

The Catholic commercial property was very much shaken be- 
fore 1778, by the decisions, which made judgment debts discov- 
erable ; which means, that when a Catholic had a certain kind 
of jproperty, any person filing a bill in chancery, merely stating 
the owner of tne property to be a Catholic, and that he the 
plaintiff then was a Protestant, he was entitled to a decree for 
the property. 

The state of the law before 1778 was such, that accumulation 
of property in the hands of a Catholic was difficult ; of landed 
property impossible ; but even of personal property, the moment 
they laid it out on any security affecting land. A judgment, in our 
county, is not a lien on land, but is convertible into a lien ; and 
it was held that the convertible nature of the judgment into a lien 
on landed property, though not brought into action by what we 
call an ele^t, still rendered it discoverable. 

I have before stated that many Roman Catholics are very 
unjustly excluded from being members of particular corporations 
in Ireland, in the city of Dublin especially; and I understand 
Derrv, but I may be mistaken : and 1 think by making it punish- 
able t)y a pecuniary fine, to refuse the undoubted right oi a poor 
man, and by giving* double or treble costs, which would easily 
encourage respectable attomies to speculate by advancing their 
own money to enforce the right, would be an excellent if not a 
perfect remedy, because it would go to the extent of the evil ; 
perhaps if I had the preparing an Act of Parliament, I should 
propose some legislative provisions to facilitate the modes, so as 
to prevent the applicants from being defeated in matters of form, 
where in substance they were correct; but with the two thing-s 



tf^etlier, preventlu^ tht rjchi heing itupedeJ by aiere teohiiioQi 
Voraisiij the corporation, witli which by-tha-byc a man who isuot 
alrea«^v in the conioratlon cannot be so well acquainted; and u 
provNon of this kind, that every qnostion of ripfht should be the 
nnrtertpied, and tried in one of the superior courts; for example, 
i\v eoiirt of Kin;>'s B^eh, aiid there need not be a better; tho 
ihing vcowld perhaps approach to perfecticiH ; but we should not 
<lonny tViDiX to encoura^fe porsons not entitled lo llie riglu^ un- 
jihik lo chrirn it; that would be an e\il. 

But I apprehend it would be a beneticial regulation if, in every 
corporation, tliey were bound to examine* the chvini.s of frocdoia 
ittlie first ineetiiig' after the petition for fre«?duui was presented, 
[previous lu doing any other business, save and except the elec- 
tion of mayor or sheriff; as that certainly would prevent what is 
ca'leJin Ireland " cushioning," a teehniial phrase, ruferrinjj to 
the not deciding" upon tho iTtim r.t all ; that is a practice wliich 
^as\)oen much compIiunc<i of. I r*lso think that if moans can be 
tlevisedlo prevent tlie applienlion of the eorp(»rate funds by the 
<*oiporation to the vexatious dcfeuces set up against appKcalions 
fc freedom, that vrould have a beneficial elleet : I would add, 
^bat it would be a great a-i^iitional advantage if, where an un- 
founded resistance to a Just claim was made, it might be in the 
powerof the judge to cerMf. his oj)iaioH of the verdict, and then 
that the individuals should V.(' theinst^lves responsible, as well as 
the eorporatioTi funds; a:t(l ihat the corporation might have a 
teraedyover for the costs uliiih they were put to against the 
indmiuals ; a legal provision to some such eJiVct, would pro- 
oabJrdirainisli the resistance to the claiias^ poor men. 

^kave known applications caadvs for Vhe franchise in Dublin 
and Limerick. Applications liaTe l>oen continued for many years; 
the Limerick corporation, beinjLC experienced in the modes of 
deity, have used an extreme deal oi ingenuity to interpose de- 
^^)S [they have, under the appearance of fairness, instituted 
^fiWnals to try the right thom>;ehes, in the first instance; the 
'^'meaning- of which is, a tribunal to exclude, in all possible 
^*^**cs, as many persons as possible. 

In the case of a Mr- Kij'kland, a Protestant, h^ has givom 
proofs of what we call liV)erality ; a«d that is ahtiost as bad aa 
popery in the eyes of the corporation. But I do iiot know any 
^Bg'of the foundation uf Lis cJaini for admission. 

In the case hefore the corporation of Limerick, in instituting 
ihe tribunal to try the right, I am sure they had nothing* else iu 
^'cw but to, defeat it; they have used every species of dcxtoi'.ity 
wr years to avoid the trial of the li ht, and to tcavc the corpora"* 
^on and its property in the hands of an indisidual, who appoints 
^te sheriff, and every thing of that kind. 

On one occasion, in the ease oi*''' Lord Kiltarton against Mr. G. 
ntt/ a barrister, Pitt was sued as assigr:ee of a covenant The 
^^>>^ WAS tried before my Lord Chief Baroti; we, for the defen«- 
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t« Q^uill^n^ed th« array of tli^ juror*, qo tha ground thai bo(h 
'iiffi had Deeti nomriiited by Lord Kiltartoii^ the phiintiff; and 
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vrhen tho challeng'o Wcis g-iven in, a efentleinan (I do not wish to 
mention hi^ namo) got up, and said in open court, '^ Do not 
persevere in that ehall(*ng'e, for upon my honour, for the last two 
or thrcf^ year^, my uncle has g'iven me the^appointment of mayor 
and sheriffs, and ail the mcmber>i of the corporation ; and not my 
Lord Kiltiirton ;'" this happened I believe about 1811^ it was at 
least as early as that. 

The corporation of Limerick has been the property of a single 
individual, its revenues and all; the corporation of Dublin certainly 
has not; it has belonged to a party, but not to an individual: they 
tire parallel cases to a certain extent, the lines extend the same 
way, but they are by no means co-extensive. Upon the subject 
of Ciitholies sitting upon the commission g-rand iirries in Dublin,! 
have heard of Catholics sitting upon the commission grand jury, 
but never on tlie term grand juries, in the city of Dublin, though 
thev have certainly been eliofible to that situation for the last 30 
years; Indeed I do not think Catholics would have been on^the 
commission grand Juries, if tliey had any power of raiding money, 
or tho <;enoral power of appointing to various offices; the term 
grand jury in Dublin has a g-reat deal «»f patronage, as well as the 
power of taxation to a great extent ; it is, in my humble judgoient, 
\ery badly constituted; tlicro are men of very small property upon 
it constantly, while Catholics of great wealth who are taxed by 
those men, are never on such grand jury: at the-same time 1 ought 
to say that there are rich Protestant merchants excluded; but 
if a rfch Protestant merchant thought it wise to meddle in corjyo- 
ration politics, he might be easily upon it, unless he was a gentle- 
man wlio took what we call tlie liberal side; but any Prutestaut 
merchant of wealth, who chose to meddle in corporation politics, 
would easily bo upon thoses grand juries. The members of that 
grand jury are principally supported by officers under the |)olict% 
nldenncn, shenifs and peers, and so on. In short those grand 
jurors principally consist of the corporation officers. Practically 
speaking', the great proportion of the wealth of Dublin is exclu- 
" ded from those corporate officers; bcciiuse several of the wealthy 
Protestants do not think it worth their while, and not having an 
adequate object, to become corporators ; whereas those poorer 
persons of whom the corporation is principally constitutei make 
money of it, and have patronage, which is equal to money ; they 
therefore devote themselves to the measures which bring iheiB 
forward in t!ie corporation ; therefore I mean distinctly to say that 
a man in Dublin who is a Catholic, whatever his wealth and re- 
spectability may be, is more excluded from sitting on those grand 
juries, which have the power of raising vast sums of money, than 
a Protestant; for example, Jtfec hiw as it stands at present pre- 
cludes him from any office i:i the c^rporalifon ; u Catftorie at pre- 
sent cannot be mayor, oi* sheiiS*, <?r aKi«»riiian^ or common council- 
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man"; he caniuii Ue master. ar narJeu uf any of tlie guildni lie «aQ 

hold DO situation id the corporation but that q( mere Iroeman ; and 

as the grand jurors are constituted almost entirety of corporation 

official men, therefore they are infinitely less likely to be on tbd 

fi^and jury than Protestants of any class/ And altliougHh I believe 

were exist as much dissatisfaction among^ the wcfilthy rrotestants* 

community, at being excluded from tlioKo jtrrand juries, as existut 

amon^ the Catliolics; still be it observed lhi*J dissiitlsfuction is ini- 

bitter^d to tJie Cathohc by relijjious dissciition, to u dog^ree wliicU 

increases the unpleasantness of the fcelin<^ a gvnAt deal; I nni 

nevertheless of opinion, there is a remedy for tliose Inconveniences 

that arise out of the corporation system of |?overnmont, otlicr 

than -by a total change in the charter of corporation. I think by 

a fair and liberal spirit actuating the gorernmcnt, and particularly 

the not giving promotion in the various offices in the patronage of 

govemmenty to violent partisans of any kind, much may be dono 

to \>ring the corporation of Dublin to be practically uiet'ul ; but I 

think, as the offices are given only to those who distini^uish them* 

*e/i es in a particular way, it is a .stimulus to the present course. 

The government of Ireland, 1 take It, have complete controul 
over the corporation of Dublin ; for there are so many offices in 
the gift of government^ removable at pleasure, to bo given to 
Dubun corporators, particularly those connected with the police, 
that if the government chose to point out that they should shape 
their course in a different way, the thing would bedone, as I con- 
ceive, very speedily, I know that some events^ have happened 
lately, which it is conceivedy prove that the government have not 
ibat complete control over the corporation. It is very true the 
frisii goTernment is divided ; there is a certain portion of it whoso 
power enables the corporation to act against another portion of 
It. A system p^ainst the admission of ProtastanUr into any ofiicea 
vrho do not mamtaia opinions favourable to the Catholic claims 
exists to that degree at this time that it would be utterly impos- 
sible for any man who entertained nu opinion fti^ourable to tha 
CatholicM, to become a sheriff of Dublin, on the contrary, no 
man can now be sheriff of Dublin who does net give an un- 
equivocal pledge of his hostility to the Catholics. The majority 
of the aldeimen axe supposed to be liberal, or at least disposed to 
Uherality. The sherifi is obliged to give a pledge of toasting at 
all public dinners, that which is considered, and intended, as an in* 
suit to the Catholic population, '' The glorious and immortal 
memory/' To drink tnat toast is considered a pledgee of hostility 
against the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. In Dublin, 
and generally in Ireland, it is considered so, anrl as far as I havc^ 
ever neard, mteuded as such; 1 never knew any man g-ive it in 
public, that did not mean it so. **Tlie jjlurious memory," is not 
the health of King William alone, for it is current in Ireland with 
the brass money and wooden shoes, popery and slavery, and a 
great dczj inocc. I have known Caffcohcs' give the heaUh <J 
King >VilIiaBJ, as I should give it jiij^clf, as a^n ai^bcrtor of the 



pribcrpfeK of civif and religiouff fibertv ; ou the confray, tlie higb 
sheriff of Dublin drinks it, with a \ie\v to put down civil and ro*^ 
ligious liberty : and many of those o^entlemen to whom I impute 
that, would fee greatly astonished, if I formed any other notion of 
it. There is generalfy a meeting" at Morrison's, previovwly to an 
election of sherifls, of the g"entlemen wko influence the elections 
in the common council;; and n^man has any chance, at preseut^of 
succeeding*, unless he g-ives the pledg-e ; ai\d whea thecor^iurutioa 
meet, it i^ announce<l openly, that he has pFedg-ed himseit to give 
that toasts The corporation of Dublin means it as a sig^n ©f supe- 
riority and triumph, and that they determine not to allow the eivil 
equolizatiian of tlimg;s that we are seeking for; it ws a kind of 
Shibboleth of party, denoting foreg^one triumph, and bespeakuif 
future degradation to us. And those feelings are generally w- 
pressed in the toast as announced, and as appears by the news- 
paper reports, in the most offensive .^hape. We know of them, o{ 
coiirsiv, or;ty from the newspapers; tlnty are g'eneraliy aeccmi- 
panied bv very violent declarations of hostility to the Catbohe 
claims. And what convinces me of its offeusive nature is, (Imt it^ 
was a kind of charter toast after the violation of the treatv ut 
Limerick, and the enactment of the penal laws ;' it was one ot tho 
pledgees that kept men tog^ether during* that period, when tlie 
Catholics were tnns excluded, and all the invasions upon their 
properties and rig'Jits committed : therefore the Committee may 
collect, that it has not been taken up as a recent invention, for 
the purpose of insult, but merely persevered rii.,,ancj felt mote, a* 
the government anA the law liare become favonrable to the 
Catholics ; while the government, was hostile to the Catholics^ 
the inaividtials giving tlii.s toast wcrt* considered quite in accor- 
dance to tJic govemmeiYt, and not noticed 5 but when the law V^* 
the Catholics, to a certain extent, under the protection of govern- 
ment, and wc became to a certain degree subjects, the Orange 
party with their great and volunteer association going beyond the 
law, and threatening «s beyond it, gave the toast an effect wbuh 
it had not before. In point of fact, the Catholics used to take 
offence at it thirty or forty years ag-o. I have known amon? 
Catholic gentlemen, and persons oi an Orange cast, (juarrels 
arising constantly; and their considering it a personal ^^^"^^^ 
and retaliating in an offensive manner on Protestants wboplc^g^"^ 
that toast in their presence. About thirty or forty years ago, th<> 
iloman Catholk' gentlemen used to join in drinking: the toast, 
" The glorious memory ;" after the year 1782, there was a better 
ftpirit created in Ireland between llie Catholic and Protestant; 
they almost forgot their dissensions; ai>d at that period, if '^ JPj^ 

florious memory''* bad been given in the presence of a CathomV 
e would have joined in ijt ; for, after all, tne spirit of civil and re- 
ligious liberty is as dcarto us z^ to the Pi'otesiant. The Gathon^^ 
^t that period, fired over the statue of King- William, and jomea 
in it licarliiy. If I am called upon to state upon what facts I ft?n'\*'^*^ 
^pinion that the corporatiou'of Dublin w«re tiincoufagcd iti iUii>«^- 
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YaKtY, by a portion of th« goverinnant, I tlioiild ^a}^ knonisig* tLat 
there is* a portion of the government of Ireland w hut wo eal! 
"liheral/* and a portion \\hi(h we call " illihornl, dnd seeing 
that the men get promotion in the eity of Dublin, wlio he- 
Ion^ to the illiberal porty, I think, to my mind, there is not no 
decisive a proof of encoiirtigoment as giving otfiee and emolument. 
—Il is not pleasant to name individuals, hut ]I will name Alder- 
wan Darley for exarrj)le; he is notoriously an extremely illiberal 
person; he has lately been promoted, by gc. ting un additional 
office, estimated at 760/. a year; Alderman Fleming was the riTul 
candidate, but Alderman l)arley was preferred by. the illiberal 
and more powerful part of the Iri^h government*, the contrast 
between the two is very striking to uh, and yet Alderman Fleming** 
ill eralitv was not so \erv decided, that it ought to have much 
Injured his promotion, 'find is not the only instance ; but take 
tWnnIl round, I do not think yon will find one of the liberal 
party in oftlee ; at h»ast it (h)es not strike my reeolleetton, that 
thej^isonc of the liberal jiarfy holdinir one of the Dtlices goveni- 
wj^of bc8;o\\ s. A idennan M'Kenny is totally excluded; Alderman 
Hartv, who is liberal, is totally excluded ; Alderman Smyth, 1 be- 
lieve, has got no sitmitiou under government, and he is liberal ; 
and I undertake, if the names are mentioned of those who hold 
the o&ces in the gift of the Irish government, they would all be 
found to he the fiery partizans of the Orange faction. — How many 
^ases have occurred during Lord Wellep?ley's administration I 
cannot state, but all that occurred were cf that description; it 

^culd however be unfair to attribute it to Lord Welleslej pcr- 
sona//v: nor can I conceive any reason why Alderman Darley 
should be preferred to Alderman Fleming, beyond dift'eronces in 
irreligious opinions; I am not in the state secrets; but I be- 
lieve Alderman Fleming to be a very worthy man.— Attendinjj 
Orang-e lodges is not to my mind a criterion ; at the same time 1 
^^Quld not be understood as saying, in the discharge of his duty 
fl*'am«gistrate, Alderman Darley has ever shoMU any favour or 
/^ftiality to a Protestant, rather than a Catholic ; but certainly 1 
would rather be an Orangeman than a Catholic if 1 was going' 
J'lto his office. 

Alderman Darley was on Orangeman notoriously; some ye;:rs 
8fo, he was the person that immediately after the King left t!.€> 
room, when he was in Ireland, gave the ofl'ensive toast, msulting- 
the King himself, the strongest' instance imaginable in my judg- 
^<?nt, so that it is not my opinion merely^ but is founded on factk 
^f a decisive and. unequivocal rial ure* 

Strictly speaking, an Orangeman is a person who has been 
^^'OTtk according to the c*eremonies, which vary in the Orange 
)od|res ; there have been» as I understand, five 6r six variationti 
^Qtfie signs and pass-words of the Orangemen; they were of a 
worse character, as I undejrtand, formerly ; and they have be^^ome 
^nore raitrgited in. latter times.. The Orange system is, to my 
Hjjmcnt, something formed upon the Frkkmasory : there is » 
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giand lodge io Dubliiv, there aro lodges beld in llid coiiniry aod 
affiliated from the grand lodge. No man, strictly speaiing, is an 
Orangeman, but a man, who at one time or other, had the pass- 
word and sign, and had taken the Orange oath, so that he could 
^o into a lodge, as a Freemason may go mto tbeif locoes : that 
18 in strictness my opinion of an Orangeman. There are ott//ytfr« 
who do not belong to a lodge, and I never considered those per- 
sons, though we mayfamitm:ly so term them, as Orangemen; 
tlie numbers are so much exag'gerated by the partizans; that I am 
hot ablo to form a very decided opinion upon it ; I take it, there 
are from twenty to twenty-five thousand men affiliated in the lodges 
in Ireland; 1 must, of^ Course, speak from conjecture on that 
subject. 

In applying the term Orangeman in all the discussions which 
unfortunately take place in Ireland, gentlemen who take part m 
(hem, confine themselves strictly to the persons who arejnem- 
lers of that society. There is nothing Dclter marked amongst 
us than the distinction betwixt Protestant and Orangeman ; for 
myself, some of my nearest relations, and most of my dearest 
friends, are Protestants ; it is universal, down to the lowest pea- 
sants, to discrimatc between Protestants and Orangemen iu the 
southern provinces. We make a distinction between Protestants 
and liberal Protestants: but wo make a marked distinction be- 
tween Orangemen and Doth those classes. \ liberal Protestant, 
in Ireland, is an object of great affection and regard with the en- 
tire Catholic population ; amongst ourselves, we always talk of 
him as a protector and a friend: a Protestant who is not an 
Orangeman, is spdken of as a stranger merely would be, but 
writhout feelinfi^s of hostility : the. Protestant who is an OFang'^^- . 
man, is considered as decidedly an enem^, and the extent of tiiat 
enmity depends upon the peculiar education and habits of the in- 
dividual wno speaiLS of it ; the peasantry speak of them as of Ex* 
terminators, I mean, of a sworn or affiliated Orageman. 

The word Orangeman is frequently applied to persons who, 
though not members of an Orange lodge, are known by the vio- 
lence of their principles, to be fit to belong to it ; but not indiscri- 
minately to such Protestants as are adverse to the Catholic claims. 
There are many Protestants who are adverse to the Catholic 
claims and are not considered as Orangemen ; no man is consi- 
dered an Orangeman, who has not shown some activity in his re- 
sistance ; and who has not, or been supposed to have, marked a 
distinction between Catholic and Protestant, or, who is not at 
least accused of it* According to the information I have, and the 
impression made upon the Catholics, and those in particular who 
take an active part upon the subject, is, that there are a number 
of Orangemen in the ma|^istraey cf the north; but the great evil 
which is complained of, is the number of Orangemen that arc in 
the armed yeomanry : my opinion is, the greater proportion ot 
Orangemen in Ireland are in the yecmanry corps ; the racts upon 
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iNrVidi 1 jttiUfy that opiDtoa arc, the oomplalntt to ma privately 
aud through the Catholic clerry. The information I receive, of 
acts of mal-adoiinititnition of tne law, and partiality, and of op^ 
pression of Catholic»» and of favour shown to Orang^emen ; such 
are the sources of mv iaformationy and are my grounds for the 
opinions I express. 1 consider the dissentions, which unfortn* 
nately prevail between Omngemen and Roman Catholics, as in«» 
fttrumental in aggravating the disturbances in Ireland, and teod«» 
i^gr much to continue tliem, particularly by reaRon of the notion 
tliat the gt)vernment was connected with the Orange system, and 
by that means, creating a reekUssness in the minds of the pea- 
saotry, and exciting a perpetual and irremediable hostility, while 
the Oranffe system shall last ; but the causes of the disturbances 
of Ireland lie muck deeper^^h^y are created by the peculiar 9tate 
of the country, by jNmerfy, the nature of Imarf, titkes^ ekurek raieSp 
and various otker nuUier$, I do not think the Insurrection Act not 
having been applied to any one of the northern counties (there be- 
ing no instances in which it has become necessary) affords a pre- 
auiDptton, that the disscntions between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics have not been, in any considerable degree, the caune 
of the necessity of applying that Act ; because, there are more 
resident gentry in the north, and there is less disturbance where 
there are resident gentry. There is a constant application of 
armed force in the north. The Catholics in the nortti are, I be- 
licTe, morf organized into rtft^on-m^it ; and the ribbonrmen 
do not, if I may so say, choose to fritter away their strenjth in 
those driftless acts of outrage, which the peasantry in the south 
do. With respect to the stability of the country, if a foreign 
enemy were to invade it, the north is in greater danger from Us 
Catholic population than the south : they are better organized. 
We have a great deal more trouble to check ribbonism than to 
check vrhite-boyism in the south : by we, I mean the Catholic As- 
sociation, and those who have taken an active part in Catholic 
politics. And I consider the insurrectionary movements, which 
/isre taken place in the south, quite distinct from ribbonism ; the 
only feature they have in common is, that the insurrectionary 
movements in the south, were also coupled with secret associa- 
tion, and oaths of obedience and secrecy: they have that feature 
in common. It is astonishing to what a degree of fidelity an 
Irish peasant obeys his oath oi secrecy. 

In speaking of the influence of the Orange association, in pro- 
ducing mischievous conse<iuences in Ireland, I think the Riboon 
associations owe their origin entirely to the Orange associations ; 
and I even think, that if the Orange processions alone were sup- 
pressed, that would go very far to suppress Ribbonism ; but the 
men excuse themselves thus: — that they must be prepared for 
the next twelfth of July, or fourth of November, or Derry-davy or 
whsUevor they call it, when the Orange procession is to taxe places 
I catiLOt say, precisely ^atwha^ time the Ribbon association begaa 



lu ide n:/rtb of IrcJaml : my own opaaiou i:^, diai if 14 a «oiiUniia- 
Uoh xA till) Defenilfi) »iysteui, which im mediately ensued on Uie 
i^riginal formation of the Orangf* as^oeiaiiou in the north, and was 
connectina* itself ivith the French Revolution, looking* at a com- 

{^lete revolution in Ireland, and a separation from £ i£*:iand. The 
.)efender association was at first confaned to the lower classes, hut 
had the had feature of being almost exclusively Catholic, as the 
Ribhon system is exclusively Catholic, Before the Defender sys- 
tem, wjis put down, the Presbyterians joined a good deal among 
the Defenders, and thus combined, tliey mixed with the llniti'd 
Irishmen^ since that period, in proportion as the Orange irrita- 
tion increased in the north of Irehuid, so has that of RibboDism 
increased; they act on each other: the exi$t^nce of Ribbonism 
makes it necessary for one, perhaps, to become an Orange mum; 
and the existence of Orangeism has ceitainly created many Rih- 
bon-men ; and it a|ipears, tliat the outrages that have taken place 
in the north of Ireland ha e generally, and I have looked at them 
pretty closely, originated with the njere insolence of triumph of 
the OrangemeYi, speaking of the lower classes of them. In their 
lodges they work thetnseives up into a great hatred of popery ; 
they go out armed wuth muskets and ball cartridges, and 
at the slightest sign of disrespect to them, they fire at the 
peasants ; to fairs, for instance, where men, of both [iolitical feel- 
ings assoml)le, the one party goes armed and the other is un- 
armed, I have not the least doubt^ that if it were made the subject 
of inquiry, it could be established, that although both parties go 
equally unarnaed, that the Orangemen, in general, leave their 
arms in a depot, about a mile or half a mile from the fair. In the 
evening, a riot is easily excited, and the Ribbonmen are equally 
willing to commence It with the Orangemen ; then the. practice 
has been fur. the Orangemen to retreat upon t/iei'r arms, and take 
their arms and shoot away, and many lives have been lost : namo.s 
of tho places are not familiar to me at this moment; but in the 
county of Monaghan, six or seven lives were lost, about eight 
years ago, in that way; but I liave no hesitation at all in saying, 
that in the course of a week I can give many namtis of places 
where that occurred ; the facts, themselves, have come to us very 
idistinctly. In the case of the riot at Monaghan, the Orangemen 
formed a depot of arms. There was a Mr. Kennedy, the son of a 
Presbyterian clergym*'^ti> arraigned for being accessary to these 
murders; but he was acquitted, and I believe honourably ac- 
quitted. 

I do not think the Defenders created the Rehelllon in 1 793 ; 
the Defendt rs were. merely organized when the Orangemen were 
desolating the country. The Orangemen, described by Lord 
Gosford in his speech, turned six or seven hundred families out 
the county iftf Armagh, by wrecking their property, and in many 
instances undermining their houses, and threatening them witi) '* 
Hell or Connauffht, without anv other cause whatsocvor but 
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th«ir b^in|P Roman Catholics ; to resist that persecution was the 
origin of tne Defender system. The Defenaer system, as I un- 
derstandy commenced as a re-action to that, and as a protection 
from that kind of system. And so far from its being* a matter of 
notoriety in Ireland that the Orange Association did lend mate- 
lial aid to the government, in defeating the conspiracy at that 
time, my opinion is very much the reverse. The rebellion of 
J 798 commenced with the Presbyterians and Dissenters as 
Lmted Irishmen ; the upper classes of the Catholics bad no 
kind of connexion whatever with it in the north ; when the Z)w- 
senterSy who had been united Irishmen, were defeated, especially 
at Saintfield, and after the murder of Lord O'Neil by them, then 
they g-ot protection by becominfif Orarvgemeiiy and they joined 
most heartily in prosecuting ana bringing to deserved punish- 
ment, in many instances, men who hadjomed them in rebellion ; 
but I think the rebellion of 1798 was very much brought to ex- 

?lode, to use an expression employed by an Orangeman in the 
rish parliament, by reason of the (hange lodges and the Orange 
system. The leading United Irishmen were almost all Presbyte^ 
rtans or Dissenters ; in the north the lower classes of United 
Irishmen wer^ at first almost exclusively Dissenters ; it spread 
then among the Roman Catholics, and as it spread into the 
^outhern counties, and of course, as it took in the population^ it 
increased in its numbers of Roman Catholics ; in the county of 
Wexford, where the greatest part of the rebellion raged, there 
were no United Irishmen previous to the rebellion, and there 
would have been no rebellion there if they had not been forced 
forward by the establishment of Orange lodges, and the whip- 
ping and torturing, and things of that kind. There were many 
Roman Catholics m the ranks of the United Irishmen, but it is a 
singular fact, that the number of Roman Catholic gentlemen 
who were engaged in the rebellion of 1798, was extremely few. 
At that period, the Defenders and Orangemen were openly en- 
gaged in the field. The Defenders have become United Irishmen, 
aoa they joined the Dissenting" United Irishmen; I have heard, 
tiiat the Defenders were originally Roman Catholics, and the 
Dissenters came amongst them ; and then Defenderism merged 
in the United Irishmen, and of course the Orangemen being at 
the side of the government in the rebellion, the Defender was 
coalesced with the united Irishmen, and being United Irishmen, 
were of course engaged against the Orangemen. But I do not 
think the ill-will existing in the Roman Catholic peasantry, in 
the present day, towards the Orangemen, originated in any 
thing* of that kind. An Irish peasant is not a speculative cha- 
racter ; he has not leisure for much speculation; the practical 
and continued instance of insult and triumph over him, is much 
more likely to stimulate him than any thing of that kind ; and I 
am sure they have totally forgotten the rebellion, and all interest 
in it. I have seen the printed oaths of Orangemen, and I had 
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raetor, if il occurred to me at the time I would lia?e published 
the terms on which the iofonnatioD had been procured ; I would 
not do aoy thin^ derogatory to any human bein^, without g-iv- 
ino'liiin perfectly fair notice at the time : I originally published 
tb&i which has been mentioned ; I also distinctly mentioned that 
I bad g^ivea money for the information, and that 1 was to give 
more. If Lord O'Neil were to protest, or any other rospoctable 
Orangeman in Ireland, denying the fact, that this ever was a 
part of the oath of an Orangeman, I would believe that he 
ivould not assert positively tnat which was untrue; but this 
would remain on my mind, that the lower clasnes of Orangemen 
indulge io a system, and have tests and pass-words, which an 
hoQourable member who has declared himself an Orangeman, 
(Mr. Brownlow) I am quite convinced would be incapable of 
acceding to; I would not think existence worth having, if I 
could believe a gentleman of rank and station could a.sscrt on 
liishouour what was not strictly true ; but this I will say, I never 
heard of an Orangeman supporting the Roman Catholic claims: 
Doris it a popular opinion in Ireland, that all the members 
of the House of Commons who resist the Roman Catholic 
claims, are Orangeman ; but it is the case. Many of the mem-* 
bers have the credit of being thought Orangemen; Mr. Goul- 
bourn is called an Orangeman in Ireland. I never heard that 
Mr. Leslie Poster was an Orangeman, nor do I believe that he 
is- As to Mr. Goulburn my opinion is, that he is not at present ; 
cettaiuly not since the Act of Parliament. I heard from a person 
of high credit, that Mr. Goulburn said in his presence, that he 
^^i taken the Orange oath. But if I had the honour of hearing 
i/r. Attorney General (Mr. Plunkett,) say so, I would be most 
thoroughly persuaded of his veracity ; or if it were denied by 
anybody that. was authorized to deny it, I should cease to be- 
lieve Mr. Goulburn to be an Orangeman. I never heard that 
Mr. Dawson was an Orangeman, he is reckoned bad enough, but 
lii^t 80 bad as that. Mr. Dawson is a gentleman whom we ex- 
Pfc(,oneday or other^ to be voting for the Catholics. I am not 
without 'my hope of it; 

. As to the extent of the population in Ireland, my impres- 
sion is, that it must exceed ei^ht millions. The paliamentary 
feturos made it nearly seven millions. I am convinced that is 
extremely under-rated in the county of Mayo. I have reason to 
i^lieve, that during the distress of 1822, there were some lists 
made by two gentlemen, peculiarly accurate in taking down the 
names of the persons relieved there. There were jealousies 
<UQong8t those that received the English money, and they were 
^erejore cautious in taking down the names oi persons relieved. 
I mean the charity fund ; the ^' English money " is another name 
for the charity fund* I understand, that the number of persons 
^lievjdd by name, exceeded the Parliamentary return by some* 
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testanls is much greater, including the estates of absentees ; but 
I know thai the relative proportion is diroinifthinfi^ daily, by the 
increase and acquisition oi landed property by the Catholics. But 
witii all that, it would not be too much to say, that the property 
of estates in fee in the hands of the Protestants was, as com- 
(tared with the property in the hands of the Catholics, as ten to 
one throughout Ireland. My opinion is, that certainly the 
Catholics are not seized in fee of more than one*tenth of the 
jountry^ if so much; but the derivative interests diminish the 
lalance of Protestant property very greatly ; and I should be 
orprized if any person was to say that there are counties in Ire- 
and, in which the Protestant population, as compared with the 
JSatholic, is three to one ; and I should be convinced in my mind 
hat that individual, if he was one of credit^ was himself mis- 
nforoied. I have no doubt upon my mind, that there is no county 
«& Ireland in which the majority is not Catholic ; and even where 
Catholics were, to a certain period, totally excluded. Until 
ktely, the Catholics were not admitted into the town of Bandon, 
they mre now the majority ; until lately, they were not admitted 
mto Deny ; they are nearly equal, if not equal at present, accor- 
Jinfi' to a return which I saw some short time ago. 

When I say that the members of the Church of Flngland are, 
nith respect to Presbyterians, as one half of the whole Protestant 
population, I do not mean to convey any idea of correctness or 
accuracy; having to answer the question,! must answer it as nearly 
a» I could. Upon the subject of registering freeholders^ I have 
regisl^ed freeholders ; the expense was merely the expense of 
taking the people, paying their expenses to the place where they 
were reg'istered ; the professional man who filed the forms, did 
not allow me to pay any thing ; but I think it is a shilling that 
is to be paid to the clerk of the peace: but I have known 
many instances in which landlords have not registered their free- 
Wders ; and I have known many instances in which the free- 
holders have paid the shilling to register themselves ; and I 
I^iiow the peasantry are anxious to register themselves, and feel 
the value of it : they feel that it makes them of importance ; they 
must, once in seven years, be courted ; and in the mean time be 
attended to : and even the landlords themselves court them when 
the election is going on. I do not think they speak to them in- 
dividually, but 1 know that they court them, which was my ex* 
pression ; the driver and the land-agent go round to them ; I 
Lave heard the term ^* drive them in to vote ;^^ and I have seen it 
done ; that exists, I am told, a good deal in Connaught. There 
are many places where the freeholders are under such obli- 
gnUons to the landlord, that they cannot refuse to vote as he 
pleases ; so much so, that they are in many instances considered 
part of the. live-stock of the estate. In those cases, the franchise 
IS of value, for it gives, where it is bofiajide, a term for hfe ; and 
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in Ireland, where land is so Taluable, the peasant haTingf a long 
term, it is always valuable. 

The tenure is a freehdidy whether it is a man^s own life- or any 
other life which is in the lease. They say that any uncertain in- 
terest in point of law is a freehold for ever, for a life or lives, no 
matter oi whom, but no number of years. But it is the common 

Eractit^e where a farm is ^one out of lease, from the landlord not 
eing able to determine immediately bow to dispose of it, for the 
tenants to remain as tenants at will for a certain time; and 
there is a great anxiety on the part of those tenants to have 
leases. All the peasantry in Ireland are extremelj^ anxious to 
get a lease ; and for this reason, they have so little capital 
that they have very little to lose, if the times should fail totally; 
and if the times should rise, the advantage of the tenure is great; 
the elective franchise forms a part of that desire ; those who take 
political interest in the event of an election court the freeholders 
universally; but, conceiving I understand the drift of the ques* 
tion, I have not the least hesitation in meeting it, if it is put di- 
rectly. It relates, I conceive, to the Catholic clergy; and I should 
say, that until recent periods, they scarcely courted the freehold- 
ers at all ; at present, and for some short time, they have; and I 
think they are now much in the disposition of courting the free- 
holders ; and I think, one cause for that increase of disposition is 
an increasing intelligence among the priesthood themselves ; an 
increasing sense among the Catholics generally of their degra- 
dation and the injustice done to them ; an increasing or increased 
unanimity amongst the Catholic body, enabUng us to work more 
together, and to use, for what we conceive legitimate political 
purposes, all the influence we possess, the deep and settled 
anxiety on all our minds to procure emancipation, that is, ^^ 
equalization of civil eights ; it was successfully, and I think use- 
fully exerted in Sligo. I have known it. exerted in the city of 
Cork with great success, in the return of Mr. Hutchinson: to a 
certain extent, but not near so much as is supposed, it was used 
in the county of Dublin. But it is right to add, that I never 
knew an election yet, in which the Protestant clergy did not take 
a most active part, from the. first to the last, purely because it was 
unnecessary : we laytnen did it ourselves. In Cork, it was prin- 
oipally managed by one of the cleverest, and I thinks one oi the 
worthiest men I ever knew, the present Roman Catholic Bishq> 
of Charlestown in .North America^ the Right Reverend Dr. Eng" 
land. And here i would beg to obser\'e, upon any subject con- 
nected with the Catholics of Ireland, their religion, or clergy^ 
that I have not the slightest delicacy in giving the fullest and 
most entire information in my power^ to the utmost extent ; I have 
ilot therefore the least objection, to specify any thing I know ; and 
if T have a desire, standing here, it would be to be probed to the 
fullest extent. ThereCore if it is the wish of the Committee^ that 
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t ahouM specify the modes by which the priests approach, and 
iafluencey and eominand the votes of the freeholders, they are 
that of persuasion, by pointing out to the people the distinction 
between the eandidates ; as for example, showing* them that one is 
iikely to vote, or has declared he will vote against the Catholics $ 
that the other has declared he will vote for their poktical inte» 
rests, but by persuasion simply ; but never in any instance within 
my knowledge or belief, and I am convinced it never has existed, 
have any of the rites, or ceremonies, or sacraments of the Church 
been prostituted for that purpose, or directed towards it in any 
tendency. 

I did hear that at the last General Election in 1819, the Roman 
Catboiie priests had threatened to excommunicate any of those 
who voted against one of the candidates, but I was quite ap- 
prized that it was perfectly unfounded ; it would be very easy, on 
this subject, to give th| most decisive information. I am quite 
sure that a Roman Catholic priest has not a right to excommuni- 
cate for a mere political matter, and he would, if he did, in- 
stantly lie under an interdict by his Bishop ; there is not one who 
has a franchise, who woald not know that an excommunication 
for any political matter, would be ipso facto void. I have known 
instances of Roman Catholics having been ruined by their land- 
lords for having voted against them at elections ; but I do not 
think the Roman Catholic tenantry would be likely to endanger 
their ruin in consequence of such persuasion as you refer to ; 
for in the county of Cork, one gentleman, adverse to the Roman 
Catholic interests, would bring five or six hundred Roman Ca^ 
tholics to vote for a member, who in Parliament would vote 
ag^nst the Catholics. 

I he clergy, when they take a part in elections, have influence ; 
and I beg to repeat, that it is only latterly^ I think, that the disposi- 
tion is increasing in Ireland, in consequence of the state of anairs, 
but they make part of the Catholic influence, aided by Catholic 
laymen ; and I think that mere persuasion would induce the tenan- 
try of an Irish landlord to incur the risk of his displeasure. I have 
seen intense interest in a forty-shilling freeholder, and he is after 
all so near the labourer, that if his feelings are warm he will make 
the sacrifice, and become a labourer ; and then, on the other hand, 
the persons in whose interest he has voted, will be induced to pay 
a year s rent, which is the utmost that can be due of him, and his 
landlord has no dominion over him. Nor do I believe that the 
clergy have recommended it as a duty due to their religion, and as 
a service well pleasing to heaven ; nor have they recommended 
it more than 1 should myself; I think they have said, you are a 
Roman Catholic, and a man has asked you to vote who will vote 
against you ; it will not be just and honest to vote for a man 
who, in Parliament, will vote against vou ; and even then, its in- 
flaenee would depend upon the sort of man the Catholic clergy- 
man was^ if he was a man devoted to the duties, it would have a 
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great effect ; where he wins at all relaxed in his conduct it would 
not have the least. As to the Catholic clergy in Ireland, their 
influence is increasing' very much, from causes, in my judgment, 
creditable to them ; they are educated at a much earlier period of 
life from being- educated at Maynooth, and having early education ; 
and we conceive the Irish people have a propensity to make 
good use of their opportunities of learning ; they have become a 
much better class ot men than they were formerly. And in the 
existing state of things in Ireland, I conceive the mterference of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in elections is advantageous : I know 
they never interfere in doubtful or mixed cases, and that they inter- 
fere only where there is that decided hostility on the one part, 
and decided advantage to Catholic emancipation on the other; 1 . 
•think it is to that extent decidedly advantageous, because I cao- 
Dot conceive any thing more degrading than an unfortunate 
Catholic peasant brought to the poll to^ontribute to the return 
to Parliament of a man who will vote agamst Catholic rights ; I 
cannot conceive any thing more derogatory tp human nature than 
that. But if the question of emancipation were carried, I am con- 
vinced that the influence of the Catnolic priests would be totally 
at an end ; the . causes which give it efficacy at this moment 
•would thereby totally cease ; there is not any thing like a blind 
submission of the CathoUcs to their clergy, not at all. At the 
same time I think it would be unwise in government, if emanci- 
pation were carried, (and until it was carried, the Catholic clergy 
would not accept of a provision) to leave them unprovided ; and 
I think it would be extremely wrong in the government, to give 
them any part of the revenue of the present church establishment, 
and that they would not accept of it; but L think a wise govern- 
ment would preserve the fidelity and attachment of the Catholic 
clergy, by what I call the golden link, pecuniary provision ; so 
.that the government should be as secure, in all its movements 
towards foreign powers, of the Catholic clergy, as they now[are 
of the Protestant clergy ; that they should be, in short, a portion 
of the subjects of the government ana the state identified with 
them; and I am firmly convinced that if* the question of eniaDci- 
pation was carried, and there was an election to take place, in 
which a Protestant and a Catholic were candidates, the Catholic 

Eriest would not interfere, if he were a respectable man ; and if 
e did, his influence would be lost ; it would be ascribed to po- - 
litical motives, and he would lose his character with his flock. 
The Catholic laity of Ireland are most decidedly adverse to any 
other establishment of their clergy, than that which they would 
wish the government itself should give them, by way of donation; 
because our w ish would be, that the government should have 
proper influence over them, which a certain pecuniary connec- 
tion would give. Our wish would be, that the government should 
be strong by the combination of the subject. Our anxiety i^, to 
become subjects out and out, as the Protestants are. And I am 
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convinced, on the part of the Catholic elofgy or Inity, tliorc would 
be BO objection to receive stipendiary Hupjiort fi*om the state, 
provided the eeclcMiastical subordination or the Catholic cler^* 
ivas still kept up, 8o as not to create an independence in tiid . 
priesthood; an independence which certainly would he resisted by 
the bishops, and hy the laity, as destructive to relig-ioir ; and an 
indepeiM!ence which would he equally injurious to tlie state, hy 
creatine^ dissension, and differences, and hearl-hurnin^^s, and ore 
that could not well be realized. 'Ihe mode of provi.sions sliould 
be rciiulated by the bishops ; they sliould be tlie persons to come 
into contact with the government. There are not in the world 
a set of men more disposed to be perfect friends witli theg-overn- 
ment than the Roman Catholic bislvops. But I conceive it im- 
possible for any proposition for the payment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy to be acceptable, either to the clergy or the 
Wily, independently of the ^ue«»tion of emancipation. It Would 
be, in my opinion, an additional cause of irritation, to ^ive the 
clergy a provision before the Catholics were emanciptited. I 
iiave had communication upon thif« subject with the clorg-y higli 
in tlie Roman Catholic church of Ireland. There will, some of 
them, be in town ; and without pledging myself at all fur them, I 
am warranted in saying that their sentiments coincide entirely 
with those I have the honour to express. 1 have had communi- 
cation aUo wit!) prelates who are now no more. I have their 
opinions, par(«^'\thirly those of the late respectable Catholic 
Usbop of Kerry, in entire coincidence with those I have expressed ; 
he was anxious for that arrangement, and I am sure from the 
purest motives. 

My opinion, therefore, decidedly is, that coupled wt.h, or fol- 
lowiug" euianeipation, it would be acceptable, but not preceding 
it; aDd my humble opinion is, that it would be a most desirable 
thing*, to have tlmt species of settlement take place after emanci* 
patioD. 

And if einan(»pation'4vcre conceded, and this settlement made, 
the probable eilect, in respect to the general tidtninistration 
.of government, ui^d in respect of the general tranquillity of 
the country, would be precisely this, that the Catholic clergy 
would become in the nature of officers belonging to the Crown^ 
forwarding the views of government in every cas^ vUiere there 
was not something that revolted in ceneral, such as harsh or un* 
constitutional illegal measures; but that the general tenour of their 
eoodLict would be decid<;dly in support of government, and per- 
hapa that, eve;) in instsLces, theoretic fviends of the ecnstitutipn 
vrould not wish for : I believe the propensity of the Catholic 
clerg^y is very muoh towards an unqualified submission to the 
law, and to the go\ernmei4t whatever it may be. 
I have bt^fQre said, that some political meusuies are nceuj^ 



sarf, in my ovmuoo, tvUi as Ies«eiiing^ \h% domuiion of I(Hi<i3or(h, 
faaHi)rig it oi»li,s>'atof y upou them lo Mek'ct better tetuiiitu, and 
vorious measures of that Iciiifl ; nnd with those poIi»it*fll in«*" 
RUfes, I am dcddetlly of opinion, thcro will be every prospect of 
orcler in every part of Jreland, if emancipation vva« honestly 
looked into. 

At present, the statute law of Ireland gives a landlord most 
unlimited power over his tenants, to impoverish them totally, 
and then turn them out at once: if those laws were altered, 
and the landlords were left a good deal to vommon law^, 
ihey would be obliged, for their owh sakes, to seek for per- 
sons of ciiaracter and solvency, and not to lK)Id an auction, 
as they^ do so frequently at present, allowing" the highest bid- 
der to take the land, without reference to his character: howr 
far such an arrangement would do away the opposition of the 
Protustnnts of Ireland to the measure of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, I cannot tell. AVhere the opposition is, as I presume it w 
in some instances, conscieutious, it would still, perhaps, remnm; 
but my own opinion is, that the great majority of the Irish Pro- 
testants, who are unconnected \> ith local interest and electioneer- 
ing purposes, and corporations, and influences of that description, 
are already favourable to emancipation : I know an imroetise num- 
Ijer of the" independent portion of the Protestants of Ireland are 
favourable to that measure. 

Upon the^subject of the present amount >of payment of the 

f>riests throughout Ireland, I should suppose loOf.per year wouM 
.e a high average for a parish priest himself, independent of l*'^ 
curate. A curate, if he resides with the clerg\man, has £0/. cr 
^0/. a year, witii his horse kept for him ; if he does not reside, )*» 
has one-tlrird of the benefice of the parish : every Catholic cler- 

(fyman must have a horse, for he is liable to be called out exerj 
lour of tlie day or night; the average for the priest, therefore, 
independent of Lis curate, I should think high for a clergyman; 
therefore, J should thiirk 2001. a year for a parish, would heft 
buflicient sum to cover the expenses of priest .and curate; and 
there are about 2,500 parishes. 

Th« hisbops have generally parish^a;* they could not suImj^ 
without ihem. "^ /^ 

What shonl'i be the stiymnd of the bishop8,1s a very delieate'j^ub- 
jcct ; hut Fshould think eight hundrei^ cr a thouisaud a year, and 
4ia archbishop fourti?en or tifteen hundred. 

'ri;e present sources, from which th6 imcome of the Rom«in 
Catholic 'clergyman is derived, as well as I know, is this:— 
Tjpeaking of tne country parishes, tlicre Is an obligation in Ire- 
land of going to conftission and communion twice a year, at 
J^^Lister and at Christmas, including same period before and tfier 
East, r, and before and after Christmas; they get, in gtiicral, 



firo sliiilin^« a fanulT at Uavt, and tvLora iii%j nr% tn«»re &#t- 

veut, tvTo kbilting's froia thtt tnun^ and tsru kluilin<;ti from iha 

n oizuin, at each of those HtutioDH ; they do not |i^et it at the 

time of confession : confession cannot he connected with inone;«'^ 

l»ecause, ns tlie al)solution i« a portion of the s.icrament of confc - 

won, it itf necessary in the C'ltnolic church, tliat it i^houhl not ha 

Ml oil corn(r<'toJ \vi:h moucy. They expect lo get Romethinu; at 

wath ciiri^tcniiig', a Mhiliiiig or two ; iht»y gi't jV**. in tfenerai fur 

each !narrin«^e; then the wealthier CaihaUta jxiy a pound or a 

4;^uinea; tlieii tliey get money for ftaTing" masse* for the dead; 

and aror a person oT anv Holvency, ora more decent farmer, hua 

died. Lis relations make It a point of piety to have mnivsciii tMiid for 

him, and contrihuti* for that purpoKo; the piient suy-M tho«e niawiee 

at his leisure. It wan imual at mairiag^es, and still suhsist* at 

^'ome {>h»cea, that ti collection is made by a friend of the mun or 

the woman ; Trcfjuently by u friend of the man among his friends, 

uHil a friend of the woman amotig herfiionds; and during the 

war, when the peasants were solvent, there was a rivalry among* 

tiiera whtch should give the priests most. 

In uliiiding to the benefit which had been derived from the 
education at Maynooth, I think the persona who havo derived 
their education at Maynooth, are superior to those who had been 
educated elsewhere ; m point of information, and in point of alle- 
giance, under a proper system, they certainly woulil be ; because, 
loreign education ol the priests may he made a dangerous instru- 
ment ; and I have some reason to apprehend, that mat danger ia 
not quite visionary : at this moment tliose cducatcKl at Maynooth 
Are better educated ; for no one could go iiito the priesthood, 
formeriy, young; they must have reniaine:i until they were twen- 
ty-three and tln*ee months I'cfore they could l>e pViested : ihey 
could not go abroad before they were pricsted, for though they 
got foundations, it was necessary for thent to have the .benefit of 
loasses in the churches where they were founded, to contribute 
to tiieir support; so that education, properly speaking, began 
about the age of twenty-four ; whereas, now, at Maynooth, it be- 
gins at the earliest periodf^, and when they enter Maynooth at 
seventeen, they must be very excellent scholars ; and tfie system 
of exclusion from every thing but their studies and oolUgiate 
duties, is very strictly adopted. 

Upon the subject of the qualification of votes, so far from think- 
ing that there are any persons at present upon the register books 
who are by no means fit persons to enjoy the elective franchise, 
1 have a very strong notion of the advantage of extending, under 
proper regulations, so us to avoid tumult or undue influence, the 
deciivo franchise. I do not know any householder to whom it 
would be Improper to give the right tp vote, if the mode <rf 
tekuij;- the vole was welt managed. " ^ - 
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'' That th« system of farty-shilling- freehold?, connected as it novT 
fe with th^ law between landlord and tenant, is such ns to insure 
fair representation would be saying" too much ; but it has its ad- 
tantag'es and dif advantages ; it gives to the owners of great es- 
^ fates great influence, that I be.'icve is a good di'al in tl c spirit of 
ihe modern practice in Parliamentary representation ; it opens the 
(do6r, however, for considerable frauds • and though I am quite 
convinced of the frauds, I »ee great difficulties in alterinff it. 

I should be glad, though it is a very crude opinion, if tne qua- 
cation were five ponnds^. 

Conceding Catholic emancipation, in the spirit in which it 
ought to be conceded in order to te useful, I think the inha- 
bitants of Ireland would be so connected with the government, 
i^nd the present distinction so much abolished, that whether forty- 
shillings or five pounds, would be a question equally Qfife^^ting" 
Reman Cat^wlics or Proiestaj ts, and that the Catholics woaM^^s 
' t»atiatied with any arnuigement which the Protestants were satis- 
fied with. Nor am I of o]>iuion, that such an altenitii>n of the 
qualification would, lin eflTect, diminish the body a^d influence of 
the Romun Catholics. I do not think raising it to 5/. 10/. or 20/. 
^oiild diminish the Roman Catholic influence. The occupiers of 
the soil are almost all, or so many of them Roman Catholics, 
%\iSLt 10/^ or ©van 20/. would not make an essential difference m 
that respect, and m^ht have a contrary effect ; for the forty- 
ihilling fref I^olders are more the property of the Protestant pro- 
prietors, and it might weaken what might be called the Protesiani^ 
U)terest» to increa^ the qualification. But in speakb^ of the 
alteration of the franchise, as far as I |;novv of cities^ the fortr- 
shilling freeholdep is that which ought to bo allowed to suo- 
gist. 

Where there is concurrent right in freemen and freeholdcTM^^ 
effect of the alteration of the elective franchise»of the freehoia*?^ 
would b^, to throw a kind of superiority in the hand of the free- 
pan ; and I know of no city or town that, in it&elf» has the ng'W 
of representation in Ireland, in which the freemen do not vote. 
Mallow is not an exception, for that is a manor, npt a ^^ 

town. . . , . , ff t 

In the event of thp c^ualificatiop in cities bwng- raised, the ettecj 
w^ould be, to place the return jn the hands cif the corporation (w 
those places, coinpletely and irretrievabjy ; and such ? measure 
as that would give g'real dissatjsfaqtjoQ to a vefy valuable clas* 
' of people, commercial men* 

It might be desirable that the forty-shilling freeholdpr, or 
indeed any freeholder holding his frfie-Jiold by lease, sbouia 
not vote, Dniess hi* rent ha^ been paid ; but there ai^ g^eai 
diffieultierrabout carrying it into practice ; J think it wouW 
!?• a jgr^l advantage, if practi<^|. . It would rais^ the free" 
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liolder to a more independent Hitiiation, and \vould be, I nm 
con\ineedy upon the wliole, a decided benefit to tlie system; 
the only didiciilty u tlie mode of cnrrying* it into effect. In 
Eng'lancl, I undersUuid that the greater part of the forty-Khillin*^ 
feiiurcs are fee-8imple tenures, where the persons who possess* 
l!i(» votes have absohite dominion, and are not therefore tlie pro- 
perly and serfs of any other pernon ; in Ireland, it happ*-''^*^ ^^^^ 
tbey are made freeholders for election purposes j and it seems to 
my mind, that they make the same distinctions as in corpora- 
tions, regular freemen and occasional freemen. If therefore, tlie 
state of society, with reference to rural arrangements in Irel»"d, 
was to be more assimilated to that which exists in Enjifland, ^^^^ 
obJoctioD to forty-shilling* freeholders in Ireland would in ">y 
iQind, be totally none away ; in mv humble judgment, it woul 1 
not be at all right to meddle with thern ; 1 have not exprossod 
wAj' opinion favourable to raising the franchise at nil. I think 
t\it» progressive improvement in Ireland is such, as is calcu- 
latea to do away a greit deal of the inconvenience of the present 
^\s(em, and to render it <julte unnecessary, if it e\en were ne<;es- 
6ary to make any alterutiun, certainlv^ unadvisable. 

In consequence of a question proposed to me by an honoura])lo 
member of the Committee, respecting the Orange lecture, I 
tliou*;^lit it right to look out for the entry of that which he alluded 
to, and I have brought it here ; it is what I got as the Orange 
lecture, taken from the 68th psalm, and it entirely confirms his 
«Uiternent of it ; with the permission] of the Commiltee 1 will 
read it : — 
" From whence came vou ?"— From the deep." 
*^ What deep T— " The*^ deep of the sea." 
** Whither go vouT— " To the hill.'' 

*' What hill r — " Even an high hill as the hill of Bashan.'' 
*« Who shall conduct you thither !" — •" The Lord, of whom 
Cometh salvation," 
" Have you a pass-word V — '* I have." 

"Will you give it to meT — '* I did not obtain it so myself, 
but I will divide it with a true brother, knowing him to be 
such." 

Then the querist, " Begin." — ^Answer, *• No, do you begln."- 
Querist, " Re," Answer, " Mem." Querist, " Ber. Re-mem 
her." 

This is the entrance pass-word, and is accompanied with three 
knocks. The/grand pass-word is " Sinai.". 

The sign is made by putting the fourth finger of the right 
hand to the mouth. The answer is, by the otiier person placmg 
his right hand upon his left breast. 

I beg" leave to add to that, that of course my own private belief 
goes entirely with the assertion of the honourable member, bein^* 
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qulta e^jnYinccd fl^at he would &ay tioUiing- of Lis own kuovrludt^'e 
but what Was perfectly true ; and if I shall eter have »M^ opporlimitj 
of speakirg* npon *his subject ogain in puUie, I will take cur© to 
«ccomnf»nv any thino' I say, with the confidence I have Im t];e 
hono!irablc g-ciitlcman's assertion, and havin«r said that, I would 
wish to pbint his attention to the p aim itself, because I t;ivc up 
niy informer cn*irelv ; and may 1 he alUiwed to 9a\w that tLo iiPii- 
tieman to whom I gave niy honour not to mention Lis name, 
though lie knew me well, as 1 understood, was a student of Trinity 
College, but I.eould not tell his name positively, I only conjecture 
hi.s III! me ; I consider him therefore, and the person who informed 
me for money, us c ertainly persons on whom no faitli can bo clis- 
4inctly relied; thnt I think iiyht to «ay now. Tiie psalm itstlfis 
the (>!ith, it I eg'in.s, *^ Let God arise, and let his eiiernies be sra*- 
l<»»rt'd : let them also that hate him flee before him," The hlllot 
Bashnn is mentioi^ed in the words of tliel5th verse ; '* The hill of 
God is aw the hill of Bashun, an hig-h hill as the hill of Bashan;' 
those are tlie very words, and the ITthhas the pass-word: ** Sinai." 
*' Tlie chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thogsands uf 
anfi^els^ the Lord is among* them as in the holy place of •Sinai.' 
Then, " Who shall conduct you th.ither ? The Lord, of whom 
Cometh salvation ;" that is taken from the twentieth verse. " He 
is our God, even the God of whom cometh salvation." Then th« 
place ihey come from — '* From the deep — what deep T' "The 
deep of the sea,'' is taken from the twenty-second verse. "The 
Lord hath said I will brings my people ag-ain as I did from Bushan ; 
mine own will I brin^ a<^ain as I did some time from the deep of 
the sea.''' Then, it la in the next verse, comes the object oi 
liring-ing them from the deep of the sea. "That thy foot 
may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and that t\\o 
tongfue of thy dogfs may be red through the some;" so that 
as they come from the deep of the sea conducted by tie Lord 
God, how easily a vulgar furious person of the lower class might 
add this verse to that very one from which the first part is taken, 
as in fact it makes part ol* the same sentence. I wish to give that 
explanaiion as the reason that my credit was attached even to a 
person that I would not easily believe; however I repeat again, 
that what the honourable member said, has considerably affected 
any belief I had upon that subject ; in as for as gentlemen of his 
class are concerned, I am convinced ; but there are low and 
vulgar persons also Orangemen. 

Having said this much upon the subject of Orange Lodges, 
I will inform the Committee, from what offices Catholics arc 
excluded in Ireland — the office of Chanaejlor, the office of 
Master of the Rolls, th*^ Judges of the Court of lixcliequcr, 
Comtnon Pleas, King's Bench, Admiralty Courts, and E^^clc- 
.«iastical Courts : they are also excluded from tho-oflice of Al- 
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to'«py «r Solii'iffl^r (voiteraL or ls(erjoant, (*oun8t4 to the Re-* 
u^nue lioarJs, whirli in Ireland an* tiluops of very great emo* 
lument, and uho from the ottico of King'''^ Counsel, the salnry 
of tvljich, I bchcvo, in ahoiit -30^. a year, the advanta^ifeA of 
Mhkli a;e vory {freat even in tliia country, but are inMnitely 
g-realvjr in Lvland, wh.ero \re practise in all the courts, and where 
ijmedonoo is infinitely more \atua!)le to each individual : Catho- 
lic scannol 1)0 Masters in Chnncorv. Catliolics are not allowed to 
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dvot-atos, although in point of law they may he »uch ; 
Mr. Lvmli, a p^ntloman of the bar, a Catholic, applied for a 
iHa*dam:is, ho being" qualitied in every other respect, in Kuch a 
way, iliat if he were a Protestant tlie nffht would have 1 een ad- 
ruitted at once: he was a doctor of laws, and he applied for a 
mandamus to compel Doctor Duif^enan to n«1mit him to practice 
as an advocate ; hut it was held by the Court of King's Bench, 
that it was discrt^tionary with the Judgfe of the Ecclesiastical 
I'u'iTt to admit en ndvo<-ate : and no Catholic has V/een ad- 
milted as an advocate. The practice of the Ecclesiastical Court 
is that if there be one advocate in a cause, other counsel may 
a«i«t him^ as they call it, who are not advocates ; but thd 
(oijsequcnce of that is, that the conductini: of ecclesiastical 
causes is taken awav entirely from the Catholic barristers ; and 
TOvg^ontienian who knows the profession, knows that no young* 
ntan ri^es into considerable busmess with us that did not beg^iu 
^♦yheing" a condqcting* counsel in particular causes; doing* the 
^»«8iiiess out of court, preparin*^ the pleading's, advising" each 
«^''»?eof the prucceding, having the agent or proctor communi- 
<tttin»\vith him contidentially in the cause. Catholics cannot be 
'^.W/il's; it was the received opinion that the\ could not be suh- 
''WEs; my opiniiin is otherwise, and accordingly for the last two 
ywrs there have been Cathohcsub-sherifi's ; they have acted upon 
™y opinion. 

IVro is an Act of Parliament distinctly making void certain 
^^ts of Kub-sheriffs ; but from ihe entire construction of that Act 
Idiink they rre not disqualified; and I published an opinion upon 
'^«howing my view of their capacity to be sub-sheritis ; and \or 
I'l^Ust two years they have been so sometimes. 

Ctttholics are excluded from all corporation blBces regulated 
\y the Act of Settlement, the new rule« and regulations to the 
statute of the 15th and 16th of Charles the Second, to the best of 
'^y recollection. The Act of Settlement authorized the Lord 
ij^utennut and Privy Council to make rules and regulations by a 
r^'Xlamation, which should have the force of law, in the arrange- 
^?at of corporations in future, to avoid danger from the repub- 
Wn settlers who had got possession of the corporations; I mean 
^•'c Cromwcllian settlers; and by those ru*es and regu(ation» 
D^t-crporate oHlce can be held without taking the oath of su- 
premac-v, which Catholics do not take. 
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In tlie statute of 1793, ther^ was an exception; tliau statute 
does not extend to any thing contrary to the new rules and reg^u- 
lations. I believe tljeframers of that Act were not apprised 
of the extent of exclusion that was eroatod by that exception. 
The new rules and reg-ulations apply to all the principal corpo- 
rations in Ireland, to every one worth speaking of; and the re- 
sult of them is, that the Catholics cannot be mayors, shcrifta, 
aldermen, common-conncihnen, sub-sheriffs in corporations, town- 
clerks, master or warden of any guild, or fill any station in a cor- 
poration, save that of simple fieemen, which is not a station, but 
IS the possession of the franchise. No Catholic can hold the 
office of governor of a county, or that of custos rotulorum. 

The following are the whole of the remainder that are ex- 
cepted in the Act of 1793, namely — the office of Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Chancellor, Lord High Treasurer, Secretary of State, Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice 
Treasurer, Privy Councillor, Teller or Cashier of the Exchequer, 
Auditor General and Postmaster General ; but in that list there 
are most important situations omitted, an omission that is the 
cause, perhaps, of all we consider grievous: we arc excluded 
from both Houses of Parliament. They are not excluded from 
any honorary distinction, such as Knights of St Patrick ; the first 
titles in the nation are the right of, and are enjoyed by Catholics; 
and they are excluded from no rank in the army. Tlieroisa claiisc 
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officer to take rank in the B.itish army, without taking the oath of 
supremacy, and took away the penalty which the superionvould 
otherwise have incurred, if he had omitted it.; the practical effect 
of that, I take to be, that at this moment the army is as open 
practically to tlie Catholic as to the Protestant, throughout all its 
ranks, and even to be commanders in chief: I speak now from a 
recollection cf the clause, but the clause seemed, to me to be 
universal. 

Catholics are obliged to take what is called the Qur.llficalion 
Oaths of 1773, in order to be able legally, to buy or sell, or be- 
queath lands. The penal code is, in my judgment, in full force 
against any Catholic who has not taken the oaths prescribed by 
the repealing statutes ; the mode in which the rOpeal has been 
hitherto made, is not by repealing the statutes themselves, but tv 
leaving them in full force, except as not applicable to person^ 
who stiall have taken the onths; the consequence is, the Cathollu 
c:u) enjoy no right unless he has taken the oaths; and the grie- 
vance is of a very serious nature, if there be not something further 
done, as it will affect Protestants deriving titles thiough Catholics, 
as well as Catholics, in tins way ; lluit it the evidence of having 
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taken (ha oalh be lost, the property is a^ discoverable at Xhxi 
moment, nccording to thc^ Irisn pbraKo discoverablo. wliicb I beior^ 
explaiDedy as it was in the reign of George tbe First, In point 
offacty I might almost go the length of saying, all the Aet« of 
Anne and the subsequent Acts, pasfted by tbe Irish Parliamooti 
against Catholics, are still the law of the land. If any have been 
repealed they are extremely few ; bome particular clauses as to 
selioohnasters, I think, have been directlv repealed; but all the 
Jaws affecting landed property arc in full force; and so late as tbe 
last term we had a question argued in the court of King's Bench, 
where a Protestant landlord brought an action of covenant against 
a Catholic tenant; the defence set up by the Catholic tenant was, 
that he was not bound by his own covenant, inasmuch as he had 
never taken the Catholic oaths. The court did not pronounce 
judgment Upon it: I was concerned for the Protestant landlord, I 
argued it for him against the Catholic; it was argued by Mr. 
ParriD for tbe Cathofie fraudulent tenant : the court took time to 
consider for two or three t^rms, and in the mean time the parties 
eofiipromised, and the question has not been decided : I had ar- 
ranged that the compromise should not be known to the courf, 
but it broke out before the court gave its judgment 

What is called discoverable is this: by the statutes of Anne, 
the property Chen in the hands of Catliolics was converted from its 
regular hereditaify nature, into gavelkind, that is a qualiCued gavel'^ 
kind, not following the custom of Kent exactly, but a special ga- 
velkind, giving all the sons an equal title to the estate as long as 
thev continued Catholics ; and it took away from the father th§ 
power of making any limitation, or aflecting the property with any 
charge whatsoever, save bona fide debts to Protestants ; that was the 
effect of the law as to property then in the hands of the Catholics; 
but the Itfw went furthei', ana prevented Catholics in future from 
acquiring any property, or taking by a purchase, or taking in any 
way, except by that gfavelkindf descent i or taking any tenure 
beyonJ an occupation lease for, thirty-one years; so that if a 
Catholic took by marriage settlement, by wilU or by purchase, 
in its ordinary meaning, that i^, buying or by lease, ether than 
a thirty-one years' lease, or if he had more profit upon a thirty- 
one ye^trs" lease' than a third penny, as for instaaoe^ if he paid 
twenty pounds, and the land became worth thirty-one jfounds, in 
all those cases any Protestant who chose to file a bill m a eourt 
of equity^ merely "stating the title thus acquired by a Catholic, in 
general termer, and stating that the individual possessed of the 
mterei(t was a Catholic, And that he himself was a Protestant, and 
t!bt he, upon these pretnises, prayed, and was entitled to the 
TfeWef of having the interest or' estate, or ^'Jiatevcr it was, 
taken away from the Catholic^ and vested bv the decree of the 
coort'in hini, tbe Protestant; atid th€$ Act took away entirely the 
dejavs fr.e^ the Court of Chancery and the Court of Exchequer^ 
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aiMl tomp^lej ^^ imai«diiit< aoAvrtf upoa oath iipou ibe fir«t 
ro *6St, and took away any demurrer to such hill ; it did not allow 
;io Catholic to deQiur, so that all technical fbrms were waved, 
and he was obligtHl to answer upon oath. 

That the Catholic, who was put out of all civil offices from 
bis respect to an oafh, was put upoa his oat.\ at once as to hU 
Propirtjf, and as to whether he was a C-atholic or not. And I 
nave no hesitation in sayino;'. that this i« the law of Ireland 
Still, In all cases in which the Catholic has not taken th« 
Catholic oaths. The bill was called a BiU of Discovery ; any I 
land that could be the object of such a bill, was called in Ir«- i 
land diicoverable land. 

Before lT73,any land held bjaProtestant,that tras tainted in iti 
rofi^ress to him, by having been for one moment in the hands oft 
'fttnolic, either as a trustee or otherwise, was discoverable io th^ 
bonds of that Protestant : and instances were very frequent lu 
whicli Protestants lost their estates and properties by billi 
of discovery ; one instance is u|M>n record, in- which a gen- 
tleman entered into Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizer, became a 
eler^yman of the Established Church, lived for fifty years a 
clergyman of the Established Church, acquired an estate, and left 
it to nis son, a Protestant ; and his son lost that estate by a bill 
of discovery, because the father had entered Trinity Colleg-e after 
fourteen, and never reg^ularly conformed; the father was born of 
Catholic parents, he was probably twenty when he went to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and entered as a sizer there. Tlierefore he wa«, 
according' to the legal phrase, plainly a Papist in point of law; 
because the son of every Papist was by law taken prima facie io 
be a Papist, unless under the age of fourteen he went public// to 
eharch ; he was a Papist for his life, unless he conformed; and it 
is right I should add, from my professional experience, there was 
scarcely one instance of regular conformity in Ireland ; conformity 
that would henr the test, except in Dublin, according to Ian. 
Regular conformity was taking tiie oaths of supremacy, receiving 
the sacrament in church during divine service, filing a certificate 
in the superior courts of having taken the sacrament during divine 
service 9 and of having taken Uie oaths at sessions. The statutes 
were equivocal ; if the certificates were filed in the superior courts, 
there ought to be two of them ; that was sufficient Now the first 
defeat tlutt appears lipdn the conformities is this, that in general it 
was certified that the person received the sacrament after divins 
service, and not as the statute required it, during divine ser- 
viee ; that i^ a very eomnM>n. defect ih the conformity. Tbs 
next was, that it was requi)|(d to file a certificate in the courted 
the sessions of taking the ^crament: and that the certifioate o' 
having taken the oaths was tq be filed in the court -above.. Th< 
eMtaqo^iBCe was, that lii the eeuatry the mede m nkith ik6\ 
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proceedod wm thik \ (iitj filed the c^rlifioftie of baviof tmktu 1^^ 

sacrauieiit accordingly iu the court of nottsions, and they took a 

certificate from the court of sessioDt, of having tiled that certificate 

Ihere, and of having taken the oathii; and they tiled that certifioate 

in the courts aboTG. Now that waa not oonaidered sufficient; the 

certiticafe in the superior court waa the only thing that, according 

to law, could be looked at, and that was ouly a certificate thai 

•omohody else oerlified tliat the sacrament had been receiirod. 

Tlicre were two certificates necessary 5 one w«s a certiticate of 

ha\ing takon the Nacramenr, the other was a eertifieate of baring 

taken the oaths. If both those were filed in the superior courts, 

Jt was sulficient ; and therefore, when they conformed in Dublin, 

ihey put the clergy man^s certificate in the court of Kinff's Bench ; 

and they took a certificate from the court of Kine^'s Bonch, that 

that lertificate was there, that that person had taken the oaths; 

and they tiled tbat certificate in Chancery, where it should be 

filed. 

Tliat was good so far, because both were in the superior courts ; 
the cef liScate of hnTing: tiikon the s/ieramont was also in a superior 
eour' ; the Chancery certificate, andtlie takinc* the oaths in the court 
of King's Bench, was in a superior court ; But I never saw a good 
certificate from the court of sesHiou.s below ; they always left one 
certificate, that is of having taken the sacrament, in the sessions 
court below ; they only took to the superior court a certificata 
that that certificate had been filed at sessions, and that the oaths 
bud been taken; and that was held under the words of the statute 
col to be suflicient. 

The case with regard to the landed property, purchased by 
Protestants from Catholics, since the year 1778, in practice 
has not been looked to much 4 very few Cnt};olics have sold 
landed jtroperty; they liave been rntiier acquiring than selling; 
but in practice no barrister could allow a Protestant chcnt to pur* 
thase a property from a Catholic, without taking special care to 
0eetbat a certificate of his having taken the oatns, was enrolled 
in the court of Chancery. It would not be a good title withoi t. 
ITiese oaths are contained in the Acts of 1773, 1778 and 1703. 
They all relate to purchases of landed property, andare necessary 
in order to give title to land.' There is no practical dilficulty in 
taking those oaths according to law. The great defect at present 
is, that they may be taken at sessions, and the roll kt?pt there; 
there is no obligation to transmit that roll to Chancery ^ and as tlra 
records of the inferior courts in Ireland hnVe been hhhcr?o very 
^adly kQpt, th^^re is a danger of the loss of the evidence of having 
taVen them. 

To the best of my recollection, I have gone through the actual 
rfi.^ahilities. 

I Hm nivarc that an impression has gone abrond, p;*rhcyI«rJy 
in Ireland, that the priv^sls of parishes throug'hout Ir^lanil 
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have got records of ^ti* forfeited «iitate» in Ireland ; I tti9 
tlioroughly conyinced, that there is not one single particle of 
truth in it'; that it is as unfounded as any thing can possibly be-, 
and having Keen examined, as to the forieited properties the last 
day, and having been asked, whether I had any myself, ( would 
wish to add this, both my brother* are in independent circum- 
jBtances, wealthy for country gentlemen ; they are both younger 
than mo ; all the property of each of them is forfeited property ; 
und I just closed a purchase for ray youngest brother, of an estate 
near the town of Threlin> a fee-simple estate, producing at present 
about £700 a year, which was forf(»ifed at the usurpation, by a 
Colonel Roger M'Eligot, and in that instance we considered it a 
better title tor having been forfeited ; and the way that I knew it 
was the forfeiture of a Colonel Roger M'Lligot, was, by it so 
appearing upon the patent, and the ollieial aoeuments making 
/ part of ^he title. 

Catholics are not prohibit J, us Cijtholies, from ha\ipg* arms 
in their possession ; only there is a higher qualiticntion ri.H|uireil 
for a Catholic to earn* arms than a Protestant: he must ha>e 
£100 a year in^freehold estate, or a thousand pounds personal for- 
tune. On the other hand he must also take the oatliK. 

Every Protestant in Ireland may carry arms. 'IT.e entire penal 
code is enforced against any Catholic who has not taken the oaths ; 
there are recent Acts, requiring the registry of arms, of Pro- 
testants, as well as Catholics, but those are expressly tempo- 
rary statutes; and I do not RptN»k of those temporary sta:utes» 
applying to' disturbed times; but with the exception of those 
temporary statutes, the right of every Protestant to carry 
arms in Ireland, is, in my opinion unquahlied The Catho- 
lics are always perfectly ready to take the oaths ; I never knew 
a Catholic refuse to take them. They are not all aware, by 
any means, of the necessity of taking them ; when ilwa)5 necessary 
to take them before an election^ so as to have a certiticate of their 
having taken them at the election, alt Catholics had taken them ; 
but when the law was relaxed, so as to enable them to be taken 
during the election, it beeame useless for the candidates to object 
that the cortiticate of a Catholic was not ready to be produceo, for 
the objection could only postpone, the vote a few minutes; the 
consequence is, that the candidates no lopffcr object, tlrey give up 
an objection that would be futile; and as, therefore, practically, the 
certificate Is not colled for, the Catholics arc beginnuig very much 
to neglect taking the ojHths; and in the next generation, if some 
alteration is not made in the law, great confusion as to property 
will ensue. Catholics are all obliged to take those oaths, to 
^ualifyr for voting at elections, to this extent, that in point of 
fciw they have not a ri^jiht to vote unless thev have taken \h^ 
oqfhs ; at present they need not have a certificate bcforc-hanci, 
ft>F fh<^v wsy take tti<jm during Uje eU«.*iony. jf 'the ^bjicfion 
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ht raised. I was U%0 or (hree ume> a>»i>eMcr lo (h« »hi^nfl'Mj and 
at that period there was not any dilTercncc on tlie Mubjvct of then^ 
oftths. How for in tiie event ofapetitionngainst the return, the voten 
of all tljose persons v\ ho could not producea certificate would he di»- 
ailowed, I cannot say ; in my opi'.ion they oug'ht to be: however the 
yasiion would nrisc; thuN^irtheC'athulic takes the oath at any timo, 
itb« under the statute oi* 17l).S, a r»?tro^pt*cli\ e cHVol, and a ({uesfiuu 
would arise upon tliat ohjcction to him 3 if he Lad taken 11 hefoto 
lijsvote eame before tlic coiniuittcc, it would certainly be con- 
tended that that was sufiicient; besides, it could not well eomu 
before the committeCp unless an objection were made at the election, 
and if it were made utthe election it would have been obviated at 
once. 

The entry of the clerk of tlie pcaco, at the time of election, 
^\uuld not be sufiicient ; the clerk of the peace was directed by the 
^tatufe^ to keep a roll -5 (hat roll would be sulKcient, for it was from 
theurtificate that those were taken. It is worthy of remark that by an 
Kiirilsh Ac? of the 31st of (ieorge III. Catholio plat es of worship 
and Catholic clergymen are protected from disturbances, during 
divine Kcrvice. But the same privileg-e and protection does not 
ixist in Ireland ; there is no statute protecting Catholic places of 
worship or divine service in them, except the White-Doy Acts^ 
)^hen a county is disturbed, and no county, unless disturbed, is 
within the purview of the White-boy Acts ; they are called into 
operation, and the felonies created by those statutes are consti- 
^ted felonies by the fact of the county being' disturbed ; when* 
«vcu place is so disturbed ; then it is either a misdemeanour or h 
felony to disturb divine service in a Catholic place of wor^ship, or 
^0 injure the building itself; they get, therefore, protection by 
stalute only by the White-boy Acts ; the Catholic clergymen having* 
l>f«j frequentl^^ the object of those White-boy disturbances, as 
^^idlas the owners of tithes. 

The state of the law, with regard to intermarriages of Catholics 
Ji»d Protestants, is very much complained ofj and I have known itr 
'^practice attended with greqt mischief; it wixa not at all gene- 
rally known, and is not even now universally known, that tb<i 
murringeof a Protestant a fid a Catholic by a Catholic priest, is 
^oid ; recent circumstances, and the g-reat circulation of matter 
flirough the press, have made it known ; but I have known on* 
instance of a Protestant of ancient estate who luanied a Catholio 
lady; the priest married them, they were both quite ignorant tha^ 
that was a void marriage ; they had three) or. tour children; ht» 
lad not the estate at the tinac of the marriage, the estate de- 
*fcended upon hini afterwards, and when he came to consiiltr 
counsel upon some of the arrangements of the estete,hc disqoverotl 
"lat his three eldest children were bastards, and could not inherit, 
«Qdthen he went, after six or se^cn years iohabitution^to churchy 
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laiBQcralitv in produced by their doI beirif^^Ho, anil uo other renult ; 
aod I do not niyRelf think there would be tlie least iruoiivenienoe 
n makinor the celebration of marriag'e more public, and allo\vin||p 
the clergymen of the various classes of Dissenters and Catholics 
to marry where either of the paraes was of the communion of the 
penion- celebrating the marriage. 

There is a class of priests that go by the name of F*uther 
Tack^ems ; and there are individuals in that class that have been 
flileneod by their bishops, and deprived of tht'ir livings 
for misconduct, who have supported themselves by cele- 
brating such marriages ; but, as I remember, there is a statute 
making that species of celebration a transportable felony in the 
priest, although it does not render the marriage invalid, making it 
penal in him to follow thit trade. No Catholic clergyman, who 
IS not under censure of his bishop, has ever acijuirea that ap- 
pellation, or has, I believe, deserved it. 

Upon the subject of the law, with regard to Catholics attending 
vestnes, at present Catholics cannot attend vestries whenever 
aoy question arises respectino^ the building or repairing of 
churches ; they are excluded by a statute passed in the reign of 
either George the First ^r George the Second, from such vestries; 
and sums to an extremely large amount are levied upon the pro- 
perty of Catliolics rfor it is the occupier that pays the parish 
eess,) by very small vestries of Protestants, in eonsequeace of 
that statute. 

On the next subject, namely, in what situation would a Catholie 
l>«if he conforms to the Protestant religion, and then relapses to 
the Catholic, according to the laws of Ireland, I should 
^peak with great diffidence; because, wliate\er opinion I 
formed upon it was not, I believe, consistent with an extremely 
high authority in the law ; but my opinion is, that if, after a rt-> 
lapse to Popery, the person takes the Catholic oaths at the ses- 
sions, there is no question made as to the relapse, and he is pre- 
eisely in the same situation as if he had b^en a Protestant. There 
\\ hovrever, a difference of opinion among the highest men in 
Ibe profession upon the subject. Mr. Laurin is of the opinion I 
am ; but I understand there were doubts entertained upon the 
subject at one time, by most respectable authority : the point 
has not been settled ;' but I ventured to advise a gentleman of 
ooDsiderable fortune so to qualify ; and one gentleman in particu- 
lar, who left a property to the amount of 4,000/. a year, did so ; 
and although he disinherited his eldest son, his will nas not been 
questioned. The case in which a doubt arose, was a case re- 
specting the capacity of the person to make a will. It must be 
r«colle^cted t]iat some persons are of opinion, that thp disabilities 
uad«r the old statutes attach not upon the making of a vvil), but 



on the takingf ander it ; and liter ^^fore, tliat although a person 
^•oro in tlie situatiori of being- eo^'^idereJ as having- retapsod la 
. Popery, still that wouMnot disable him from making* a vrifl. The 
doubt, I underfitoody arose in the mind of tlie person to whom I 
tt'ttrded, particularly upon the statute of 1782. The persons who 
took, in the caso I have mentioned, and who were tne young-eat 
Kons, were Protestants ; the eldest son was a Cathoire ; although 
the father returned from the Protestant relig'ion to the Cathohe, 
he disinherited the Catiiolie son. 

The law respecting the conversion of a Catholic priest to Pro- 
testantis.n, has been totally altered upon that subject lutelv; 
till very recently, whenever a Catholic Priest was converted to 
Protestantism, he had a provision upon the county for 40/. a year; 
that is taken away; he also was a recog-nized minister of the Es- 
tafoirshed Church by the very act of conversion ; his orders are 
Htill recojynized, but ther6 iias been a rtjcent statute, preventing 
hirn from officiating without either a licence or some immediate 
authority from the ordinaiy of th6 diocese. 

If Roman Catholics were adrhitted to the right of voting in ves- 
tries, I do not think it would be difficult to pass any question fur 
the building or repairing of churches in Ireland, nor do I think 
any fair cau^e would be resisted ; of course, upon this subject, it is 
a speculation, but, as far as I have seen, my own conviction is, 
that no ftiir ease would be reststed ; indeed, I am deeply con- 
vinced that a fair ease would not. 

In discussions on Roman Catholic hardships, it is not considered 
as the greatest hardship of all, that the Roman Catholic is called 
upon to contribute to Protestant churches. The greatest hard- 
ship is, that he is called upon to build and repair churches where 
that building is totally unnecessar3r, as it is in a gpreat number of 
instances iu the soutli ; in the county of Kerrv, for example, 1 
know parishes where churches have been built for a single indivi- 
dual or two. I know many instances, and that there is one g'oing 
on at this moment, in the parish of Jaghadoe, in the couaty of 
KildariB ; there is but a single Protestant in the parish, a Mr. Grier- 
son ; they are buiidiiig a church there, that I understand will cost 
al out 1000/. the Catholics offered to build a dwelling-house for 
Mr. Grierson. 

It is not the fact that Protestants have disappeared from many 
parishes, in consequence of their not having a place of worship to 

fo to of their own, that is the cause ; that the Protestantir hare 
isappeared from very many parishes is certainly the fact; they 
have melted into the niassof the Catholic populntion by marriag-es ; 
and in some respect perhaps by the great readiness to attend the 
hick in contagious disea/ses, of the Catholic cltTg-ymen/ who 
have not faitiiiies and have no apprehension of bringingthi'ir otrn 
families contagious disease^ a Protestant parson may risk his oivn 
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person very well, but if he eatchet a eonta^oai disease his 
and children will be likely to get it from him, and that must 
operate upon the minds of the very best men ; it is not so with 
the Catholic clergyman, he has nothing to risk but himself, and 
he soen amongst the persons in contagious diseases, particularly 
thelower orders. 

Wherever churches have been built a congregation has ap- 
peared. A small congregation I apprehend always appeared 
wherever there was a church built, and for this distinct reason, 
that there were several offices always chargeable upon the parish, 
annexed to the church ; as for example, parish clerk, sexton, bell- 
riDgers and sweeper of the pews, frequently a sextoness ; those 
offices make a small congregation ; but I have seen that when the 

Sersons who filled those offices got seriously ill and were near 
sm, they almost always, indeed I believe uniyersally, sent 
tor the priest and died Catnolics ; I have known several instances 

of that 

i certainly conceive the necessary consequence of not having 
a place of worship for one particular class of Christians, is to 
dnve them to avail themselves of another form of Christian 
bith ; wherever there are protestants, my opinion is, there cer- 
tainly ought to be a place of worship for them as convenient as 
possible. 

There are also legal restraints upon Catholics with respect to 
iictiog as guardians : they cannot be guardians, as I recollect, of 
^otestant children ; they must take the oaths before they can be 
pardians of their own cnildren, or any other children ; but taking 
Ae oaths is never considered a hardship, except from the nature 
of the oaths themselves ; for example, we are obliged to swear 
tbat we do not believe it lawful to murder any person for, or 
ttnder pretence of, his being a heretic. Now I never took that 
oath yet, that I did not feel excessively degraded at being obliged 
to swear such a thing, and that it is cruel to impute to anybody 
^ horrible a thing as to believe that doctrine. Those oatns are 
^ffy long. I do not recollect at present any thing else that is 
obnoxious ; there is a great deal of matter besides which is 
perfectly unnecessary, but from the state of caluniny upon the 
i^atholies in general, we are not sorry to disclaitn those tenets in 
the most unequivocal and distinct way ; they are considered by 
Catholics as perpetuating the recollection oi calumnies ; for the 
necessity of refuting a calumny always pre-supposesits existence; 
and when you ask a person to reiiite it, you give it a kind of 
credit in the first instance, so that it would be supposed, if it was 
^t refuted, it would be believed. 

If the Committee will allQW me, I will state what the eifect 
of the law has been with respect to myself, as to my own oracfice 
in the courts: I feel it an excessive grievance that I canabt be 



King^fl coiU9Jii»l ; from my geueml .political principles, my own op-^ 
tiions being* strooff upon the subject of Parliamentarv Kefonn, I 
should not oe likely to get any office other than that of King's coun 
selyWhichis not considered a marked political favour; butnotbein^ 
King's counsel is certainly a very great pecuniary loss to me, and 
it leaves me stilly in the twenty-seventh year of my professional 
exertions, obliged to work in all the minor branches of my pro- 
fession, at the same time that I am working in the superior ones; 
I believe, I may say, and that too in the presence of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, that I do as much business as any man at the 
Irish bar.; my professional receipts last year were upwards of 
6,0001. without of course any portion of it coming from govern- 
ment, or an]( source but the ordinary practice of ihy professioD. 
It would be an amcusing convemence to me, and I tnink bein^ 
King's counsel would increase my emoluments, by increas- 
ing the fees, and would diminish my trouble very considerably ; 
at the same time, I must say, I know that several gentlemen dif- 
fering politically from the government, are King's counsel ; and I 
may DC mistaken, but I should certainly expect from the noble 
lord at the head of the law in Ireland, that my political opinions 
would not prevent me from being made King's counsel by him or 
any portion of the Irish government, if I was competent to be so. 
I may likewise add, that my not being so, opemtes as a great in- 
convenience to other gentlemen, inasmuch as that when persons 
are desirous of having the advantage of my leading for them, they 
are oblig^ed to decline the services of other gentlemen : I will 
say distmctly, that I know that a number of Protestant gentlemen 
are suffering very considerably in their profession, by my not be- 
ing King's counsel. I know ins^nees every term, m which the 
agents come to me, and although my wish, in point of delicacy, 
is totally to decline the nomination of other counsel ; when I sug- 
gest a name, sometimes they say, '* He is your senior, I would be 
veiy happy to have him as counsel, but neither I nor my client 
will, put any man over your head." I know that several Protes- 
tant gentlemen suffer very considerably by my not being King's 
counsel ; whereas,Miow, tne greater part or the practising Kinc-'s 
counsel are my Juniors, and two of the judges ; it is right to make 
a junior to me lung's ooimsel of course, but I do not know of any 

I^uniof, who had as much business as myself, who Is put over my 
lead j Mr* Blaekburne is my junior, certainly high in the profes- 
sion, but that could never create a jealousy in my mind : he is one 
of the best lawyers in the profession. 

Reverting to the question of the interference of Protestant cler- 
gymen at elections, I know of one particular interferenee 9 the 
original autogmph of the following letter was in my oossesraon, 
wril^n by DeanXangrishe, to a person of the name ot Bartholq- 
iDew Senior, during^ thj^ late contested election for . the county of 
Dttbfin; the origiital was ib these words :-*-^'' Senior, as you are 



t atiiiMh IVotottaiil and an honeat maOi I su()i(k>8a you can hava 
no difficulty in yoting for Sir Compton Domvill. Do not by 
wj means lail in attending at the hustingv, and be as early as 
possible. I believe your son has g'ot a vote also ; pray fetch nim 
withjoa. J. H. Langrishe.'* That Senior, I understand, holds 
some office connected with the church. With regard to the county 
of Keny, I should suppose the Barony of Trughanamy, in which 
the town of fralee is situated, contains the greatest number of 
Protestants; there .were some Protestants brought into the town 
ofTarbert from the county of Limerick, by Mr. Leslie, for his 
veomaitfy oprps|, and they constituted for some time an Orans^e 
lodge there, as it was said, but the &r C'reater part of the popuut- 
tion of Tarbert, is Catholic, as in the other towns, that is, the great 
majority of them must be Catholic. The corps of yeomanry 
whieh is at Tarbert, is considered as an Orange corps ; that part of 
Kerry has been, as compared with other parts, the most disturbed 
pirt of the county ; ana the parts of the county where there are 
joost Catholics, have been the most tranquil; the barony of Ive- 
High, ooe may say, is almost exclusively Catholic ; within my re-^ 
coUectioD, on two occasions, when disturbances occurred there, 
upon the first of those occasions, I had to come to the county, 
and in five days I put it down completely, and had two or three of 
the leaders in it. transported. Upon the second occasion, my 
youngest brother, who is an extremely active magistrate in the 
county of Kerry, had more trouble, because the last disturbance 
was much more extensive, in putting it down ; it took him three 
mhy but he put it down completely,, without the assistance of a 
^k soldier. And I believe there has been a distinction proved 
^ exist between the White«boy oath taken in the neighbourhood 
ofTarbert, where that corps ot yeomanry existed, and the White** 
l^y oath taken in other parts of that county. That is, there was in 
the neighbourhood of Tarbert, something againi^ Orangemen in 
|ke oa£, of an exterminatory nature, which certainly was not taken 
^Qthe other parts of the country, as appeared in the evidence ; the 
^^aetion of one party always creates additional virulence in all 
^ose unfortunate disturbances. That appeared as I understood at 
the trials at the asisizes at Tralee. 

During the rebellion of 1798, it was perfectly tranquil everv where 
but at Curtleriland ; there was not within thirty miles of tne resi- 
dence of my father or uncle^ a sins'le soldier or a single yeoman, 
exeeptmy brother who belonged to tne Kenmore yeomanry cavalry, 
dut was distant twenty-four miles from it. And yet there were. 
^tthat time certain individuals in the county of Kerrv, who were 
^Dsidered to partake of the revolutionary principles of those 
^es, of the superior ranks of life ; the sons of magistrates and 
grand jurors, and all Protestants. Indeed about that time a g'reat 
numbet of Protestant gentlemen were considered as United Irish- 
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mtn, though the fact was, they were not at all coimetted with tht 
society. 

In 1T99, as the Orange system grew strong, it beeame the 
habit to consider every Protestant of liberal opinions as an 
United Irishman^ and to brand him as su^h ; and the newspapers 
did so. And here I would beg to say, [that I think the iDSurrec- 
tion Act is likely to be Very unfavourable in the case of futare 
disturbances ; die opinion created by the facility of transporting 
persons lea^ving a very deep impression of injustice about it; and 
if there shall be disturbances hereafter, my own apprehaision is, 
that they will be still more sanguinary in consequence of that, and 
I am sure it tends to augment and to continue that indisposition 
which exists in the minds o^ the people as to the administration of 
the law. It tends to perpetuate the notion, that law and govern- 
ment in Ireland is a matter of mere brutal force ; that it is the 
compression of power, and not the administration of right; but 
when I say this, I am not at all saying that there was not a neces- 
sity in some districts, for taking very violent measures; for 
certainly atrocious crimes had been committed in particular 
districts. 

A very different feeling is entertained by the people towards 
a decision of the court of Insurrection Sessions, 4han is felt 
towards a decision of the ordinary courts of law at assizes, through 
a jury. To a certain extent, wherever there is a jury, there is an 
acquiescence in the decision, however against them ; but the 
notion of the courts under the Insurrection Aet, is totally abhor- 
rent from any idea of law. It is ihe sending away a man because 
they choose : the magistrates are not sworn to do justice in the 
particular case ; a magistrate comes in, and takes a partizan share 
m the transaction ; he comes on the table as a witness, and 
whether he mixes with the magistrates a^in, I cannot say; though 
I presume, from the character of part or the gentlemen who were 
appointed as King^s counsel> that he is not allowed to vote after 
he has been a witness, and yet I cannot say that. he is not. But 
with respect to the idea that juries have been either seduced or 
intimidated from the discharge of their duty, in administering the 
ordinary laws, I can only say, I have been counsel for more 
White-Doys than perhaps any other individual ever was in Ireland, 
and I never knew one single instance of an acquittal that I could 
trace to any intimidation or seduction ; I mean, even in my own 
mind. I have certainly heard of instances in which jurors have 
declined attending at the assizes, in consequence of intimidatioS) 
or anv other indirect motive, but t have never known it ; I think I 
heard at one time, of something df the kind prevailing in the 
county of Limerick : but in Munster I do not believe it occurred 
at all. 

In the Munster circuit, with Which I am acquainted, I have 
known distinetions to exist in the formation of juries^ by reason 
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of the religious &ith of the persons summoned. I have known it 
prevail in the county of Oork; it is not attributable at all to 
the gpentlemen of the bar, who conduct the prosecutions there, 
either under the late Attorney General ; (and if there was a 
degree of eoraparison, it would be less) or under the present ; 
but the police magistrates interfere, that is, the magistrates ap- 
pointed by government ; and I have seen the magistrates of the 
county of Cork, I mean, as well the police magistrates, as 
other magistrates in that county, attending particular prosecutions, 
setting* aside the Catholic jurors, and endeavouring to pick out, as 
mnch as possible, a Protestant jury, some cf them Orangemen. 
That is vvhen the cause comes on for trial, and not, in influencing 
the return of the panel. The return, of the panel in the county of 
Cork includes a great number of names ; several hundred, as it 
ought to do ; and therefore by means of the right of the Crown to 
set it aside, the prosecutor in every case, can, in fact, choose his 
own jury. 

In the county I have allnded to, that right was exercised till I 
complained of it. I have endeavoured to avoid the criminal court 
as much as I could ; but as soon as I complained of it, Mr. Serjeant 
Goold, who conducts the criminal prosecutions there, and who is 
as liberal a gentleman as can possibly exist, and an extremely able 
man, instantly discountenanced it, and prevented it as much as he 
possibly could ; the crown solicitor also concurred in preventing* 
it. With regard to the mode in which the police in the county of 
Kerry have been appointed, the magistrates kept to themselves 
the nomination of all the police, and there never has been the 
ieast complaint of any outrage upon the people being committed ^ 
by a police-man in my county; in point of discipline and appear- ^ 
ance they are to the full equal to ahy other police, and in their 
efficiency they cannot be exceeded; they do their duty without 
giving* oflFence to any person ; they certainly would not lightly 
fire at any crowd of individuals in the county, for any man who 
fired, could not know but it would be his own brother or father ho 
may shoot: and the majority of the police of the county of Kerry- 
are decidedly Catholics. 

In selecting and appointing police-men, I should think it 
decidedly advisable, to take the men from the immediate ct)unty, 
whenever the magistracy was of a certain character. The county 
of Kerry I take to' be particularly well circumstanced, with respect 
to a great number of its magistrates ; it has excellent Fro- 
testant, and I may venture to say. excellent Catholic magis- 
trates. 

At the same time I admit such a course might lead to 
the exercise of prejudice in some cases, and of favour in others ; 
but the situation of a police-man is an extremely valuable one to 
the Irish peasant ; it is quite an establishment to him, and he 
Vvoold BOt lightly forfeit it ; and if he committed any kind of of- 
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fence, it would be knowD Ivfao did it immediately ; he would h% 
under the eye of his own neighbours, and he would not be so 
likely to escape as a stranger would. There is a kind of domesUc 
watching' oyer him, if he be appointed in his own counW ; my own 
opinion in the abstract would be, that it would be highly advisa- 
ble that the magistrates should appoint in each particular county; 
and I know in Kerry, where the experiment has been made, tne 
result is undoubtedly such as one would wish. 

Individual police men have frequently very great power m their 
dispersion over the county, in ones and twos. And without vigi- 
lant inspection, those powers might be subject to very great 
abuse ; out I think more likely to be abused by stiangers than by 
natives. 

I am aware that where the magistrates appointed their own po- 
lice-men from the inhabitants of the county, a power is vested in 
and exercised by the government officer to remove those police- 
men, if he shall think fit, to any part of the county ; and it is a 
power that certainly ought to be in him. 

And even in the event of any favour being exercised, arising 
from local connection, 1 think that that power of change of 
quarters, would tend very much to correct any local evil : but 
my opinion is, that the evil would be greater in .bringing in 
strangers. 

And I know that the clergy of the Roman Catholic church, in 
parts of Munster with which I am acquainted, have made great 
and coDStant exertions in maintaining the peace of the countyi 
whenever occasion requires to preserve ihe peace. 

In all cases where msturbances broke out, I knew the Catholic 
clergy to take the most zealous and active measures in their power 
to quell the disturbances, at personal risk to themselves. I recol- 
lect in the county of LimericK, there was a Catholic priest shot, 
upon his interfering to prevent outrage or felony, by White-boys 
or felons. 

That was the ease of Mr. Mulquiny ; it also happened on the 
day that the man was murdered between Tralee and Killarney, 
in January 1822, his name was Brereton, Mr. O'Donnel at Mil- 
strut was taken by the insurgents, who turned out upon that 
occasipn in open rebellion, and was actually upon his Icnees to 
be shot, when the priest fortunately arrivecf, threw himself be- 
tween Mr. O'Donnel and the persons who were going to shoot 
him, and remained in that position with the utmost peril of him- 
self; they repeatedly -declared that they would shoot him if he 
did not come from between them ; he protected, at his own per- 
sonal risk Mr. O'Donnel, who would certainly have been mur- 
dered if the priest had not done that. 

I have a good opportunity of knowing the opiniona of the 
Roman Catholic gentry in Ireland, with respect to the Protes- 
tant establishment in the eountry, and so far from wishing thft 
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ftomaaCatholie gexklry of Ireland to have the Protestant hierarchy 
traDsfenred to their own priesthood, I am ouite convinced that 
they would oppose as strongly as it would be possible for them 
to do, any transfer of the property of the Established church, 
from that church to their own ; 1 am sure, for one individual, I 
should concur in that opposition most heartily. 

As to the question of whether the Roman Catholic clerg-y of 
Ireland woula be inclined to accept of a provision from the state, 
if in doing so they were freed from all imputation of making* a 
separate cause from that of the laity, I am convinced they wbuld 
not accept it at all till the Catholics were emancipated ; because, 
ootil that event, they could not be freed from the imputation of 
trafficking for their own advantage ; but I am sure that if an 
equalization of civil rights took place, they would accept of it, 
and that the Catholic gentry would concur with them in a desire 
that they should ; the object being to connect the Catholic clergy 
aod laity of Ireland with the government itself, to embody them as 
it were as a portion of the state, and to give the government 
ifhat we would desire, a reasonable and fair influence over the 
Catholic clergy, so that there should not be even an idea of any 
danger of their being taken away to favour a foreign enemy, or 
to favour domestic insurrection ; I am sure that is the opinion 
of the clergy> and I know it is the opinion of the Catholic gentry. 
And I woulcl beg leave to say, it would be better to leave things 
uthey now are, than to have an Emancipation Bill that was not 
Ilia proper spirit both for the Catholics and protestants, for it 
would be giving us additional power, and leaving still a stimulant 
to those animosities that divide the country : anal think the thing 
should remain as it is, unless it be done heartily and cordially ; if 
it be done so, I have not the least doubt that It would not at all 
interfere between the priests and their flocks, or take away the 
influence from them; there is more of intellect about an Irish 
peasant than they frequently get credit for. Moreover I have 
reason to apprehend there is a great tendency on the part of 
f^nce to interfere with the education of persons for the Irish 
priesthood. 

There is great encouragement now giving to the education of 
Irish priests in France; there are considerable funds, that in 
in worse times were transferred by Catholic families to France 
for the education of the priesthood ; my own family were among 
the principal contributors ; we have a large property compa- 
ratively remaining, our admitted right, in the French univer- 
«ity ; we have now either four or five young men educating there, 
W we have not one educating fo/ the priesthood 

These foundations were established sixty or eighty years ago, 
irhen no priest could possibly be educated m Ireland. 

It would have been extremely desirable if, at the peace^ it had 
been managed to get those funds restored to this countrv^. And I 
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biaTe reason to think that at present the Fr^ich govemnient are 
actiTe with respect to diose funds ; at least, persons acting under 
the French government certainly are; and I have a strong 
apprehension that that will increase ▼erymuch if there isatemp- 
tation left to its increase, by leaving matters as they stand at 
present in Ireland. 

I am perfectly convinced that the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
both elergy and laitVy would be very willing to afford to the 
government of the country reasonable security for the domestic 
education of their priesthood, and that there should not be 
persons appointed from the establishments abroad. And I will 
also add, that I am thoroughly convinced that the object of the 
Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland is sincerely and honestly to 
concur with the government, in every measure that shall increase 
the stren^h of the government in Ireland so as to consolidate 
Ireland with England completely, and in every beneficial aspect. 
And in that particular instance, they would very heartily concur, 
that no person should be nominated to any situation in the 
Catholic church of Ireland who was not substantially educated, as 
w^ell as born in allegiance, and in Ireland. 

I am quite sure that some measure of that kind would be 
calculated to give great additional security to the country a^inst 
foreign interference, in all domestic concerns : and my conviction 
is, that there is great danger in allowing matters to remain as 
they are. Perhaps my private interests influence, to a certain 
degree, that conviction, without my perceiving it ; I do not per- 
ceive it : but 1 am conscientiously convinced there is great future 
peril in leaving the increase of foreign education of our priest- 
nood in the way it is likely to be. Not that I have observed any 
difference in the loyalty of priests who have been educated 
abroad, and those who have been educated in Ireland ; with this 
exception, the priests who were educated in France were old, I 
may say, when 1 became a man ; and they had a natural abhor- 
rence of the French revolution, which bore so much upon the 
Catholic clergy. They were very strong anti-jacobins, if I may 
use the expression ; oy that means there was among them a 
great deal of what is called ultra royalism ; but with the priests 
educated at Maynooth, the anti*jacobin feeling is gone by, 
and they are more identified with the people ; and therefore m 
the phrase that is usually called loyalty, they do not come 
within the description of it so much as the priests educated in 
France, for that reason ; but then, in the time of my father and 
uncle, the priests educated in France were Jacobites. They 
were enemies to a certain extent ; while they submitted to the 
laws, their own opinions ran against the succession of the present 
family on the throne ; and they were perhaps dangerous before 
the French revolution in that respect. 
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. I hire heard it rumodred/ that considerable fundi haye 
lately ^n applied rn Irdaad to the establishment of temina^ 
lies, for edacatitig and sxipplyini^ persons to do the duties of 
priests. ' The Only fands that I know of, to any amount, are 
those which the Jesuits hare applied for the. purpose of estab*. 
lishing colleges for education. I allude particularly to that at 
€long6wes, and its branches. 

I am not aware of any other Jesuit establishments that are 
now. fouuded. Only those connecteed with Clongowes : 
boys ought to be eleven or twelve to go to Clongowes ; I ,did 
not send my own sens there till that age. There is a juvenUe 
establishnient or two for young children, connected with Clohr 
f oWes ; I do net know of any other. There was a purchase of 
a great part. of a parish in the county of Tipperary, a short 
tinie ago ; it was bought by a Mr. Rice, who is the great 
founder of the monks school in Ireland; but he bought it t 
kftow for an individual gentleman, and not for any establieh- 
Bieiu. 

In this, establishment they educate generally. My eldest 
son, who is keeping terms, was edncated at Clongowes, before 
he entered Trinity college ; and so my second son, till he de-* 
ellned the literary pursuit ; and my third son, whom I intend 
at present for the profession of the bar, is at Clongewes at this 
moment ; my fourth son I mean to send as soon as he is 
fit. 

No person can be admitted to the priesthood from. Ckinw 
gowes, it has not become a regular Jesuit establishm^it; they 
are Jesuits, therefore, but as to the priesthood, a man must 
first go through. a noviciate and become a Jesuit, and tfien be 
priested as a Jesuit, but the students at Clongowes have no 
connection at all with the priesthood, other than that they may 
become priests, but in itself they have no connection. 

I have before stated, that I thought there would be no ob- 
Jeetiorn, on the part of the Roman Ciatholic priestiiiood, to have 
the appointments of the Roman Catholic clergy confined to 
persons bom and educated in Ireland. 

But with regard to the interference of the Crown in prohi- 
biting the appointment of particular individuals, or in control- 
ting them, at present there would be so mivch objection, 
that it would totally spoil the effect of any measure of emanci- 
pation ; and I would respectfully, in that case, submit that it 
would be better, perhaps, to leave things as they are than 
meddle with that just now ; if hereafter, in practice, it was 
found that any real and substantial inconvenience occurred 
from the present arrangement, I am quite sure the govern- 
ment would find great fiicilities after the emancipation, both at 
Rome and in Ireland, in making a proper and satiisfaetoi^ ar- 
raiq^ement on that subject ^ 1 inbw much and intimately ikk 
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V(>iiitoiu of tk^ moAt UiflueutiAl 6r tlit Catholic ilti*Kj U lr#^ 
lunii ; if llicy lmV(« a political i\\iiU it in n leaniuK tofovefn. 
ntt^nit (uul a >vlHb to Ulontify themnelveii with th« p(Overitm<mt; 
Anti it ifi perhnpi rtffkt t I should add, that thoit^ 18 no dftM of 
mt^n moro utron^ly inclined that way than tlio loading mon of 
Chat vt^rv rollcffc of tlio JoauitH. 

And I httvo heforo utatod, that I did nut concrlvo the Ro« 
man Catholic ffttntry would at all concur in the plan for tranfi- 
ferrlnir to the Romau Catholic clergy the poMeMiioni of the 
FrtitcMiunt chwch. 

At thcnantc lime thnr would feci no objection to a diminu- 
tion of the property oi^thc Hroteatnut church, which watt not 
oonncctod with a truuifcr to their own church ; they would be 
very dcMirouN of a diminution of tithcN. 

tudiscd 1 tliiul^ there would bo great unanimity upon that 
eubject, from Armagk to Kerry. 

And I conceive, that tlie Roman Catholic doea not pay tithe 
more unwillingly than the Proteitant, In practice, 1 have 
known the Pit>tc«tant more outrageoui in ptiying it than the 
C:)atholic. 

It in very true it in stated, an a inecial ground of complaint 
that tl^e Roman Catholic peanant nnould pay to maintain the 
clergy of a different pcrttuaeion; but I cio not think I ever 
heard it oomptalned of, except In the oaiee which are ao gene, 
ral in the Kouth, of there being no ProtcMtanti or scarcely any 
execnt the olergyman who receiveii the tithes; but I never 
hearu, when there was a fair proportion of Hrotestaiita, nor 
do I think thev consider it a greater hardship to pav to cler- 
gymen than to lay impropriators, 1 recollool, now, inatane^s 
wnero they considered it still a greater grievance to pay to a 
lav impropriator; but in some of the instances the lay impro* 
priator has been mort^ moderate ttian the nroctor or leasee of 
the clorgyman, in others Uie lay int|>roprJator has been the 
strictest of all; in lay impropriations, in two or three in* 
stances, they Imve consideiNui it as quite ridiculous ta bo pay* 
ing tithes, where tliere is not tlte pt^hnctt of religioti at all 
connected with it. 

And 1 do not think it makes any great difference, the ob- 
jection to pay where religion is not conoerned^ or an oh^aotlou 
to pay where a..diffeii)nt religion is concerned. I mm aure 
they would have great dejection to pay their own olorpry^ 
tltliesi and oattle, and tight as himl as they do, either with mm 
layman or the parson in questions of property; sibatraot 
points of faith do not enter much. 

The ('Ommittee will pcrc<>lve that I take a clear diatinotlon 
between the Romnn (Catholics being willing tliat the (fovorn- 
ment should Interfere, bv ncmdnating, or by any thing «i|ulva ^ 
lent to it| and their alvording a perfect soetirlty thftt thtr« 
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gofemmeDty in point of Domination, would prevent any kind 
of kiurmony ; in tbe act of emaDcipation, it would take away 
ili influence from euch persona aa hare liad influence amouf 
tbe Cadiolio people ; I know some of ttiem, they would wish 
to make the union cordial and complete; it would deprive ua 
of tbe power of doing that, the apprehenflion upon that sub- 
ject it very great ; and betidefl, it could not be done without 
a referenee to tbe tribunal at Rome, without eome assent from 
Rome; it would, therefore, be a postponement; but in itself, 
even if the clergy acceded to it, tne general turn of mind of 
tbe buty is such, that it would spoil the eflTect of emancipa^ 
tion, and create, perliaps, a worse feeling tlian exists even at 
this moment. 

But I do not apprehend any of these consequences from a 
perfect security being given for domestic nomination. ^ I tliink 
we should all concur in that 

With respect to domestic nomination, there are two thingi^ 
iodnded in it; one is, that the persons appointed should be 
persons bom and educated at home; the next is, that although 
the Pope has tbe patronage of our church, yet that tbe ori- 
gination • of ap)>ointments should be domestic. I wish for 
DOth extremely* As to tbe first, namely, being bom and edu- 
cated at home, I am quite convinced, that that could be ca« 
sily and immediately done. As to tbe other, the taking away 
from the Pope all possible right of originating a nomination, 
perhaps'' some difficulty may arise ; at Teast means should be 
taken, and something in the nature of a concordat, which 
I belieye would be most easily managed, may be necessary for 
that purpose. I do not say it will, because it is only to a cer* 
tain, extent that my knowledge goes upon the subject. 

He baa nominated several, it is imderstood, at tbe instance 
of the British government. 

But otherwise, Ireland is considered, in the Catholic church 
as in an anomalous state. We have preserved tlie bierarciiy 
complete, and yet it is a missionary country ; and the amount 
of beinj; a missionary country is, that the appointment of ec- 
clesiastics belongs to the congregation De prapagandd jide^ 
and in that way tlierc is, as far as 1 understand it, a greater 
dominion over the nomination given to the Pope, and belong- 
ing to him, than if it were not a missionary country. My 
notion is, and I believe 1 may speak with some confidence, 
that it would be very easy for tbe British government to liave 
it cease to be a missionary country; and that, in fact, it 
wonld cease to be a missionary country tbe moment the Ca- 
tbolica were put upon an equal footing with other British 
irobjects ; at this moment, the original rights which remain 
are national, righta, and those national rights would be under 
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Ikf cdntroid of gOT^mmtet/ so^&r^as ttejr do not interfeee wiA 
reli^pn itself. I think, therefore, that thai urangement ma; 
be made ; that there is a part of it that could be made at 
once, but that the oflicr would rqnire some detail. 

How far any country is considered otherwise than as amis- 
sionaty country, unless the Roman Catholic Religion is es^ 
tabllshed in it,^if by that is meant established by bdng 
connected with the state, I do notiknow ; but haying froia 
unfortunate circumstances, more knowledge upon these points 
than laymen generally have, I conceive, that if what I call 
Isn Emancipation bill passed, from that moment the right 
"which the Pope has upon a missionary country would totdly 
cease; there would not be the least pretext for continuing it, 
and I believe all the Catholic Clergy in Ireland would be 
nnxiotis for that. 

^ For instance, the Kingdom of the Netherlands I am con- 
vinced is' not considered a missionary country. Prussia was 
tin lately. 

When I alluded to' the necessity of some concordat being 
arranged with the see of Rome, I merely meant to arrange 
the original right of nomination from the Pope himself; and 
I think that such an arrangement with the see of Rome 
would more easily be effected after the measure of Roman 
Catholic emancipation had passed, than it would before it. 
I take it that government would not find the least difficulty 
in making that arrangement after emancipation : the present 
state of Ireland brings the Catholics into a kind of ccHrporate 
capacity: they act as a body by reason of the compression; 
if emancipation took place, there would be a total eiid to 
that, and we would mix in all the grades of society wi^hottt 
distinction ; and as there certainly is a most unaffected de* 
sire On our parts to become King's subjects, I do notihink 
the government would have the least difficulty in being satis<» 
fied upon these points after emancipation. 

In other countries, where concordats have been made by 
the Pope, they have not been contemporaneous with the set- 
tlement of other branches of the question. I think, in ge- 
neral, in other states the civil rights were first conceded ; I 
may be mistaken upon this, but whatever the precedents may 
be in that way, and. however valuable we lawyers may consi- 
der precedents, I am sure I know enough of the Irish Catho- 
lics, to know tiiat there would be great difficulties thrown in 
the way before emancipation, and 1 will venture to pledge 
myself, that there would be none at all afterwards. 

On the part of the court of Rome, I believe you Would 
£nd great facility, because you would find from the Catholic 
clergy themselves great facilities; and the two Rouiaii 
Catholic bislu^s that would be nearest to government^ are 
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hoih'geiiikmm wiuv «r^ <li8pafl»»4 to faioUitatr WfMngAim^ 
is deemed wise by the govenuncpt of tbe coi|iit{ry, if it OQuld 
Ve done witboat interfering with wbftt th^y cMSider tUeir 
duty... I was asksd a question respectipg the state of ibiagi 
in tbe Netherlai\ds ; I belieye there are seveal unsettled points 
in the Netherlands. 

When a Catholic see is Tacant, in some of the sees there 
has been a rude continnation of the d^ans and chapters; those 
are now asserting their rights to originate the nominaticm ; 
and in every instance that they have asserted it, I believe it 
has been allowed at Rome. Where there are not deans and 
chapters, an election by parisl^ priests has been very much 
the recent practice ; and wherever they have elected^ if the 
neighbouring bishops concur, that nomination has been receiv- 
ed at Rome, and confirmed. That is a practice of recent 
date.' 

• The consulting of parish priests is becoming ar very ge- 
neral practice now in Ireland among the Catholics, as to the 
original nomination. 

The interference of the Pope in original nomination, whe- 
ther under the idea of its being a missionary country or other, 
wise, is quite an unpopular thing among both clergy and 
laily in Ireland. 

And I think all the Catholic cjergy and laity in Ireland, exr 
cept those that expect special favour would, in my opinion, be 

iiuite unanimous in having that nomination taken away,, as 
ar as it can be done consistenly with our religious prin« 
eiples. 

If the government of the country were desirous of giving 
ihe Pope effectual power of originating nominations in Ire- 
land, uiey would find it extremely difficult to do it; they 
would find it very strongly opposed by Catholies in Ireland ; 
I should myself oppose it as far as I possibly could; .and if 
I thought myself master of the doctrines of the Oatholie 
church upon this subNJect, after I could safely oppose it com. 
pletely, I would not submit to it 

References are frequently made to the Pope, in questions 
which arise between the clergy and the bishops, but only in 
pases purely ecclesiastical and spiritual, the ^ope is the sur 
preme head of the Catholic church,, to whom the appeal in 
those cases lies, in all questions of controversy between the 
priests and bishops ; when a bishop censures a priest, if the 
priest conceives that censure unfounded, he has an appeal to 
the immediate superior, to the archbishop, and if he does not 
get relief from the archbishop, he has an appeal to Rome, and 
they do appeal ; and 1 have known instances ijj^hece a priest 
has thus appealed with success; if the bishop alterii the 



iMUrisb, Of i$ke$ mway any right tba pri«st may eoncahre him^ 
self entitle to, he has that appeal. 

I have known it occur where * the boondary of the parish 
haa been altered: a Mr. Moriarty, a prieat in Kerry, aTej*;' 
near relation of mine, waa bishop of Kenry, and thought it 
right to alter the parishes by subdiTiding them ; Mr. Moriarty 
appealed to Rome, and appealed snccessfiilly, and he compares 
his bishop to Bonaparte, he said he wanted to Bonapartise 
his diocese. 

There are also questions of marriages within the prohibited 
degrees, that certainly do arise, and may be conveyed to 
Rome, and from information, I should say are conveyed to 
Rome ; and those questions are standing at present, and 
would make unpleasant points arise upon ejectments by chiin 
dren, they ought to be settled by law. 

And those references to Rome would be very unpopular if 
they were not upon mere spiritual questions ; but they are a 
resource against ecclesiastical tyranny or misconduct, and in 
that riew are not unpopular. 

In cases of excommunication every Catholic is apprised, 
that excommunication for any thing that is not religious, is 
itself void ; but if there did occur a case of excommunication 
where it was a spiritual matter, the appeal would lie at Rome ; 
to the bishop from the priest, from the bishop to the archbi- 
shop, and from the archbishop to Rome. 

In ease of a marriage within the degrees that our ehurcb 
forbids, and that the Protestant church allows, the Roman 
Catholic priest would consider his parishioner as living in a 
state of sin, if he cohabited with a person with whom a mar- 
riage had been celebrated within those degrees, and in a 
spiritual point of riew he would endeavour to restrain him 
from doing so ; but with respect to the issue of the marriage, 
-which the Protestant church acknowleges as a lawful one, 
every person of our religion would consider that the issue was 
entitled to succeed, according to the laws of the country^ and 
upon an ejectment they certainly would recover ; so much so, 
that if Ae parties themselves were not cognizant of their re- 
lationship, and if mischief was to follow from it, I do not 
think the Catholic clergy would disturb them, by obtruding 
the information : I know that occurred in a most horrible in- 
stance with the late Dr. Troy; there was a woman who had a 
child at the age of fifteen, and the child was taken to the 
Charter school; and it happened, that at the age of four or 
five and thirty years she married a very young man, and it 
turned out to be her own son: Dr. Troy became acquainted 
with the fact, and the result was, that he did not inform them 
cif it^ Afi died soon after, but there was quite tinie enough fo( 
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%im to itifomi bef of. it, biit he thought it was better not, for 
fttar of the consec^uences. 

The'cinsumstanoies iinder which the college of Clonffowes is 
vailed a Jesuit estiiblisbnient were these : the order of the Je« 
suits is restored in the ^Catholic church ; a man has as much 
a right to be Jesuit in Ireland as to be a lawyer there ; thej 
tad property, they were Irishmen, and they preferred Testing 
that property in Ireland, for the education of the Irish youth. 

The establishment is, I belieye, of the regular order of 
Jesuits ; there are superiors, there are priests of the order, 
there are novices, and there are lay brothers. 

They are in connection with the Jesuits at Stoneyhurst, in 
this country ; but they are in connection as any of the orders 
of friars in the Catholic church are ; in the Catholic church 
-all the friars hoye their spiritual superior at Rome, and their 
fimhediate superior in Ireland, or whatever country they are in 
throughout Europe; it is so in every country, Cfatholic and 
Protestant, where there are friars. 

Every order of firiars is under a general ; the Jesuits cer- 
tainly have a general, and so have the Carmelites of the two 
orders in Ireland, and so have the Franciscans of the two or- 
ders in Ireland, and the Augustinians in Ireland, and the 
Dominicans in Ireland ; the only order in Ireland that has 
not a general in Rome, are the education monks ; they have 
no general at Rome, as I believe. 

They confer upon young men the order of Jesuit ; they go 
througii their noviciates, and they make their vows. In the 
female convents a profession is displayed, and people go to 
see the reception of a novice, and her taking her vows. It is 
iiot made a sight of in the convents of men ; but the process is 
pretty much the same in both. 

Before a Jesuit is admitted to orders in the Roman Catho-^ 
lie church, the bishop must be satisfied that he is a fit person. 
The claims of the Jesuits, in that respect, have been resisted. 
I do not believe they were ever yielded to in Ireland. 

Whenever particular privileges are set up by any order of 
the church, they are generally resisted ; and any particular 
privilege would be resisted by the bishops in Ireland. A 
question upon a privilege of that sort would be properly re- 
ferred to the Pope ; but I have no doubt if the Emancipation 
Bill passed, there is not a question of that sort that would not 
be easily communicated to the government 

There is an establishment for the education of priests in 
Kilkenny ; the foundation of Maynooth is by no means suf- 
ficient, in my judgment, for the education of Catholic clergy 
in Ireland ; the bishops have found it necessary to have a 
seminary for the educe^ion of prints themselves. . There is 
•no, I believe, in Kilkenny ; there is one I know in Kerry ; 
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HAe bone I kaow iii Cork. I JkeHeyetbere b oii^ ill LimiE^ 
lick ; there is one at Carlow. 

Those wt6 under the re^idatibna-of the bkhops^ and- not of 
«n^ particular order; there- is a distiiictioii in die Gadiolie 
ehorcfa between secular and regular cler^. The perish 
priests, and those edneated at Maynodth, are all of the etass of 
seeular cler^ ; Ae friars and monks are idl called regolar 
cUitgf. The ntimbers in those eoUeges are limited only by 
the means. 

There 16 a constant demand for Irish priests from fhigland 
and America, and die West InAes ; and whereyer the Eng^ 
Ush language is spoken they are extremely anxions to jget 
Irish priests, ' % 

The establishments I last mentioned, are for a yoilnger ot> 
der 6f persons than those at Maynooth. The bishops desire 
as much as they can, before they send any of their priests into 
j^avishes, to have them pass some time at Maynooth ; bat May f . 
nooth not being sufBcient, I know several that were never 
even at Maynooth ; they -w&re merely educiEtted in the diocesan 
seminary. > 

I think it very important, that persons, who are candidates 
for orders in the Roman Catholic church, should be Very early 
brought fi'om their homes, and put in places of education, 
where, they are under habits of discipline; till lately, they 
were almost all of them children of a very low class, but now 
there are many of the gentry becoming priests ; there are many 
events that eonfributed to a tendency to increase the number 
of the children of the gentry disposed to become priests. 

There was a clacs of persons, who went about the country, 
who called themselves poor scholars, boys who were to be 
educated as Catholic priests ; formerly there was a numerous 
dagrs that begged its way to some education, by this m^ans, 
and having acquired a knowledge of Greek and Latin sur* 
ilcient, were ordained when they attained tlve age of twenty- 
three years and some months, and they then went to the 
Burses as they were called in France ; at present^ I take all 
of the class of poor scholars to be impostors. 

The class of persons educated at Maynooth, and at those 
dioeesan schools, are mostly the children of peasants or smaA 
farmers ; but latterly several gentry are- becoming priests ; 
tiiere are a good many of them now in Maynooth. 

1 think an arrangement for making a provisioii for the Ro^ 
man Catholic clergy, would' be calculated to introduce chiU 
dren of a Tveatthier^ not a better class. Thos^ young med, 
when they get education, the cultivation has the same effect 
ttpou them, as it would have if they had been born of higbel- 
{Mironts^ and th^ make, at present, excellent and exempiajry 
pi(iS9ti. If by Betiet is meant, as I suppose it is, a weaUkear 
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-cHbBi it eertaialjr would have that tendencT, and a usaful teiv- 
<l«tcy>for the pnrposM of goTcmment I take Hy because they 
woidd not be so much under the iafluence of very low people, 
AS.thw neeiBflaarily arey when aU theirrelations are in the lowest 
etage of society. They would be an important link in the chain 
of society, and I think a very useful one. At Carlow they 
'educate for the priesthood altoffether^tbat is, a p^son may be 
appointed a priest from that cdlege, who never was beyond 
the seminary. 

iThe secular clergy in li«land, are assisted by the regulail* 
clergy in the performance of their duty ; the secular clergy of 
Ireland, in the towns particularly, can never do half, or third 
of the duties, witliout the regular clergy ; for example,* in the 
parish in i^hich I live in Dublin, I myself, and my family, 
hear mass every Sunday, at a friary in Clarendon-street ; and 
the greater part of the Catholics of property in that parish, 
hear mass at that friary ; there artf, probably, e^ery Sunday, 
near 1,<M)0 persons who go to communion at tfiat friary alone ; 
now but for that friary, Ske parish chapel would never be suf^ 
fictent for the numbers that desire to go to communion. 

The difference that exists in the Catholic Church, between 
mcmks and firiars, I take to be exactly this ; we have in Ire- 
land what are called education monks, a certain class that are 
of no^Tcl institution ; I will put those for the present out of 
my answer to the question. A iriar, in its present definition ^ 
signMies a person belonging to an order bound by a Vow of 
pnveny. Ttie monks have large estates and fortunes. A 
U'iar, properly speaking, nor his convent bould have any pro- 
perty, some of them are supported by mere mendicity, havinff 
taken the vow of poverty. The monks some of them took 
ihe vow of personal poverty, but the order was rich ; others 
w^e neither bound to poverty personally, nor by their order. 

In Irdand the assistance which the priests derive from the 
monastic orders, in the performance of their duty, is chiefly 
aforded by that classs of individuals called friars. There is 
no other class in Ireland ; the Augustinians, properly speak4 
tng,.were not friars, they Were canons regular of the. order of 
St. Augustine ; most of the convents in Ireland belonged to 
the order of St. Augustine, and that order has been continued, 
but Aey are now supported as the friars are in Ireland ; and 
they are all perfectly ready to assist the secular priests in their 
duties. 

The convents in which females are, are, very numerous 
throughout Ireland; they are aot to say very wealthy, but 
th^ all ean support themselves, and their wealth is increas- 
ing, because each lady who comes into a convent is obGged 
toDJringa certain sum, say three or four hundred pounds; 
that money is not consumed, but becomes capital, and the 
interest of it supports the co/ivent : the consequence is, that 
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as time rolls Oy^.tfaem' the amount 6( Ibeir capital 10 acciunai- 
loljug. 1 kpqw the Ursiiline convent in Cork iveUy but could 
not makeaay xsalcnlation of their piroperty: they have lately 
bought) outside of the city of Cork, a- very handsonie -domaiii, 
iirhicb they are inclosing with a very high wall and gardens, 
and building vings to the. house that was, upon that domain ; 
they educate the Catholic, young ladies of Ireland in great nnin*- 
.bers ; . it is .a favourite place of edncation for the y<HUig Indies. 

I did not hear of their bfiering 30,000^. for an . estate, bat I 
should not be surprised, for the noAs themselves teach all the 
arts, and every thing ; but dancing, and then they lite uq^<m 
yeiiy little. 

'. Their object is exclusively confined to the. education o( 
females ; besides the duties .of the nuns tbcQiselvea, which are 
purely religious. . . 

. The other convent in Cork, which I believe is eallcd Poor 
Clares, educates the poor phildren in-great .numbers, and I be- 
lieve that they educate young boys; they have an immense 
number of poor children, I know, that they educate, 
* The Ursuline order in Ireland is geneiuUy confined to the 
education of the upper classes, but wherever there is. not atio- 
ther .convent of females to educate the poor females gratis; 
they always establish a school to educate the poor females; 
wherever there is a second convent it takes that duty ; they 
only educate the wealthier classics, and are paid. . * . 

The Jesuits and Augustinians are the principal orders that 
tupe established in Ireland ; there are Carmdites of two urders 
in Ireland, the shod and unshod Carmelites ; the Dominjeahs 
nnd Franciscans of two orders,, at the least ; I believe some 
Denedictines^ but I will not «ay. p63itively of. 

I hayeheard, that in case the Emancipation Bill was carried*, 
there is a prospect of opulent Catholics now 'resident on the 
Continent, returning to Ireland with their property. Jbiii I 
know that if emancipation be delayed,, some veiT wealthy 
Catholics will carry their property out of Ireland; I know 
instances where, they are preparing to do it, nrg^ by Ae 
greater' acrimony of modern times j and. getting weary of the 
contest. * . 

With respect to the sentiments entertained by the lower 
orders of the Catholics, in reference to the penal Jaws, ti&e 
opinion is universal, tliat they are goveiuied by force^ and that 
those who administer the law, are in an attitude of constant hoa^ 
tility against them, and there i§ a'perpetiial hatred among^st 
them against the governing powers. Its-effect is to indispose 
them to every act .of tiie government ; and when a tnan is 
punished, hisfriends console themselves by considering Itan 
act of violence and injustice, instead of being tfaeadminis- 
Iration of law towards him. * 

. They are very g^inerally ac^iiaj^ted and sensible of the 
disability they labour under, and if they wj^ht to be reminded 
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of it !at all, ivliereyer tlirre are Protestants in their neighbour- 
hood of their own class, they are reminded of it by the greater 
adTantages of being Protestaiits which they see ; and if 
there be any thing at all of the orange in their neighbourhood, 
that reminds them still more strongly of it. ' 

I am quite sure that I am consulting the interests of ihit 
Catholic gentry, when I say that I am certain Catholic eman- 
cipation would create great satisfaction among them; the links 
of' society act upon each other down to the' remotest, part of 
the chain ; and if Catholics were emancipated, they would be 
jn their various stations according to their talents and merit, 
as Protestants are ; and then the patronage of every kind 
would become equally distributable through tlie countiy, dis* 
tributable from those individuals who are connected with the 
[^vernment thi'ough the country ; and as soon as that occur- 
red^ the line of distinction that is so marked now, of keeping 
the patronage in one class, would be completely efiaced, the 
effect would be that tlie people and the government would bcr 
come reconciled to each other. 

r And I ani sure the removal of the civil disabilities, would 
cratribute very much to diminish the popular disorders and. 
disturbances that have prevailed ; at present every oppression 
^omes upon them with a double aspect ; it is oppression in 
itself and oppression from an enemy ; although I have neter 
attributed the disturbances of Ireland merely to the want of 
eniaucipation, I am quite siire that the want of emancipation 
aggi^yates eyer^ thing of that kind, and consequently taking 
jdiat want away would take away so much of the evil . . 

. I am sure it would very much facilitate the return to .tran- 
quillity ; by Itself it would not tranquillize Ireland^ but 
without it I do* not think you can ever have Ireland perfectly 
tranquil ; with it you would be making ffreat progress towards 
iranqallllty, with the prospect of arriving at it ; and one of 
i,u best effects perhaps would be, that it would put an end to 
the irrjitatioa prevailing between the various sects. ^ . . 

. I take it, emancipation would completely extinguish. those 
religious animosities which now exist, for I have always per-< 
eeived, that when Catholics and Protestaiits of a libe;*al class 
come to know each other personally, the animosity diminishea 
even by personal knowledge. 

In the county of Kerry there is scarcely, a trace of it, with 
the excepdoh of Tarbert, w&ere there was a kind of hotbed 
(or it; it is unknown in Kerry. 

A very strong feeling exists^ and it is a mode of reasoning 
very prevalent among the people, that though it does not im- 
noiediat^ly affect the people themselves, still no children of 
^leirs, however talented, can ever obtain the imn^unities of 
atate^ and their* pothouse politicians do not fail to tell them so ; 
they mmi^mber some of the first names in Ireland having been 
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Ab to the coarse of education pursued at MaynOoth* cblleffe^ 
I can inform the Committee^ that the course is published ; 
and that for a few pence, or at least a few shillings, the sjlldU 
bus of the course of education there can \}e bad at Coyne% 
in Capel-street, in Dublin. 

They complain of wanting books ; the funds are totally 
inadequate, and without any disrespect I should say, there is 
what I would call a miseraole penury in the way that May- 
nooth college is treated. 

That want of books interrupts the course of study, accord- 
ing to the system pursued in the English university by books 
materially ; but the mind of youth during the period of study, 
especially at Maynooth, where they are kept almost isolated 
from the world, ' where they are not allowed so much as. ft 
newspaper, in point of political information, there it fs ac- 
tually a want; there is an aptitude for learning, and such 
books as they have they devour in some measure, and becomii} 
masters of ievery thing that is within their reach ; there are 
fonr oi* five or six years in human life, when the mind is fittest 
for the purposes of the acquisition of knowledge ; they are at 
Maynooth at that time living under a rigid discipline in point 
of hours, living very temperately in poiitt of provisions^ and' 
secluded from the politics and pursuits of the world, much 
more, perhaps, than one would reasonably imagine ; the con > 
sequence is, that all the influences upon the human mind tend 
one way, to acquiring as much kiiowledge as they possibly 
can ; and the effect of that is really most striking m irelanCi^ 
with respect to the youn^ priests educated at Maynooth. 

The want of books is supplied by very copious and length- 
ened oral discourses, which the young men take down ; 'and 
that is a most clumsy and tedious mode of education ; and I 
can take upon myself to say, that those lectures never go 
beyond the mere dry course of theological studies ; politics 
are totally excluded from Maynooth; even political economy, 
it would be quite a treat to a youth there to be allowed to 
study. JTewspapers are excluded. 

I have a nephew, who intends to be a priest at Maynootl^ 
and when he comes to my house at Dublin, it is a great treat 
to him to be allowed to go over the newspapers^ four or JSve 
or six weeks old. They are not even allowed to mix with 
gentlemen and others residing in the neighbourhood. 

It has a good deal of monastic discipline. What surprises 
me most, with respect to the young educated at Maynooth, is, 
not that they acquire a classical and scientific knowledge, but 
that they really acquire a style in the English language, that U 
of a very superior order ; they write admirably well. 

For my own part I confess I think? that that perfect secltision 
from common life is much calculated to improve the disposi- 
tion and habits of the gentlemen who are destined to hetomi 
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%neMiif aud to fiU iiaportant posto in life afterwards. Th^ 
'Committee mil reeoUect, that celibacy is a principal featui^ 
Vrith respect to the Catholic clergy ; then, if at ihe period of 
life at miich those yonng men are educated, they, werls not 
Itept secluded, they never could, in my judgment, from the 
propensities of ^native, so over-rule tlieir passions, as to be 
able to live a life of celibacy afterwards. 1 think^ therefore^ 
[thiatthat species of seclusion is perhaps esseBtially necessary 
to the formatioii of the Catholic clergy ; and I Know, from 
those persons who are there, particularly those I see betore me 
every day, that it does not at all prevent their acquiring even 
the manners of gentlemen, and the courtesies of civiliz^ life. 
My own opinion is, that there ought to be perfect religious 
^freedcHn every where ; but when I say, that i think that in- 
difference as to religious faith is a bad thing, I think people 
ought to be perfectly cautious in selecting, and perfectqr sin- 
cere in professing a religious faith, and with these notions I 
.am anxious to see the priesthood deeply imbued with the im- 
portance of their station and situatiQn m life ; and I look to 
the solemn, marked and religious education of a priest as a 
great good in society. I do not think there is any practical 
•evilat all from it ; the liberality of the present age nas done 
away, in my judgment, the possibility of any of those glpomj 
'superstitions, that would be laughed out of society at present; 
:and after all, perhaps, we hear more of them in romances 
than existed in any state of society : nor have I any fear that 
those gloomy superstitions are; very likely to be imbibed in so 
*close and strict an education as that at Maynooth, because 
they go through a course of natural and scientific philosophy, 
and the^ mix in their recreations with the world. Again, the 
very'keeping away books from them makes them more anxious 
for th^m when tberestraint is removed. Besides there is no 
prohibition upon the course of their studies, when they leave 
Mayhdoth for tlieir vacations, or when they leave Maynooth 
'to visit their friends, except the general one against any waA 
'tending to immorality, and particularly those works that 
' would excite ideas of impurity, against which there is a par- 
ticular caution, and a necessary one, for the kind of life they 
are leading. I know an immense number of priests that havo 
bieen educated there, and there is not a tinge of that species of 
supeiistition even about the, children of exceedingly vulgar 
people; iEind you would be surprised If you met them in so- 
ciety, to see how completely they had acquired the manners, 
knd sdraost the tone, of genteel society. 

And here I would wiSi to say, I thinlc Ihe present sum that 
i^ alanuallv voted for Maynooth totally inadequate to the pur- 
pose, and I am quite convinced it is totally inadequate at the 
present ; and that, without emancipation, there is great dan- 
ger by reason of {his inadequacy, oec^use there is a greater 
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is a. growing evil to my own Knowledge, although I am not 
a'ble to tnfonn the Cominlttee of the comparative expence of 
edneatioir at Maynootb> and at the Burses in France, I am 
quite convinced it is less in France, so that the effect of in- 
creasing foreign education is rather to induce the4ower class 
of the community to eiiter into the priesthood. 

It is my decided opinion, that the objections that have heen 
~ by many Protestants in Ireland to Catholic emancipa- 
tion, have greatly lessened within the last ten or twenty years, 
and that the objections to* that measure, on the psot of ths 
Protestants, are much weaicer than Aey have been; and ho1r« 
ever, the mutual calnnmijcs, as I hope they are, upon each 
other, of {he Orange party and the Catholics, have more ex- 
asperated the Catholics, and also the Orangemen ; and I think 
latterly there has been violence against us amongst the 
Orangemen ; still among the Protestants there is less appre- 
hension than formerly. 1 know of my own knowledge, that the 
Catholic Association has won upon a great number of Pro- 
testants, particularly in Dublin. 

With respect to Orangemen and Catholics, there is a na- 
taral acdon and re-action ; faults on both sides, in my 
opinion. 

- The Orangemen probably entertain a very improper notion 
of the Catholics ; and some Catholics entertain very im- 
proper notions of Orangemen ; and one of the beneficial 
results of emancipation would be, to put an end to that 
mutual action and re-action ; but even without emancipation, 
the exasperation arising from that action and re-action might 
he greatly lessened, by both parties abstaining from violent 
language ; but in point of fact, I am convinced it never Will 
without emancipation; the Orangemen have a personal in- 
terest, many of them, in excluding the Catholics, as any man 
has aB interest in. monopoly. The Catholics, on the other 
band, wish to share in the benefit of the things so monopo- 
lized ; and when you add to individual interest rdigtous z^al. 
When those both run in the same channel, they 'make so 
powerful a. current, that it would be very hard to stop it. 

But I think it is impossible that that good^will, whick all 
wish to see in Ireland, can exist so long as the Orange lodges 
exist, and Catholics are excluded from being Orangemen. I 
think that if the Catholics were emancipated, and the Orabge 
lodges continued in their present system, that however loyal a 
Catholic may be, he could not be admitted. As for example, 
the case of the Earl of Fingal, who fought the rebelB in the 
year 1798, if he still were excluded from any society for his 
rdtgion, that alone would perpetuate the animosity ; and if 
the Catbdies formed a similar society, it would have the 
tame effect. > > . 
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li is t)ie general impreBsion in Irelimdy diat no Protestsnt ' 
who ever haB been a Roman CatfioUe, is admitted into the 
Orange societies ; and I belieye that impression* is founded 
upon'fitct thus far,* that in the original, oaths of the Orange-* 
men, there is scmiething to that effect, that he is hot, nor ever 
was, a Roman Catholic. 

If Catholic emancipation were granted, I doubt whether 
raising the qualification of > voters would be a desirable mea- 
sure ; but it is unite another question, whether so much liberty 
being purchasea by emancipation, it would be right for the 
Ctiiholks to make a stand upon the forty shilling freeholds v 
as an individual, my own wish would be, to extend the firan^ 
chiseiasfar as I possibly could to every one. 

• I know the system of forty shilling freeholds is full, of 
abuses, and with the extreme number of oaths with which it 
has been loaded,- creates great perjury. I am myself a parlia- 
mentary reformer upon principle. 

: In point of fact, forty shiHing freeholders of Ireland exercise 
«o freedom of election whatever in many districts ; in^cities I 
have known them to exercise it, as Cat as my experience Went^ 
witit greol; disiniterestedttess, and at great personal sacrifices ; 
in counties, in general, they do not, for they become part of the 
live stock of a great estate. 

/ It is valuable to them, notwithstanding ; for even in an 
estate where they are very much in the power of the landlord, 
the landlord is obliged, to a certain extent, to use the phrase 
I did before, to court them; and it is of value to an Irish 
p^asant in the south, to get a tenure of land, and to have ahfe 
in hiis lease. 

I know the system that is in general pursued, of ordmng 
electors into the hustings, and condenm it very much.- • 

• It is by a note from Uie bailiff, as he is called in the norths 
or the driver in the south ; there are great abuses in the 
system of regulations; but if those abuses, particularly the 
peijury, could be done away, in that case I should be sorry la 
see the forty shilling freeholders abolished; although I do not 
mean to contend,, that as a condition of emancipation, some 
arrangement might not take place upon that subject 

.' I rather think, that by raising the qualification, you would 
raise the Roman Catholic influence in most of the counties in- 
the south of Ireland, because the forty shilling freeholder is 
much more the property of his landlord, than the ;£&. or the 
jSIO. freeholder would be; and as the greater part o£ the 
estates in fee are in the hands of Protestants, the consequence 
is, that with the forty shilling Catholic freeholders, the Pi^o- 
testant landlord has really an influ^ice; whereas the £6^ or 
£ 10. freeholder would be more independent, and mor^ Ukely 
to follow the bent of his own inclination. If we were, emanei-^ 
pated, the question politically between Catholic and Pro^ 
testant woula, in my mind, be at an end. 
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- Freeholdert in any part of Ireland/ are {m>nd of their fran^ 
chise ; thej aU feel ite adraotages ; it is the first step towards 
not being exactly slaTOs ; it mitigates every part of the 
system. 

In my own case, possessing a landed estate, I find that 
those persons who have leases for lives on my property, will 

Sto the expense, which is allowed by law, to register their 
eholds, without whieh registry they cannot vote, if I did not 
get them registered. 

I believe that is the general habit throughout Ireland. I 
know instances where persons have had freeholds acquired by 
remaining upon common land upwards of twenty years ; and 
they have, ^at their own expense, unless somebody has done it 
for them, been quite ready to get them registered. 
' It is very true that that difiers entirely firom the nature of a 
common freehold interest in Ireland ; It is a fee simple, but it 
^ews that there is an anxiety on the part of the peasant, to 
have the advantage of being a freeholder. 
. At present the elective franchise is excessively clogged in 
Ireland, certainly, there still remains the franchise in prin- 
eiple ; but in practice very much qualified by the regulations ; 
to a lawyer it IS quite familiar, that, whenever you set-about 
mending a thing by Act of Parliament, vou increase the other 
ndsohiefe tenfold, unless the simple plan be taken of beginning 
by r9pealimg every tkmg that went before, and makimg your 
entire eysiem m one Act of ParUmnent, 
• And I am sure that the population in Ireland, of the lower 
elass of freeholders, would not be satisfied to renounce what 
they consider an advantage, without any advantage being 
given tibem in return, and I should take it to be an excessively 
dangerous experiment to set about taking that right from the 
forty shilling freeholders generally, without doing something 
first to concuiate them. 

I think, that it might be easily brought heme to their un- 
derstandings, that Catholic emancipation being granted, was 
a full remuneration for such loss ; more especially if the quali- 
fication was not made too high in the first instance, and 
leaving to the present class their right during the remainder 
of their lease ; and ,but my own opinion is strongly in favour 
of extending the right of voting, which could be extended 
every wiiere, upon principles that to my mind appear the prin. 
eiples of the constitution and of justice. Ana I think if the 
elective franchise was taken away firom the forty shiffing firee- 
holders, without satisfactory emancipation, there would be 
wdUgronnded apprehensions for discontent. 
, Qn the other hand, I think if a satisfactory act of einanci- 
palion was granted, it would be very easy to avoid all peril 
upon that subject. And I think the feeUng the CathoUes 
would have upon the removal of what they c(msider a stigma 



^poa dieir religioo, would be that that yroB a greater benefit 
to tbem than any benefit they derive from the elective fran- 
chise. I do not think there 19 a.peoplein.tfae world moredis* 
posed than the Irish to enter into that view of it But tbfU; 
the* Protestant freeholders' would consider such' an act as an 
iin<)aalified grievance upon them ; nor do I think there are any 
means of reconciling them to it. 1 do not 3ee how the Pro- 
testant freeholders of the north could be reconciled to it, 
unless by gentlemen possessing influence convincing thein 
tiiat there watai some ec^uivalent given to them, by increasing 
the general: Protestant interest in Parliament, against tbe 
particular Catholic interests which would be promoted. 

The law as to the Catholic charities in Ireland, I take to 
have been by a recent decision, favourable to *them ]to a cer-. 
tain esient ; there has been a decision, that a bequest fot per- 
forming masses, is not an illegal bequest ; but the Commis- 
sioners of charitable donations and bequests in Ireland being 
all Protestants, and having a power to litigate any charity 
they please, .and whether they are successful or unsuccessful 
t)iey are entitled to the full costs of thart litigation^ terrifies 
Catholics from making charitable bequests, who otherwise 
would. It would be quite right in any bill of emancipatimi, 
to regulate that. 

. With regard to money given for building schools, or houses 
or chapels, I do not think there is any difficulty in the way of 
any person who wishes so to dispose of hi» property, that an 
experienced lawyer might not easily obviate; there are difii' 
culties with respect to trustees, who may not be so easily 
compelled to execute • those trui^ts ; but in practice, what we 
do is, to vest the property in six or seven trustees, and as 
•soon as one of those die, or two or three, then tbe survivors 
, nominate new trustees, so as to make up the original number; 
by that means continuing the property in joint tenantcy, goings 
tp the' suryivors, in whom a personal confidence, from their 
x^ha^acter, is reposed ; there is no danger of the intervention 
of heirs or executors, who would not be likely to perform the 
trusts ; and it is by that scheme that Catholic cbariUest are at 
present protected ; but as that scheme requires a personal 
confidence, it is of course liable to abuse, and it is inconve- 
i)ient, inasmuch as it creates expense, and ereates^ trouble, and 
renders it necessary to have machinery to carry iji on: wher- 
ever things of that kind occur, they naturally retard ibe pro- 
gress of charity. 

. T^erefore^ I ap plenrly of opinion, it would be desirable to 
have tlie law. made more clear and satisfactory than it at pre-^ 
spntis; it is however, a very delicate subject to meddle with, 
and had better be reaierved, if there were an EmaneipadoB 
Billi eBikeky for a subsequent conaid^ation. 
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Bobp'i John Wilmoi Hartom, Esq. a Member ; stated in sub* 

stance as follows : 

On the subject of Emigration from Ireland to the Colonies^ 
I would refer the Committee to an extract from the Report of 
the Select Committee in 1B23, which refers to the emigra:tion 
which was then commenced, but the result of which liad not 
then been known. To a certain degree, we have received infer- 
mation ; at the same time, as Mr. Robinson, the superintend, 
ant of that emigration, is here, I think* the details of it had 
better be derived from him. 

The circumstances that induced government to turn their at- 
tention to this subject were these. In the year 1823 it was 
considered that it might be desirable, with reference to the 
state, of .the south of Ireland at that time, to encourage a par- 
tial emigration, more as an experiment, than with any view 
that an emigration on so small a scale could produce any very 
beneficial results. Upon the subject of the emigration that 
has been carried into effect under the directions of His Majes^ 
ty's government, specific information can be given ; with re* 
fiipeet tc the application of a more extended scale of emigra* 
tion from Ireland, I am not in the least authorized, on the part 
of the government, to say any thing as an individual ; my at> 
tention has been directed to the subject, and if I can supply 
any information, I shall be happy to do so. 

With regard to the probable effect of introducing an en- 
larged system of emigration from Ireland, I would observe, 
that I consider that it is an admitted fact, that in parts of 
Ireland the population may be considered as redundant, in the 
sense of the supply of labour being very disproportionate to 
the demand ; I should imagine, that in such a state of things 
jko remedy could be more satisfactorily supplied than eiftigra- 
tion carrying off that population,* of the employment of which 
no opportunity can be there found, provided the expense of 
carrying such enpiigration into effect is not too great to justify 
such an expense. The estimate of the expense of the emigra- 
ition, in the course of the year 1823, was o<Nnpletely justified 
by the result of the experiment In 1823 the emig^rants sent 
to Canada, consisted o\ 568. The expense per head was 22/, 
Th6 Committee will understand, that the experiment h^vipg 
pompletely succeeded as far as it has goue,wiUi« the incurrence 
of the expense of 22/. per head. This includes the.location 
of a settler, and his maintenance for a year, and being placed 
in a position in which he can carry himself on with his ovm 
industry under an ave^g^ rate of seasons without any f uirther 
assistance. 

With regard to the scheme of emigration generally, I am 
decidedly of opinion that 20/. for each person (the proportion 
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of men being at ope to four) maj be considered a correct esti- 
mate, and one that may Be safely adopted ; and I trust it wiH 
be fonnd sufficient to embrace the aUowance of the superin- 
tendent. 

ON THE STATE OP IRELAND. 



ABSTRACT of lBxp«iMei incurred in settUng 568* Irish Emigrants ia 
Upper Canada, including their transport from Cork to Quebec. 
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Navy Board - . - - . - 

Steam boat at Cork, for embarking' Settlers 
Mr. Robinson*s expenses in Ireland, and pas- > 
sasfe to Quebec ) 

Amount paid by the Commissariat in Canada 

currency, «£. 860. 114 
Do. by Mr. Robinson do. 8,028 3 5 



3,771 17 7; 
17 13 3i 

187 9 8 : 



^.8,888 17 9 

Do. of Stores issued to the Settlers by > 
Colonel Marshall, valued at y 
Mr. Robinson's Expenses^ 
from his arrival in Ca- 1 
nada, the 2d l^ep. 1823, ^Currency, ^16 11 7 
until his return to Eng- 1 
land, April 2d 1821 ^ 
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2Sil 18 6 
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12,539 3 Oi 



• 182 men, 143 women, 57 boys between 14 and 18, and 186 cbildreo 
under I4, Total, 568.' 

December 22, 1824. P. Robinson. 

, , ' ■ * * * -^ 

I should certainly feel great hesitation, particularly before 
this Committee,- in oifering* any opinion as to what extent the 
annual emigration ought to go^ in point of numbers, so as 'to 
produce any influence upon the population of Ireland ; it* is 
scarcely possibte to state any opinion upon the subject, with** 
out, in some degree, making an allusion to that presumed re- 
dundant state of the population of Ireland : to come first, 
therefore, with that qualification,- 1 will state my opinion : In 
the first place, the capabilities in the colonies of Canada 
alone, of receiving a population, are found to exist to so 
great an extent as would probably surprise the Committee^ 
wi^out examination in detail of the circumstances of that 
ccdony. I see no reason in principle, why die emigration, 
'which has been successfully cairied into operation in we year 
1823, and respecting which the most ample details can be 
^en to the Comnimee, may not be carried into effect ^ith 
tftterejo/de to any c^<9»iTable numbtf of persons disposed io 
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tmignite ^ I niean> there is Bothio^ in the amoant of the littiii-» 
bers which would make it impossible to apply the priaoiplev^ 
if a hundred men can be located at a given expenaei ma gW^i> 
district in Canada, I see no reason why 100,000, 200,000, or: 
500,000 are not to be located at the same rate of expense. • I 
think it is a material point to establish that fact; in Upper 
Canada alone I have no hesitation in saying, there is the most 
distinct evidence that 160,000 persons can be received. The 
present Governor of Lower Canada, Lord Dalhousie, is npw; 
in London ; if the Committee think fit to avail themselves of 
tiie accidental circumstance of his being here, to give infor- 
mation with respect to Lower Canada, the province immedi-c 
ately under his government, he would be prepared to inform 
the Committee, that in one district alone, and that is the dis« 
trict of Gasp^, situated to the gouth of the St. Lawrence, and 
immediately to the northward of New Brunswick, he wiU tell 
the Committee, there is no doubt that in that province,, where^ 
the soil is remarkably fine, and the climate good, and where 
there is an earlier spring than in the western parts ai Lower 
Canada, that that province alone would absorb a papulation 
with the greatest facility of 500,000 persons. I wish to press 
upon the committee, that in speaking of this subject as a co-- 
lonial question, there is no limitation to the extent to whidi 
population can be absorbed, and that the local government 
would not feel any difficulty in disposing of them : And with, 
respect to the practical question, as applied to Ireland, it ap- 

Ears to me to be simply this ; if you have a redundant popu-. 
ion, and that population agricultural, or capable of oeing 
applied to agricultural purposes!, if you can remove that popu-, 
lation at the rate of 201. per head in so satisfactory a manner 
as to remove them from a situation, where, I presume, they 
are exposed necessarily to every inconvenience, and where 
their situation must expose them to every sort of temptation o^ 
outrage and disaffection ; if you can transport them to your 
colonies, and transmute them into an orderly, satisfied and, 
contented peasantry, whether it be or be not worth while, in. 
a national point of view, to incur such an expense for such an 
object 

In making these observations upon emigration, t restrict 
myself entirely to the two Canadas ; but there is the province 
of New Brunswick, which alone would absorb an enormous 
population, and there are other colonies which are capable of 
receiving emigrants without any limitation. In fact, if it be 
demonstrated that the removal would be a justifiable expense 
for the country to incur, it does not appear to me, that there 
caabe any. sort of difficulty in locating the emigrants in the 
colonial possessions of the empire. 

Upou the subject of voluntary emigration, unconnected with, 
any sup^or^ from government^ and which subjects those who- 
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MtSr into it, to most serious inconTmience ; I think is well 
i¥orth the consideration of the Committee^ ^vhether any mea- 
tnxt can be adopted to put that system of emigration under 
iiome regulation. 

''It appears that the emigration from Great Britain and 
Irdandto the Canadas, which commenced shortly after the 
final establishment of peace in 1815, went on in gradual ia-' 
Urease from 5,000 or 6,000 persons in the course of a summeri 
to 12,900 ; all of whom were landed at the port of Quebec, Id 
out of 20 being casual emigrants. In the years. 1822 and 
1828, 10,300 emigrants upon an average, annually arrived at^ 
Quebec. By far the . larger proportion of these were little^ 
better than paupers. Having paid from four to six pounds' 
for their passage smd their sustenance oti the voyage, theV 
found themselves destitute on ^irriving at Quebec ; tbey hag 
neither the means of going npon Crown land if granted to 
them, nor of cultivating it. The greater part, if they bad* 
rtioney to pay their passage up Si, Lawrence, or if they could 
obtain it by a few days labour at Quebec, hastened on to Upper 
Canada ; and of those who did so, perhaps one-half went on. 
to the Unitied States. Pew remained and became useful aiid 
effective settlers in the lower province. The proportions of 
the who^c emigration to be assigned to the threfe nations, may 
be stated at about three-fifths Irish^ and the remainder English 
And Scotch, with a larger proportion of the latter. O? the 
English and Scotch, perhaps one-fourth at least brought money 
or other resources with them. Of the Irish, scarcely one- 
twentieth landed with any thing but a scanty provision of 
cloflies and bedding. Those who had not the means of 
settling on land, or who did not, or would not go to Upper^ 
Canada or the United States, remained as labourers in the 
principal towns of the Lower Province ; and when the ap- 
proach of winter at once dimimished their sources of employ- 
ment and increased their wants, they became a burthen on the 
eommunity. 

•It is satisfactory however, to know, that up to the close of 
l9ie navigation of. the St. Lawrence, this autumn, only 7,500 
eniigrants had. arrived at Quebec, and that the. greater part of' 
these were of a better class of people than those of former, 
years, and better provided witti the means of subsistence. 

In the district of Quebec, within the last year, it has been 
asciertained that the expense of conveying a family of emi* 
grants to a distance of loO miles up the St. Lawrence^ and of 
iuniishing them todh and provisions^ has not exceeded \(Sh 
for each JFamily. 

In* 1817 the Yoluntary unregulated emigration was 6,976 : 
in 1818, 8,221 ; In 1819, 12,907; in 1820, 11,239; in 18^1, 
8,05B J in 1822, 10,470 ; in 1828, 10,258 ; in 1824, 75,000 ; 
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most of them came from Ireland. — Three-fifths of them #erfe 
Irish, the other two-fifths English and Scotch. 

.Wliat measures appear to me. If 1 am asked as praeticabU, 
io assist thisTolnntary emiffration*; I think I cannot da better 
.tiian read the address to Lord Dalbonsie, from the Quebec 
jemigrant society ; which points out very clearly the inconveu 
ntence and expense which is incurred by those rolttntary 
•emigrants. 

^^ To His Excellency Lieutenant General The Eiarlqf 
Dalkousie, G, C, B. Commander of the Forces, 

8^c, S^c, Sfc. 

^^ The' Members of the Quebec Emigrant Society, an insti- 
tution which, for seTeral years past, has received snch ess«i. 
tial aSAstance, as well from the private liberality, as from the 
-patronage, influence and authority of your lordship, feel -diem- 
selves called upon, by their sense of gratitude to your lord;- 
ship,.i>y their regard for the* interests of the association, hj 
their feeling of the public importance of this charity, and their 
experience of its necessity, to lay before your lordship, upon the 
eve of your visiting the mother-country A Statement of their 
applieation of that Bounty^ which was procured hy your lord- 
ship's interest with Hils Majesty's government at home, aiid of 
the repetition of which they have been led to' indulge the hope; 
a hope which, as they trusty will not be prejudiced by the 
inspection to which they now submit the discharge of the 
du^ confided to their hands. Your lordship is* well aware, 
that the influx of emigrants disembarking at theportof Que- 
bec has not been lessened^ the number havings amounted, in 
the last season, to 10,25S ; add that the proportion <rf these 
who are unable to proceed further, is by many degrees greater 
€han the city can either provide for, in the way of labour, or 
relieve in the way of charity, especially after the commence^ 
ment of that severe season. Which at once diminishes the 
sources of employment, and increases the wants of the poor. 
.The Bounty, tlierefore^ of His Majesty's government^ c€ 
which so large a share was, for the reasons just stated, as^ 
signed by your lordship to Quebec, was a relief most oppar* 
tunely bestowed; but the society have been far from regard-^ 
ing it as a mere traifsfer oi the burthen of charity from tlie 
shoulders of the citizens, to the resources at the command of 
government; they have felt themselvesresponsible for the 
application of this bounty in such a way as within the range 
t)f their exertions, should at once produce benefit to thecoun** 
try, and promote the permanent advantage of the emigrant, 
by inciting him to good habits, or preserving them, if already 
acquired, and by aiding him in the actual settlement of his 
-fiimily ; the operations^ tberefore^ of th^ society, within the 



hmi year, h«ye been distribnled under those sereral beads :^ 
^'Ist The relief of helpless indigence. Amonr the set- 
tlers 6f tiie yeat there have been found, as usual, widows with 
young ohildren» and sickly persons, perhaps with vrhole. ft;:, 
jnilies attached to them, either wholly destitute or insufficient. 
Ij jNToyided with means to procure food, clothing, lodging, 
stores and fuel Although these wants, haye been supplied 
under the most economical arrangements, and with a system^ 
atic calculation of improyidence in the persons to be relieved 
(to whom therefore, it has been yery rarely in the shape of 
money that relief has been extended) this branch of expendi^ 
ture'has amounted to 200/.— 2d. The proyiding of work. 
The society haye long made it a rule to extend no mere cha- 
ritable relief to any able bodied men, and to answer the iflea 
of distress from want of employment, by furnishing employe 
ment themselves. During^the. last season they have continued 
the system of employing a number of settlers in breaking 
•stones for the roads, and others less prepared to endure expo^ 
sure to the climate, in picking oakum or making mats. As 
it was the object of the society to render the acceptance of 
their offer of work a test of real distress, these men were paid 
according to a scale framed, barely with a view to enable 
them to provide the necessaries of life, and made to vary with 
the number of persons dependant upon the labour of the in- 
dividual; a man, with nine children under the age of labour, 
receiving 10#. and « single man 5^. a week. Spinning and 
knitting wei« also proyided for the women. The necessity^ 
however, in many cases, of assisting the labourer in the first 
instance, in clothing, with other circumstances, placed it out 
of the calculations of the society that they should recdve any 
thing iSke an adequate return for their disbursements; the 

Eoportion of which, both to the work performed and the^pro- 
s. accruing, is hereafter stated. — The third and last branch 
of expenditure has been, that of aiding the settlement of emi^ 

S ants. A selection having been made from among the la-;, 
nrers in the society^s employ, of men of good character and 
steady habits, and the necessary arrangements having beeii 
executed with Cwtain Chandler, sd^ior of Nicolet, and Mr. 
Jttsherean Du Chenay,* seignior of Fanparobault, wKh an 
appropriation of the average sum of 10/. for each of thirteen 
families at the former place, and the same average sum, with a 
deduction for- the difference in the expense of transport, for 
each of six families ai the latter, to be expended under the 
direction of committees, in. tools, provisions and other neces- 
saries.' The society have thus put it into the power of lar^ 
families to take their portion of th^ wilderness to be converted 
into a scene of culture and habitation ; and to lay the founda- 
tion of Comfort and independence for them selvei^ and posteri- 
ty. It remains only, that the society profess once more their 



Sirely tense, of obligation to your lordsbip, and their dispoai^ 
tiofi to ei)ffage with alacrity^ under the auspices of vpur lord- 
aiiip, iu me repetition of their task, should thev be chosen 
ag^am as the cnannel for 5$<Miyejriag that bounty of His ll^es-, 
t^s goTemment, for which there is all appearance that the eaUl 
will yet continue to be orgent^^ 
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I would obserre here that it is of extreme importance with 
respect to emigpration, that the emigrants should have enough 
to start them fairly in iheir new country; if not, they necessa- 
rily become a burnien to the community, and if the committee 
were ta examine. Lord Dalhousie upon this subject, he would 
state his' opinion of the necessity of affording some sort of ac- 
tual local superintendance orer this system of emigration. 
It has been adopted with respect to military settlers with the 
greatest possible advantage ; it may in some degree increase 
the expense. I allude to the establishment of a sort of police 
superintendence, to take care that the people execute the pui:- 
poses for winch all this benefit has been conferred upon them^ 
and therefore under those circnmstances it would be necessary 
in any emigration from Ireland, that this point should be per- 
fMly understood bj^ the parties going out. 
' I think it is extremely necessary that the two distinct cha- 
raeters of Emigration should be kept separate; that which the 
goTemment may direct, and to wliich the national money may 
bb applied, for the purpose dT.re^eTing parts of Ireland 
Wltere the population is considered to be redundant; and to- 
luntary einigratlons, • beeaiise probably those emigrants mil 
be found to be of a yery different character, and to includTe 
Tenr diflferent classes of persons; and the same political rea- 

. . N 



sons maj not. make it desirable to encouragie 4be one sQumch- 
as the other. Nothing wonld be more easy than to establish 
regular commanications between committees appointed in 
Ireland and committees at Quebec, to regulate that species 
of "voluntarj emimtion to which the minute I have just put 
in from the Quebec emigrant society especially alludes ; in 
fact the existence of the Quebec emigrant society shows at 
once that there is b body of persons who would be ready to 
communicate and to carry into effect any mvtual arrange- 
ments of that nature. 

I should wish to take this opportnniW of adverting to the 
satisfaction which has been unequivocapy expressed oy the 
-emigrants^ at the change in their situation, and which ajq^ears 
in &e strongest manner from the letters which they haTe ad- 
dressed to their friends in Ireland : — ^but I should feel some 
hesitation in laying them before the comn^t^ as public do- 
cuments, as the letters axe strictly private. 

Before I go further, I beg leave again to state, most cau- 
tiously, that I am only giving an inmvidnal ^^inion, and not 
in the slightest degtee pretending to give the opinion of the 

Sovemment; perhaps I might even say that my opinions may 
iffer very materially from other persons who may have coik 
sidered this question, but I certainly am inclined to tMidE, 
from all the information whioh I have been able to acquire, 
that there are districts in Ireland, {n which the abstraction of 
200,000 unemployed persons (and persons who, whateTer 
may be their conduct in Ireland under their existing eircom- 
stances, would be likely to make very ffood emigrants) would 
be attended with the best possible results. I feel ^ more satis- 
fied myself of the possible advantages to be derived from the 
removal of such persons, than as to the question how £ur the 
expense, in a national point of view, can be justified ; but I 
take the liberty of observing here, that the expense is by no 
means thrown away in a national point of view, because we 
must take into our consideration the improvement which the 
colonies are tp derive from the presence of these persons, and 
from the cultivation of their waste lands, and the consequent 
general increase of national wealth which would be there pro- 
dticed, where especially no evil would result from any further 
increase of population. 

Having stated, that the superabundance of population in 
Ireland is merely relative; if I am asked do I think ^at the 
applying the four millions, which it would cost to export 
those two hundred thousand persons, as capital in Ireland, 
would g^ve them sufiicient employment, so as not to make 
them superabundant population in Ireland, — I certainly am 
of opinion that greater advantages would, as I have already 
stated, take place from the introduction of capital, after a 
certain proportion of the population had been taken away ; I 
do not at all mean to say, that I contemplate for a moment 
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itkot all the tedandant populatidOi in the 8«nge in tirhich I em« 
ploy that tenn, can be removed, but I think the removal of a 

?art would give a greater effect to the introduction of capital. 
*he question is, how are you to employ this capital ; I mudt 
presume, that capital would naturally flow into Ireland, if 
there was a chance of that capital producing a beneficial re^ 
turn; and therefore till I am informed in what manner it is 
proposed to employ four millions, in the introduction of ca- 
pital to put this population in employment, I can hardly be 
expected to give an answer to the question ; and I again re- 
peat, that I must presume, that if there was a conviction that 
capital could be beneficially employed, it would flow into Ire- 
land without any operation on the part of government. 

When I say, that the abstraction of a certain portion of this 
redundant population would be a j^ood preparation for the 
employment of capital in Ireland ; 1 mean, that it would pro* 
duce an increase or tranquillity, which would tend to encourage 
persons to send their capital into Ireland, and then the in* 
troduction of capital migbt absorb the whole redundant popu- 
lation, and the natural result of an employed population 
would ensue. It is necessary, ifi calculating the expense 
which has been alluded to. as compared with the wages of 
labour in Ireland, to take into consideration the advantages 
which are to arise to the country in a national point of view, 
from the removal of those emigrants. We have colonies re- 
quiring population, which feel every hour that it is the want 
of population that prevents their resources from coming into 
play, and which are ready to receive this particular class of 
population, which it is contemplated to send them; a^d I 
should imagine, that so far from the expense of that four mil- 
lions being lost to the country, if traced accurately for a se* 
ries of years, this capital would be found to have reproduced 
itself in the colonic^ in the ipost beneficikl manner, it would 
tmquestionably be a present outlay of capital, but ultimately 
there would be no loss incurred. 

This mdney that is to be expended in carrying out of emi^* 
grants to Canada, would be just as much a forced application 
of capital its if the money sq devoted were to be employed in 
carrying on manufactures ; and, if the capital was emjployed 
in manufactures, it would be reproductive, provided it was 
CflW^^y®^ b^nefi^cially. " 

'. And I have endeavoured to explain to the Committee that 
I CQucei ved it to be impossible in a national sensed if you choose 
to consider the interest pf your colonies as the interest of your 
empire, tp incur ah expense more beneficial, or with greater 
probability of reproduction, than to lay out four millions to 
locate men and to cultivate the waste lands of the provinces of 
Cmj^l I, mean that the result of that cultivation would be 
in the highest degriee productive; and if you look af ulterior 
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ITMoUs^ woiilSl amply justify the measure in a rmere VMBoial 
point of Tiew ; although tn the first instance it is necessarily 
atti^ded wHh an outlay of capital. As to an 0stimate of Ihe 
oomparative advantage of employing capital in manufoeturss 
in Ireiladd^ or employing it in transportioe the sedundaat f^^ 
•jiolationto eidfiyate the waste lands of Canada^I have ne. 
meiM '6t ^Ting a distinct answer, except that I pFesome if 
there was any probability «f a beneficial result, Ihat indiTi- 
duals would, without the assistance of the government, embark 
.'their capital, and absorb the population by employing them in 
Ireland. But I also beg leave to express an opinion, that un- 
less this measure of emigraticm be coupled with local iueasures 
in Iri^land, to prevent that iendeney ox the population to. in-' 
crease as it has done, ihat {conceive, though it would be it 
useful palliative, as a measure of ultimate benefit, it would be 
very mudi diminished in its efiect ; but ft would be Ugbly use* 
fol, as a measure concurrent with such measures as it is the 
province of this Committee specially to consider, and certainly 
th6 attention of the public and the government seem noi/f most 
distinctly turned to the subject, and if this measure of emigra- 
tion were coupled with that, it woidd produce the mraf satis- 
fac'tory result. 

If i am asked whether I think, the inevitable consequence 
of agseatly increased extent of population in Canada, would 
be; the 'acceleration of that period at which Canada will be se- 
pat*sited from this country, and become one of the United 
Stated ? As an individual, I should say, I am entirely of. a 
.contrarv opinion ; I think that nottiing would tend to predace 
a contrary efiect, so much as an increase of that pojpnjuitioii. 

Whether they would be disposed, in proportion as they be^ 
came inore [populous and more powerful^ to rely rather on 
themselves than oathis ciJuntiT^ or any other ? — Is A most 
inyx^tant question, to which 1 should be very sorry to ^give 
anjr aniwer ; I can. only say, that I see no reason in principle, 
why a well-governed and well-administered colony is to desire 
a' separation fi«>m the mother eountry ; if it be the necessiuy 
tendency of a colony to do so, that is anothel* question. 

The communications received trom the emigrants in Ame- 
Tica have led us to believe that they are satisfied with their 
condition there; undoubtedly, at the last period at which we 
have received communications from that country. 

Observations have been, made in those communications, 
^¥ith respect to the state of the administration in the colonies, 
as far as relates to rdlglous distinctions, as contrasted with 
their position in Ireland ; expressing tiie satisfaction of the 
emigrants at being placed in a country where there are no re- 
.ligious distinctions, there being no ^stinctions of civil rights, 
in consequence of religion in that eountry- - 

The Roman Catholic may be consioered as a concurreiit 
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aifoli ; it if an aoknowledMd and rccogniied religion iheref 
it does not lead to d^il oiifranchisement ; btitttie Protes. 
Ittt reUgfam is the Tdigion by law eetablithed in* I^wer C'ana* 
4t, md«r the QaeVeo Aet, the Aet of 1791. IPBte Rpmiin 
<7atholic rdig&OB is proTided for by an establishment from the 
;8tate in Lower Canada ; andr there is an establisHmtdiit ibr 
Ae Protestant relinoBw They are both provided for; The 
wsmioB for the Protestant rdiaion is a reserration of the^ 
mi for the Protestant clergy f Bot, in point of faet^ die 
greater part of that property at present owing to Want of po- 

Slation, is not produotiyey and ^fields, very little rerenue. 
e Cattolie estaoHshmeat is proTiddd for by large grants of 
Isndy bat not mkler the same Aet : they eadstM previoasly. 
The portion c^ land set aside for the Gatbolic clergymen is 
laore prodnctive than that set aside for the Protestant^ be- 
eaase it has beenldnger in ocenpation. Thenr are no tithes 
paid to^ either, thronghout America there is a sabstftdtion 
9i glebe: The Cathdio clergy, in Lower Canada, recerre 
seme* ta6L firom tibe land in lien of tithe. The- provision for 
(he nrotesftaafc d»!gy was a reservatiopof the seventh of all 
kad mnted aflei tlie period of the passing of the law ; that 
is in Iftct tiie ftindf for the support of the Frotestant clergy ; 
bat frmn the. want of population there, the proceeds hs^e been 
very small indeed. The state of it is this, upon the accestion* 
of Lfower Canada, the old establishment, which^ had been, 
■lade for the Roman CathoHos, was left with the Rom&n Oa- 
thofios ;- and- a« future provision was. made for the Protestant 
CiuiTeliy whaeh was to'be effected by reserving a certain por« 
^on of Ae land.. 



Mr, Peter RoBin96n^ called in; and^ Examined:. 

I was employed as superintendant of tlie emigration of 'last 
year, firem Ireland. 

Thia manner in w;hich that was carried on with respect to 
eollecCing tfie emigriEints and sending them from Ireland, was, 
lendearvottred to get small fermers who had been dispossessed 
sf tkeir . lands^ and partitolarly such parsons as had been 
brousbt up k» bfJbits of agricttltui'e. 

When I forsi nmde the t#r*is public apon which. Ae' go- 
vemnaent would send settfer» to Canada^ they were recdved 
with a good deal of jealousy by tlie people, who seemed' to 
taurfder.it a plan of the government to get rid of them, ra- 
ther than to reUeye them, and this they expressed to me' 
vary freely. Howev^, after some time, they were more ready 
te eome jfiMrward ; and upon their meeting' with a Tcfw of their ' 
friends who l^ikd been in Canada, discharged soldiers and 
otheriy who could explain to jthem die situation of the coantry, . 
and tfaHS certainty there was of their getting employment, and 
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findioff the informatioa thejr got in thti way t^oontsffUidiriiff 
irhat 1 liad already told them, they soon began to tmiik i&ore 
geribttflly of my proposals, and to come forward to accept oi 
them. This feelmg to emigrate^ spread rapidly , and I tpnvBt 
lio difficnlty jn getting any number I chose. The emigrants 
I took, were selected from the persons who were recom- 
mended io me by the nrincipal noblemen and gentlemen of 
the eountrjr, as being aosoltttely paupers, and such as it wa» 
particularly desirous to get rid of. 

But I could have procured many more emigrants, if I had 
had the means of carrying them Out. They came sdong side 
of the ship in numbers until the hour we sailed, and were 
always much disappointed at not being receiTedt The provi^ 
sions found in the vessels for them were beef, pork, oatmeal; 
cocoa, cheese, butter, and biscuit) the usual proyisions fof 
se»nen; and an allowance of tea and sngar for the women $ 
and they were very much satisfied at their situation wh^ they 
arrived at the place of their destination* Fortunately, th^ 
autumn was unusually pleasant and free from rain, and they 
suffered less from exposure than could have been exjpected, qw 
thim they would have done earlier in the season ; and, amvinif 
late, there were neither flies or musquitoes in tiie woods to 
annoy them. They were first encamped in the immediate 
neighbourhood of p^^ons who had been placed en their laadf 
three years before, and many of these their own pountrynien, 
so that they had an opportunity of seeing how far advanced^ 
and how comfortable they were, after three or four years resi- 
dence in the country^ and this seemed to encourage them very 
much. In justice to these poor people I should remark,, tba^ 
during the three months I was with them in the forest^ there 
was neither constable or magistrate within twenty, miles of us, 
and that they at all times sh^w^d the greatest readiness to 
obey me in every thing; and I nevar met with people more 
grateful for any little acts of kindness; and there was every 
reasonable chance tiiqjr would be able to pfoyide for tttem^ 
selves after the first year was expired, during whidi they wera 
supported by government. Thcgr will be able to .«rovid# 
Indian com and potatoes sufficient, and the latter supplies ^tbe 
place of oatmeal; and those who have, an opportui^ty of work** 
ing out during the harvest,- may sapMy thettiselves ijvith 
wheaten bread; of potatoes^ they will nave .ap s|>.undaaoe. 
The cow, given to them by tbe govenunent, will also addniMk 
to their comfort I do not think, howev^ in case of any ftirther 
emigration, that the expense could be in any wfiy reduc^ec^ 
that was incurred last year, exee|>t in the sUpping, or aii^dtic^ 
tion on the price pf provisions. The s^ipp^ wm provided 
by the Nvry Board. I left.Canad^t in FeMuacy lael. Tliisee 
people were located ia No^embfi;, ft893> 
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r left t&em last February; the tnrgeoa who atUnded tbe 
settlers arri¥ed a few days ago; he left them in November^ 
md he informs me that some of those who had boys to asskt 
them had h»t summer ten acres ckared-and in erop) and the 
remainder had on an average fonr acres an c<KnpIeMy dcored 
as b usual in a new country; not the stumps taken out, but 
sufficiently cleared to produce a crop ; and there was e^ery 
probability of thnr hang able to produce a safficiency to 
maintain themselves and &eir familiesi. 
> I found them much more intelligent than I expected ; moat 
ef them could write and calculate their allowance of rations 
to die eighth part of an ounce ; in that way. they were quite 
mtelligont.. There were many mechanics among them. I 
have been in Ireland since my return from Canada, . and hare 
made promises to.sixteen hundred persons^ to tiJce diem this 
year, and they have disposed of any property th^ might haYo^ 
upon afull undexBtanding that they are tago.. Duriiiigmy lesi*- 
denciB in Canada, the subject of religious diHteeacea was fira^ 
qnendy spoken of by the emigrants ; and I conoeiye ttiat the 
absence of religious differences in Canada tends to make tfaeat 
more &appy ^d satisfied with their lot than in their.* own 
eountry. 

In fhe 568 persons whom I took out, I think there were butr 
ten Protestants ; the*remaindbr were Roman Catholics* 

On the 23d of April last, the militia were called out to a 
general muster or training, and among the rest the Irish set- 
Sers. This meeting unfortunately took place near an ini^ 
kept bjv a man named Morris, who previously had rendered 
himself obnoxious to the settlers ; and in consequence of some* 
expressions made use of by the old settlers, who were jealous 
that those men from the south of Ireland^ who, they sidd, had 
done nothing to entitle themselves to any bounty from the 
^ovemment, further than keeping their own country disturbed^, 
should be more libendly dealt with than they had been. A 
breach of the peace ensued; shortly after, a warrant was 
issued to- apprehend the persons who had committed the 
assault ; ana the constables^ instead of going' to the prosper 
dwellings of these people, very unwisely went ta the dep6t, 
the morning after. St. P^trick^ where a crowd of the emigrants 
were assembled in tke yard. The conataUes proceeded to 
execute their warrant Howerer, when.tbey^ were assured 
ifaat resistance would be made, and were advised by the most 
sober not to attempt' eoSoircmg their authority, they returned, 
giving a very exaggerated account of the* affair. Upon this 
the magistrates took the alarm,, and sent a-, stronger torCe to 
compel the execution of their orders ; and the consequaice, I 
regret to say, wa^ the sacrifice pf the life of one of the set- 
tlenu That these poor people were hairdly d^alt with, and 
ihofit injudiciously, 1 am assured of by the very best autho- 
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ftty 2 md I am.inibnDedy by a letter frooi Miyor WUkie, 

'4 Mmif to Ihe goVemor dP Upper Canada^ that^ atlte rtr(»r 
nfiW^mt ■iitofinn cf bollt jiiage and jmr, tbe flue impoeed 
^fom the offenders waa remitted ; and that good CficSiag and 
IKifcet tiaaqnillity were res tor e d. 

. WiA regard to eloathittg tbey -were badly ol^ being so reff 
foot. Tbejr were snpplira frcnn the goTenuntiit stored, witti 
Dlaokets, and some l>edding. 

Tbejr were located aboToSOO miles above Quebec. I do not 
fliiniL bowcTcri that any great deal of inconvenience will arise 
liersafter, from the dmcolty of supplying ihemsdves wiA 
cloddng^ 

After beinr in possession of their land fire y^irs, tlicfy piy 
ji qnitrent of two^^pence an acre, redeefnable at twenty years . 
parcliaae.< 

The iatisfiu^on thqr expressed was,- not at finding them- 
aelyea in a eoonliy where die Catholic was the eirtd^Ushed 
«d%kni9 bmt in aeomttry where Aere were no distinctions on 
aceount ef a diffBrence of religioua opinion^ 

In Upper Canada, the Protestant religion is established ; 
fe liower Canada, the Roman Catholic ; in Upper Canada 
the Fsvenue arising fipom the appropriation of one-seyeDth of 
the land is applira entirely for the support of a Piy>testant 
dargy*; and the people fifegeneraDy Protestant. In Lower 
Canada, both the Catholic and Protestant clergy are provided 
SoTf but the Catholic rdigion is the previdling one ; an^ the 
Catholic devgy have, I believe^ the same claims upon the 
landed estates and other property they had at the time Quebec 
was oonqneied by the Britisl^ although some alteration haa 
Ukoa ]dace in the mode of collecting their dues. 

Those emigrants I speak of have gone to Upper Canada, 

Do the voluntary emigrants experience much difficulQrscfter 
they arrive in Canada, before they can get either employment 
or settlement i That depends of course entirely upon what 
means they have. If they can get to Upper Canada,' there is 
no dificulty in procuiing. land to settle on ; nor any forms to 
go through, that a settler caomot easily managed 
. Are there any foes to be paid? The only fee of ^, upon' 
presenting the petition. 

Do they obtain land without paving fees ? They 'get in 
order of council for a lot of land, which puts tiiem in posses- 
sion, and the fees may be paid two or three or five years 
afterwards. 

. Do you know the amount of fees ? TMe fees on an hundred 
acres will be something like 81. ' 

. Many voluntary^ emigrants^ arrive without ' having much 
means, or any means.' They remain in Quebec during the 
' summer season, where they are employed in loading and un- 
I'^mding ships, and about the harbout*. * They occaiionally find 



tibdr way op to MontreBl, and to KingtlowB and Yodc, and 
th6f« tbey art iuieto ftlaTrQfk'dnfagliarr«8l; i&tliewiiw 
tar — MOD thej wffcr a gw4 deal.. Tbe-deaiaad. ^ labour 
tkava jb Terr ^onMeraUa/^aB wdl aa at Qtte|iec ; but by p6B 
Itft of bctooear, thiain a great measure ceaaeg at Qmbea* 
Thc^ rate paid by the day for. a maa^s labour in .Qoebec, is SfJ 
I Bhbnld think the expanse of liTiii^ for a ceminon labourer^ 
about S«. a week. There is a cbasideralkla ^^n^nA jor liu 
iMmrfen for llie timber csittiiig; Tery ff^^^ ; but paraoiis who 
em%rate; fer &e first yair are aot sumcientlv acquaiated with 
die use of fte' aate to make tbmselTes useful for that labonir. 

Tile dlstaace from Quebec to the part in which I hare set- 
]fled Hidse endgranls in, is about 300 miles. Tbe^road is from 
'Quebec to Montreal ; from theiice to L'AchinCi and' then fol- 
lowing the St Ijawrence to Frescott; we there leave the rl- 
yer^ and proceed across the country sixty miles, to Ramsay, 
in the district of Bathurst. 

I think the colony would be materidly benefitted by* the 
arrival of a great niimb^r of thos^ emigrants from Ireland. — 
To the full amount in time of the expense of sending them 
put. 

The demand for labouif at Quebec ceases in' October. Tho'e 
are annually from six to 700 sliips arriving at Quebec, and the 
greater nuri^ber of those return loaded with stares, deal, and 
square timber, and many people are employed in loading it 
That demand commenccfs in Jane, so that from June till Oc-. 
tober, there is a considerable demand for labour. When the 
bayigation' closes, that demand ceases altogether'; aud* tbai 
TOoduces BO much misery among the emigrants at Queibec. 
The staythere as long as they can e^ a shilling, which is 
spent generally as fkst as' they get it ; and'on the approach of 
winter, they find theniselTes without employmehi or the means 
of living. - ^ 

The hirge forests are a'spreat way from the place where these 
emigrants first arrive. The first port they land at is 'Quebec. 
It is the first in Canada, and they must go a htindred intles 
at least, before they can be emploif^d to cut tiinber/ The 
count]7 is all' cleared up to that;— it is partlany so, that no 
Very extensive employment would take place, in clearing lands 
nearer than a hundred miles from the place of landing. The^ 
voluntary emigrants suffer much, particularly those with large 
Ikmilies. So that it i^ very distressing iosee them l^d. * 

The Emigrant Society at Quebec has relieved a vast num- 
ber,* and assisted them in getting to Upper Canada. Then 
ihey become absorbed in the populatioii of the colonies, af^er 
t^ont three years spent in Womng for the old settlers who' 
m general are rather disposed to rfeceiye the emigr^ts in 
a friendly ;way.' ^ In point of fact, very f^w deaths i&e place» 
in cdnsequence of this misery. ' , . ' .' 
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toAaSli^ h^mt 'tfwf piMe tban in a aiMh.b0tt0r,siU|«fiH» 
is G0MM tluui ttiey wewivlidaad. 

If Ike coiijpwiit wa» veydnd to Ind lii80wnfn>irifiMU».aiid 
fte ipadwirts had « noBt fOMtitf ^ ihtepiiif bcuif.iwtal)id,r 
iUtai^mfimbarmigfitbetakciian* foabMi ULiteafce»ii 

«dkfiii&i(r'waler.aM ooaliy iBtti.a Morgmi, and iHftlia. 

Tbe nimuber of endgfiQlB lias'Aoinidacably deereasad lattor-» 
It ; at die claee of tte.wav1iia[e Aiaa ant emigiation of abooi 
iUrfy or forty tkomand. I Oink 4iir pronnl «a%nitioa is 
Aoni fifteen to twenty tlHrnaandb-^AU desor^ittang^ M.pttaona 
go; bnt lliefe are not M many jextBenlenoor go as niiad» tko 
pr^ent price being too Ugh. — ^Moady all that go now areagci— 
odtniiets; thoee who w^ eerly^ lluit.ii,. some years since^ 
woe artizans. . . , , 

They go bamAiSeareBi eoontieaaJliioit ^very ^pear;.! ihink. 
the nt^rthem ted midloBd eonntied are the priMipal, ^bA some- 
towards the west ; Lo^gfinid was.thrgreat.couniy last year. — 
Apd I Ainknore Protestants ^.diaikOatfaolies ; that is, con- 
siieriilg therelaliTe sitnatiott m which the two bodies, in the* 
poiMdation of Ireland stand to one another i there is a m^jority^ 
ofCia&olids M^.bot sti}^ taking the CathoKes as standii^g six 
16 OM to the Protestanlpf itiihe connllry, I think 4here arenot 
finhMf jnore.thw tjyeee to .one In ,ihe emigration 

The general cnstom is, that when a family is abont to , emif^ 
grate» tiro pi* three of the yonngest.and.8trongest go first; and 
lften,..when they obtaii^ a^tootiQc, lihfiy pend we rest of the. fa-' 
niilT ; thcnf generally 4o not send the whole of the family aitfirst, 
wltqout.toley baye some meahs. . What I would fecenmiend is, 
to give li^em nothing but a freepas^ge ; JL think the present 
government is giving theni too muii^ ; when yon place them in. 
a better situation thim y^n find Ihem ia,'.they become immedi- 
ati^y jealons of your mptiri^s ; for. the Jower baders of the Iri&k 
are not in the .nabit of hayine pres^^^ts upon that ezlensire 
selde niMe to them ; but if yoa/airide ttie expense and the dif- 
fieolty with thefn, you give theqi qu|te snfficient assistance, to^ 

tlac^ $hem eomfortably in AiQer jpa» : and at the ^ame time^ypn 
lingjthjeir own abilities ioto acti€»n^ $Q.as.;to facil^te the- ob- 
ject of t^ieir emigration. : ' 

If only a f^ee paifsage \fB$ pycfi, .c<mceiye that there would 
be a mpai mpny apply to go put mider thpse circnmstances. . 
• Whm th^ got .to AmericiL, thi^ would .imniBdiately go 
np tbe St* Lawrence? My reason ^r reoommendipf pidy a 
frep. passage -being giyen to them, is, that .we. knowBfteento 
tweiity thousand a jrear go and pay their, passage ; and there 
eaa be no difficulty if twenty thousand sucpeed by paying their 
passage, that fifty thousand woiild succeed if thdr passage was/ 

mii^t nmke them deposit .fly^ ppwds ialrskindy and * 
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l^iUhMi bMk irheii* tlrey igot toCtaadi'; thOM-wMUfft**^ 
veat thilirliecoiiiiDg bw«l«Moipe to the colony. . 
^ There UalwayB abundance of lii)toiir in Quehee; ariidlbe 
viigfertBne is^ that the waf^ea l^eing hieh.in Quebeo, Ifa^^^ 
not go optheeountrj^ and then, wtoiih€» winter coitoesoi^they' 
are obliged to go up. the ooontry, a9. the employment eeatea 
then. And when tney remain at ^Quebec fbr the winter^ if 
4l|ey beeome bncihensome, the poUee or die 90Ternment onler 
them i» twenty4fNir honn out of the town ; then they go ta 
Montreal, and they do the same at<Montreal : after .tfaatthej 
generally piroee^ up to New York or JLTpper Canada. 

And here I may observe, that I am sore it would be Tery 
essential t^ have a land office opened at Quebec. There is a 
voluntary emigration society in Que^, which has done much 
good I but, generally speakmg, the emigrants lose a great deal 
of time in making, enquiries. r ...',/< 

. Most of tbose who have gope out l^tye.genmlly succeeded 
and become comfortably establislied in Ame^jca;. we donot; 
find auy of them coine home again, except sometinies to fetch 
the remainder of their feunily; tliey ^U seem very muc^ de* 
lighted with/it; and, generally speaking, the Ipwer oirders 
view America as a sort of Land of Prom&e ; they have g^ne^ 
rally succeeded both in the low parts and the;Ganadas. I 
have taken- them out. for landlords, when the landlords have 
paid their passage; and I have no doubt that the lo^reet des- 
cription ofirish peasantry, if their passage were, paid out, and 
${. lodged for;ihem at .Quebec, could mue their way; proyi-. 
diog^ the fir(st!,emlgration is of persoi^s possessing a trifliii^ 
caypitaly so that they would be able to locate. tbemselTes upon 
the lands ; apd they would be able io employ the next year'a 
s^tler^ In obtaining locations, the gavernment fees used to 
be very heavy, but I believe they have heea repealed latterly; 
|b &ct it was cheaper to buy land than to take it a present 
from government. Every bodv that applies, I apprdiend, 
gets seventy acres for a man, fifty for his wife, and twenty for 
every child : for which, he is reduired to bujld a hoi^se the 
first year, to clear five acres^ and .cut a road opposite to it. 
And I believe every individual emigrant that appliea can 
obtain land on those terms in Upper Canada ; if he wnntji t» 
settle nearer he must purchase. , /^ 

. Wtjth regard V> climate and prQductions,^it is ra&er severe 
in winter, ;md warm in suinmer ; but as the countzy . clears 
the winters get inilderi It grows ordinary crops of corn aiid 
potatoes^ as well as these countries ; and tobacco hi^ si^e- 
(peeked very well there. 

In regard' to 'the buiiding of ships in Dublin, 1/ think the. 
state of combination amoAg the carpenters throughout Ire* 
land, which ifia branch of what is termed there ^ Ximfm o( 
Trades^ is oiT Very eerious coMeaU^ice, botb to sh|p-a#ncm 
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Mil tlui mmT^tiUfbtg 4]itef^st>; iaiiiet, to all capilaftiBfts im^ 
cenied in trade. The Union of Trades consists of a union 
•f all trades ihrongliovC Ireland, carried on by direet commu. 
Bkatian throngbottt all Ireland. I belie^Te it is a regular so^' 
oiety ; and. I am rather inelined to think it has often been coa- 
fonnded ymA ike Ribhon-men^s sodelies. The object of ttAn 
iinion is to keep np the prf cie of labonr« The "way they earry 
their object into operation is by pretjenting the number of 
apprentices in all trades; they keep^oWn'ttlie 'mimber of an- 
fraitices, allowing yon to employ no more than a certain 
number, and if yon dc^ they often assaah and commit murder* 
There are four A\d builders in Dublin, and they have been 

? revested from talcing as many apprentices as they wished: 
htteis a gentleman of the name of Hatton, who has taken 
one aiore apprenliee ihan they allowed ; lAxef allowed him 
twelve and be has taken, thirteen. They turned out against 
Clenients; they have turned out'agidnst all the roasters 
ahomately. At present there has been no violence com- 
mitted by them; but generally speaking, there is great vio- 
lenee; for instance, if the carpenters turn out, they employ 
the joiners to beat people, if the joiners turn out, they em- 
ploy the carpenters, which prevents the people that suffer from 
necognisitig the jpeople that assault them. 

Assaults of this description have lately taken place on the 
printers in the Morning Post Office; and they nearly killed 
two labourers. 

They have been able to establish a general intimidation 
over ike Woikmoi by their proceedings. The case of Mr. 
Robinson was a very striKing one; he was an eminent 
iron manufaeturer, he went to a considerable expense, and 
eireoted an engine for the making of nails, th6 same as in 
Birmi&gham ; andthe nailers immediately went forward, and 
would ndt woi% for any person that bought Robinson' 6 nails ^ 
but 'finding that Robinson was too strong for them, they then 
got a meeting of upwards of three thousand, who said, that 
tf the masters compelled them to drive Robinson's nails, they 
would drive them crooked ; the operation of this is, that Mr. 
Robinsott^s machine is standing idle ; and the people in Iceland 
are importing the very same nails from Birmingham, whereai^ 
we could make them at home. 

'< The police never attempt any thing tin the violence Is ac« 
tnally committed ; and after a man is murdered, or beat se- 
verely, then they interfere; but it strikes me, what they should 
do, is to^dok out for those places where their clubs meet, and 
put down the whole system. -In wy opinion, the police have 
not disjdayed sufficient activity, m endeaypuriag to obtain 
obedience to the laws, in regard to those associatidns ; t 
think, generallv speaking, the magistrates lean against ma- 
chinery in frdand; being irfraiditwill reduce the price of 
labour. In the case of Robinson's, he told me, that he was 



iMaulM^lary of mib wobM ininrt 4be' Miters : tat 
if the same ayslain wwa pursued is E^land, thqr would be 
in as bad a aituadon aa we are in Irewid* 

But I do nert see how, aa the laifr at preaeiit ataada, that tingr 
^can attack the parlies til) the aaaault la committed ; wfaereaar 
the only good Uiat can be done, is to put the whole ayateui 
down ; the whole trades of Ii^ehiiid are ui one atate i^ combi- 
nation; and they hare del^atea in different towns 4 travelUt^ 
delegates hav^Jbeen takea^pin Cork, in Kilkenny^ andi% 
Dublin. 

In point of fitct, in th^ last three years in Dublin, thiere 
have been ten lives lost, and not om^ man convict^ for those 
offisnces. A|id I attribte that to the difficulty of identifying 
the persons which I before described : and think that a aori 
of popular prejudice preTails, that those people are right in 
resisting the introduction of £n|fligh manufactures or machi- 
nery for the purpose oi diminishing the use of mtmual labour. 
I ^nk, irenerally apeaking, . the f^entry of Irelfind lean thai 
way; and I muf t think the poUee offi^^s and magistrates .of 
DubUn lean that wi^y, wh^ I see the effect that they do> not 
interfere, 

Lq vfky own 4nide as a ahip-owner. — If the eonumtlee eatt- 
fpr a return, they will pvobablv find 1,50Q Teasels at, this mo* 
ment la Ireland, and not 50 of 4heip built in Ireland. For 
iastanoe, latterly the ship-owners of Literpool and White- 
haven have taken our oak from Dublin and carried it. over 
and built at Whitehaven, and we have been buying them back 
again ; and that is because they will n0t let us build them; 
they wxNdd net let us keep aoprentioes, and it is impossible, 
to^gp into competition witn die Englidi shipJbuikleirs unless 
ive keep apprentioea. It is noi the difference between ship- 
wright's wages in Dubljoi and in WhUdiavien, but in White-.. 
^a^en they can keep any number of apprentices, where the 
wages are only half; and in Idverp^ and Ijend(^ the whole 
of the building, is done by apprentices. The wages are 
lower in England. than in Dublin. In Waterford where the 
combination is not so strong, the wages are only Ss.Bd. adav; 
la Dublin they are 4t. 10|iC but they were strong enough in 
Dublin to jprevent our taking apprentices. 

With respect to English xiapital going over to Ireland, I 
tbisik that o^e great cause of its, not ooming aver is this state 
of union of trades;, for instance, there is Mr. Wright, the 
hatter, was ahliged to repiove one part of* his manufactory out. 
of Ireland, in consequence of the combination ; but there 
have been cert$dnly mare English capUqlivts com^ lalterly 
than there hay e been fprmerly; there have be^ considerable 
investments made in» the nortii, in the cottpn faotoriep ; and 
there is certainly a greater disposition at pr^s^ent to ^end Eln- 
glish capital to Ireland than heretofore. The ioU:(»4uf tion oi 
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liteiliA-bdiilt liai. giteik to thjei puUic a wonderful fteiliif to 
tbt viiits of both inaiiuiPaoturers anS gehflemen*. Tfll nW/ 
the g«iif»ral, stata of disorder through Hhe country, has had* 
great'iiinueiice in checking the introddctioh of English capi- 
taL Th*ei*efore, any measures^ the eilfeet of which would be 
to tranquillize Ireland,' would also have the efiect of ihdh^ihg 
Cnglish capitaliirts to fix there; and I think that any measiire 
that would piit down all societies, whether political or trading, 
would* be a yery material benefit in Ireland. 

A speedy alteration in the law, with regard .to emigration, 
"Will not affect the' emigrants of this yeiEU*, because most of 
m&a aire on the point of emigration 

' Under the present state of things in Ireland, an immense 
quanHty of manufactured goods Bare brought from England, 
which UHght be miliiitfactured in Ireland, and which would be 
if it was not for the high price of labour; though i^omi- 
Bidly ftgiii^ultural labbur is yery low, it is the dearest plUce 
fax the world for other labour ;' if carpenters,* and shipwrights, 
and bth^r trades, took apprentices, if would yery much're- 
duce the expense, and we might export things to England, 
whereas now we are the importers; there is not a ship- 
yard ili iBnglltnd ihat has hotorde/^ tot one year's em- 
Blotment, thiLt wilt not take effect ; but there are not fiye sMps 
Dnudine in Ireland. For, generally speakmg, Ihere is qiute 
a iiufficient supply of timber for ship-building in Ireland ; we 
baye exported agreat deal lalfterly. There is a ^6od d^ in 
the count;rof Waterfoi'd, in the county of Dublin, in 'the 
eounty of W icklow ; I belieye the^e are seVeral cai^oes that 
haVe been taken to Whitchayen and Liyerpool; there is hot 
so extensiVe a sunplyas fliere' is in Eiigiand, but we could 
just us well aflbra to bring oak from Surrey and Sussex, as 
they do in Scotiand. The tiniber I allude to is oak and elmboth. 

Huph O^ConiMry Esquire^ Examined. 

T reside in Moun^oy-square, Dublin; I 'was at the head of 
a house in the West Indian* Trade of considerable extent, but 
I haye now retired. 

• In the city of Dublin a considerable portion of the Trade of 
Dub.lin is carried on by Ron^an Catholics. I am myself of that 

Sersuasion, and' I am able to state that no Roman Catho- 
cs are members of the Bank direction in the city of Dublin ; 
lione eyer haye been, and I may also say a great maby incdn- 
yeJDiences haye resulted to Roman Catholic merchants in 
Dublin, in doiisequence of'the delusion of Roman'CathoBcs 
from the direction 6t th^ 6ahk ; aild I will exjdafn to the 
Committee how tfaoike inconyeniences and injury, haye re- 
sulted to Roman Catitiolic merchants in consequence of that 
exelusion.— I am a Bank proprietor myself,' and wh^ I Was 
in trade, it wouM haye been ft great adyantage to ine to HtLve 
been in the Bank direction ; not that the £300 a ycQr salary 
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was anj objecft to me, but it would have g^ven me an insight 
to the state of credit of commercial persons, which would haye 
been a great advantage to me as a merchant, and which in* 
sight I could not so well get otherwise; besides, I considered 
the exclusion of Catholics not only degrading to me individu- 
ally, but to the Catholic trading body generally ; and, as ra* 
ther a large Bank proprietor, I wished also to have some in* 
Sight into the management of the concern ; at the same time 
there are persons appointed to the direction, who carry on 
trade on a smaller scale than the Catholics, who, by the prac- 
tice at the Bank, have been excluded. 

Frequent ^orts have been made by the proprietors of tho 
Bank, to obtain the nomination of Roman Catholics to the 
Bank direction. I have complained myself, very much about 
the exclusion of Catholic proprietors from the Bank direc- 
tion ; the Bank directors have made it a pretenpe, (for I con- 
sidered it nothing but a pretence) that the law interposed the 
disqualification, which I know is not the fact. They are nearly 
all ^ merchants in the Bank direction, or persons that have 
been connected with trade; it does not occur to me that there 
is, perhaps, more than one, that either has not been in trade, 
or has not been connected with it, and has had commercial 
experience and knowledge. The qualification in point of 
stock, is 2,000/. stock for a director; 3,000/. to be. a deputy 
governor; and 4,000/. to be a governor. The choice of direct* 
tors lies with the proprietors ; but the Bank directors make -a 
hpuse list, and there is a combining and confederating amongst 
them, to keep up constantly amongst* themselves, when once 
named, monopoly of direction, witi^ party feeling, and to ex- 
clude Catholics from the direction. There are many otb^r 
Catholics in the city of Dublin, with whom I am acquainted) 
who are considerable proprietors of Bank stock. I know 
some that are consideraole proprietors. 

There are other public bodies in the city of Dublin, con. 
nected with the commerce of Dublin, from, which Ronian 
Catholics are excluded. There is the Ballast board : the exy 
penditure of that board, last or the preceding year, was .fifty 
or. sixty thousand pounds, and I never heard of a Catholic 
being in the direction. I know a gentleman, some years ago 
was mentioning to. me, that he wished I was in the direction*, 
but says he, no Catholic is in the direction, or has been in the 
direction; I said I was quite indifferent about it. 

With regard to the Chamber of Commerce, which. is a 
voluntary association of the merchants of Dublin, it was es. 
tablished last year, and I was repeatedly solicited to be a 
member of it, but as I had given up trade, I declined beinga 
member; I do not believe any religious distinctions, prevail 
there ; . I think they are admitted there by ballot ; but when it 
was^estabUshed last year, it was associated voluntarily. The 
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Wealth of ih# Cfttkolio hoiy hfli^ iMrMfled coMdefSibly, and s 
^rtion of fbat persoiial property which has b«en aC0otisulate4 
hy them^ is ifiirested in the purchase of f eal estate. 

As to hOTT far the poiitioal state of Ireland has any tcsaden^ 
ey to retard investment of English capital in that part of the 
Udited Kingdom, a Tery material instance of that nature^ 
came within my knowledge, the day before yesterday ; a geB-> 
tleman^ a landed proprietor^ a Member of Parliamonty had 
iveaxly completed a treaty, to borrow 50,000^. in London^ I d6 
not know exaotly upon what terms^ but howeYer the treaty 
was nearly completed, and in consequence of the bill suppress^ 
ing the Catholic Association, and the impression in the lend- 
er's tniitd, that the seonrlty for his money in Ii>eland, under the 
aspe<ft of affairs, was not such as he would wish, he declined 
lending the money; this came to my kndwledge the day be- 
fore ye^terday^ The way the bill to which I allude^ increased 
the nnwillin^ess of the lender to adtanee his money was, he 
fliought the security for property for an English capitalist, 
would be likely to become more endangered m consequence^ 
as he conceived, of the discontent being increased, through 
the Aiealis of that bill. The situation of the security was 
south-west I think* I did not hear him so express himgelf^ 
H at\y came to my knowledge the day before yesterday acci«* 
deertaDy ; a professional gentleman who was concerned in the 
matter, happened to mention it aocidentally ; I have heard of it 
Mnee, tod I am quite sure that the objection of the lender was 
iroit founded upon the proceedings of the Association, rather 
fhatt Upon the bill which pttt down that Association ; inasmuch 
as the treaty was in progress when the proceedings of the As- 
Sodifttion were in activity; therefore I may consider the trea- 
ty to have broken off in consequence of the apprehension of 
^scontent that might be produced in Ireland, and that etrery 
cause which has a tendency to augment and aggravate that 
diseoiitent in Ireland, tends to check the influx of English 
capital into that country, and I think I might attribute that 
consequence to the existing disqualifying laws on the subject 
of religion in Ireland. 

I know that discontent very generally prevails tbrougbout 
the Catholic body, on account of the^lisqualifying laws ; ttont 
the highest Catholic peer to the humblest CathoUc peasant. 

Upon the subject of elections,-*^I once attended one in the 
county of Dublin, and with regard to the forty-shilling free- 
holders whom I then saw v<>te, I took myself sonae feelmg of 
objection to the forty-shilling freeholders ; I rather lamented 
that there were that description of freeholders; and I am sure 
generally speaking they are not in a station of life wfaioh 
gives any security to the public, of a fair and independent esL- 
ereise of their firanctkise* And, in the event of a bill bein^ 
carried for the emancipation of the Catholics, as it is ternaed. 
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I coneiite that it would ht de§irtibl6 to tnakd an alteration in 

the preflent qtiaUieatioii of the freeholders ) and that saeh 

alteration would be acceptable to the CathoUcfl, if it formed 

part of a general measure of emancipation ; but, that a propo* 

^on for alterinip the franchise, without at the same time 

accompanying that measure with Catholic emancipation, 

would be attended with both risk and danger; and, although 

of own knowledge, I know terj little of the nature of elec* 

tion, I am inclined to think it would not diminish the fair in* 

fluence of Catholics. I have heard that it was proposed to 

raise it to ten pounds; I should think myself, that the lower 

classes of electors would think their rights too much abridg- 

ed by its being raised to ten pounds ; I should think, that 

ftre pounds would be a better standard ; they would consider 

ten pounds qnalification a hardship, I should think; but I 

know Tcry little of the nature of elections. In the obsenra^ 

tioos I have made in regard to forty-shilling freeholders, I 

mean counties at large. In point of fact, in cities and towns 

corporate, there are not persons of independent personal pro- 

perty, who only exercise their franchise by reason of a forty- 

ihilling freehold. I can only speak of Dublin ; I know no* 

thing scarcely beyond Dublin ; and I thought the qualifica* 

tion for a freeholder, to exercise his franchise in Dublin, must 

be twenty pounds; I have myself no freehold in Dublin. 

If any measure were adopted in places like Dublin, which 

limited the freehold right, the effect of that would be, to give 

ftn undue and unfair preponderance to the corporate franchise 

of freemen; and any measure that increased the corporate 

power of the freemen, would be a measure thait would excite 

great discontent. 

I consider that it would be desirable that a provision were 
made by the state, for die Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland; 
and 1 think that such an arrangement would be acceptable to 
the Roman Catholic clergy or laity, if it were accompanied by 
the general measure of emancipation, but not otherwise. 
They have entered into resolutions to that effect, that is, to 
accept no payment but from their flocks ; they thought it 
might impair, if not destroy, the Catholic religion among their 
flocks, if they did accept it. I mean under existing circum^ 
stances. The ground of their objection was stated to be, that 
they might be considered as purchasing an advantage for 
themselTes, whilst the laity were left in a state of exclusion. 
Upon the subject as to whether it is likely that any Catholic 
property will be transferred out of Ireland, in case the civil 
disabilities are longer continued, — I can answer that question 
with regard to myself, for I mean to leave Ireland in conse- 
quence of the civil disabilities existing'; I find it not a plea- 
sant residence, from the party feeling to which religious dif- 
ferences have given rise— from social intercourse being poi- 
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so&ed ; and I think that there are other Catholics disposed to 
take the same step. I have heard many say, they would leave 
Ireland if they could with convenience; and I think that a pro- 
portion of Irish capital will be transferred to other countries^ 
in case the disabilities under which the Catholics labour now 
are continued. I have myself some capital in France. On 
the contrary, I should think it is probable that many Catholics 
who now reside abroad, would reside in Ireland if Catholic 
emancipation were granted. 

Richard Shiellj Esquire, being called in, stated in substance 

as follows : 
With respect to the administration of justice on the circuits, 
if I am asked with respect to what) I have observed on my 
own. circuit, independently of what I know has taken place in 
other parts of Ireland, especially in Dublin, I answer, that I 
have observed upon my own circuit what I conceive to be at 
leastimperfections in the administration of justice, arising from 
two sources ; the first I conceive to be religious, and the se- 
cond aristocratic. I have observed that there is not that just 
regard for the rights and interests of the lower orders, which I 
believe is entertained in this country. In the county of Wex- 
ford, for instance, it is an habitual observation among the 
Bar, that in cases between landlord and tenant, there is, I 
will not say an undue partiality, but there is a strong partial- 
ity existing in the minds of juries in favour of the landlord. I 
know it is commonly said among the JBaron my circuit, that in 
cases between landlord and tenant, the tenant has but a slen- 
der chance, unless his case be almost irresistible. I consider 
that (he feeling by which juries are influenced, is in a great 
measure aristocratic, but I think the aristocratic feeling is not 
unconnected with a religious one : the Aristocracy of Ireland 
are chiefly Protestants : I may say almost entirely so, because 
they are to a great extent, masters of its fee simple. I think 
that what is called an esprit de corps connected with religion^ 
is thereby produced ; Protestants are thus allied together, and 
where the rights of a person of an inferior class come into col- 
lision with those of a person belonging to the higher order, 
the religious feeling mixes itself with the aristocratic sen- 
timent. The observations which I have just made, are appli- 
cable to the county of Wexford ; I cannot say that I can illus- 
trate the justice of those observations by any cases which have 
fallen within my own knowledge, but I know that the partial- 
ity for the landlord among the jury, is matter of familiar ob- 
servation at the Bar. 

. In speaking of juries, I refer to the record juries; and I will 
now state the description of the community of which juries are 
generally composed. In the county of Wexford, there are very 
few Roman Catholics who are possessed of considerable pro- 
perty; and I believe that the majority of thejui'ors who try 
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citU cases in the county of Wexford, are Protestants. The 
class of the community, as to property, from which they are 
generally selected, is from a class of very highly respectable 
yeomanry, persons possessing four, five, or six hundred a 
year, and I belieye they are generally what are called middle 
men. 

I shall mention the instances which have occurred on my 
circuit, that appear to me to shew that there is something vi- 
cious in the administration of justice, arising in a great degree 
irom the nature of the law itself; I begin with the case of 
Lawrence against Dempster, in which I happened to 'be 
counsel. The Insurrection Act was proclaimed in the town of 
Nenagh, in the county of Tipperary ; Mr. Dempster is a ma- 
gistrate for that county; he had a quarrel about an hour after 
sun-set, (and it was a question whether the hour had elapsed, 
and that was left to the jury,) with a Mr. Lawrence, respecting 
a subject wholly unconnected with politics ; very unwarrantable 
language was used by Mr. Lawrence towards Mr. Dempster. 
Mr. Dempster ordered Mr. Lawrence to be arrested under the 
Insurrection Act, inasmuch as he was out of his abode an hour 
after sun-set; the latter was, under this order, committed and 
detained in custody for, I believe, three days; a verdict for 
75^. only was recovered, in an action brought by Mr. Lawrence 
against Mr. Dempster. I conceive that unless there had been 
persons upon the jury, and I was assured of the fact, who were 
resolved to support the magistrates at all events, and who 
acted upon the principle that magistrates, even when grossly 
in error, or when acting corruptly, ought to be sustained, the 
verdict would have been much more considerable. A point 
was saved at the trial ; the question was, whether the action 
ought to have been trespass, or case } It was brought before 
the Court of Conunon Pleas ; three of the Judges, Mr. Justice 
Moore, Mr. Justice Torrens, and Mr. Justice Johnson, all 
concurred in saying that the conduct of Mr. Dempster deserved 
die strongest reprobation ; Lord Norbury was the only Judge 
who stated, Ihat in his opinion, his conduct did not deserve 
much censure, and that at all events magistrates ought to be 
supported. What I am now stating, is within iny own per- 
sonal knowledge. He remained, after the facts I have de- 
tailed, still entrusted with this important power; and fiu*ther, 
the magistrates of the coimty of Tipperary came to a resolu- 
tion, that he was an active and useful magistrate, to prevent 
his being deprived of the commission of the peace; and I 
think that to permit a man, who had abused the Insurrection 
Act in such a way, was highly censurable, and affords evi- 
dence that due means are not adopted to improve the adminis- 
tration of law. 

I admit at the same time that it was impossible that grosser 
language could be employed, and that Mr, Dempster's family 
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were in the street at tbe tame, but not within bearing* At all 
events it was not proved that his wife was within bearing. I 
do not know the names of the persons that were on the jury^ 
but I was told by the attorney who employed me in the action, 
that some of the jurors acted upon the principle of giving as 
little damages as possible against any magistrate. Mr. Demp- 
ster is a Scotch Presbyterian ; he was the surgeon of a regi- 
jnent quartered in that part of tbe country, and settled there ; 
I believe him, independeot of that iGict, to be a respectable 
man, though I think he displayed too much alacrity in what 
he considered tbe discharge of his official duties. I think it 
my duty to mention, that complaints against Mr. Dempster 
.came from persons very much disposed to find fault with ma* 
' gistrates ; the persons composing the jury, were both Protes- 
tants and Catholics. 

I believe in civil cases it is the practice to put Protestants 
and Catholics indiscriminately on juries ; but I am sure that 
in cases which are either political or conceived to be so, or 
which have any connexion with the disturbances of the county, 
Roman Catholics are studiously excluded; I should violate 
confidence if I stated my authority, for the fact was commu- 
nicated to me in confidence. 

In this particular case the jury were chosen by ballot. 

In this ease there was no special exclusion of Roman Catho- 
lics from the jury ; but I beg to add there appeared to be in- 
dividuals of strong opinions, respecting the necessity of sup*- 
porting the magistracy upon the jury motives ; the vice is in 
the law itself. I do not mean to say, that the influence only 
operates on one side, but a single juror, it is quite obvious, 
exercises an absolute dominion over a jury, in the reduction 
of damages. In • this case the jury were out for about four 
hours ; the Judge did not remain to receive the verdict, by 
the consent of the parties, in consequence of the lateness of 
the hour, and it being understood that they would not be very 
likely to agree, it was consented that the registrar should re- 
ceive the verdict. 

I argued the case in the court of Common Pleas. 

I do not think the verdict of 75/. damages, was proportioned 
to his circumstances, because he married a lady who has seven 
hundred a year. 

I did not advise moving for a new trial, on account of the 
inadequacy of the damages; because there is no instance in 
which a plaintiff can set aside a verdict in his favour, no 
matter how small the damaged may be. 

Mr. Lawrence had been in tbe army, and is a Protestant. 
I am quite satisfied that 31r. Dempster was actuated by no 
religious feeling towards him, nor would he have been actuated 
by any su(;h. feeling; towards him, if he had been a Roman Ca- 
tholic. Mr. Dempster is not affected by the passions which 
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CiratJ throughout Irehuid; he is a Scotch gentleman, Mr 9 
wrmce ialmh; and I recollect this circumstance, that a 
iiiend of Lawrence^s 9aid, and this ib, 1 tiUuk, remarkable. 
" Upon what principle could you possibly arrest Mr. Law- 
reiice i for Mr. La^vreuce is notoriously a loyal man." The 

Srson I allude to was a Mr. Rowan Cat^helly a relation of 
r. Lawrence; he proved that he said to Air. Dempster, why 
ihould you arrest Lawrence, when he and all bis family are 
loyal men ? and ha added, that he meant by that, thai they 
were strong Protestants. 

When this committal took place, the county was only pax* 
tially under the Insurrection Act ; and I should say, that a 
disposition to support the magistrates might arise in any dis- 
turbed county, without the influence of any religious feeling 
whatever. 

And that that disposition to support the magistrates might 
fiurly be attributed to an apprehension, that the disturbances 
which prevailed might arise under the circumstances of any 
country whatever, but I think it right to add, that I conceive 
that disposition is not at all unconnected with the spirit of 
domination produced by the sense of superiority arising from 
religion. 

I think it possible that Mr. Dempster, under the influence 
of irritated feelings, if he had been a magistrate acting in 
^Scotland, might have committed this abuse of magisterial 
authority ; but I think it not likely, that in a well ordered 
eommuni^ he would haVe been guilty of a violation of th^ 
law, which would have excited the reprobation of every 
person in his own class of society. The ground on which J 
rest my c^inion that this case illustrates the imperfect admi- 
nistration of justice, is the simple fact, that Mr. Dempster 
was allowed to continue in the exercise of magisterial 
functions. 

In this case, there was no opportunity of challenging the 
jury, it being a civil case ; there would have been grounds of 
challenge if the parties had been related, and other grounds 
unnecessary to be mentioned. 

There was no ground of peremptory challenge, without 
canse assigned. This case was tried by the Chief Justice. 

And I did hear that there was a communication between the 
government of Ireland and the Chief Justice, as to the pro- 
priety of removing Mr. Dempster from the commission of the 
peace. I read in one of the papers, th^t Mr. Peel, made that 
observation in the House of Commons, but I had never beard 
it before ; I conceived that Mr. Peel might h^ve referred to 
Lord Norbury. the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who 
expressed an opinion favourable to Mr. Dempster. 

Sirpposing a communication was actually made by the Irish 
government to Lord Chief Justice Bushe, of the pourt pf 
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King's Bench, ^hh respect to the propriety of removing Mr. 
Dempster from the commission of the peace, and that the 
Cheii Justice hating tried the case, gave it as his opinion that 
there was not sufficient ground for the Lord Chancellor of Ire« 
land to exercise his authority, and to remove Mr. Dempster, — ^in 
that case, I must, in candour, say, notwithstanding the high re- 
spect I entertain, and something stronger than respect, towards 
the Chief Justice of the King's Bench, who is a very distin-. 
guished person, that I should not conceive that even his autho- 
rity ought to supersede the effect which the powerfiil facts 
ought to have produced upon the mind of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Even as a general principle, I do not think that it would be 
safe in the Lord Chancellor to exercise his authority in con- 
tradiction to the opinionof the judge who had had the whole 
merits of the case disclosed to him in evidence, where the facts 
are clearly established, independently of the authority of the 
judges. The Judge takes notes of the case ; he states the facts 
in those notes ; if he submits his notes, and thereby submits 
the facts to the consideration of the Chancellor, I think the 
Lord Chancellor is just as competent to judge as he is ; and 
I do not think that any Judge who superintends the trial of a 
case, is at all more competent to form a decision respecting the 
propriety of removing a magistrate, than any other person. 

And I think it very possible also, that a Judge even of the 
very highest faculties and the purest judicial integrity, may 
have particular views respecting the propriety of sustaining 
magistrates, in entertaining which, he may labour under a very 
great and pernicious mistake. '^^ 

The only other instance in which I recollect, that a person ^ 

belonging to the class of gentlemen was arrested under the In- '^ ' 
surrection Act, was in which that very Mr. Dempster. was the •■' 
committing magistrate; it was the case of Mr. Gleeson, a ^^' 
respectable professional man, an attorney, who was commit- ' ' 
ted by the orders of Mr. Dempster, for being out of his house ^^ 
at night, in the town of Nenagh. 'a 

In point of fact, the same communication and intercourse 
subsists between persons of a better class not suspected of vio- 
lating the law in a district proclaimed under the Insurrection 
Act, as before. 

I do not impute to the jury that they were influenced by re- 
ligious feelings : they were influenced by what I conceive to 
be an undue anxiety to support magistrates through (to use a 
vulgar phrase) thick and thin. 

By what I call an aristocratic sentiment — by that which, 
when it comes into its operation, with reference to the lower 
orders, is tainted with religious feeling : perhaps without the 
persons swayed by it being perfectly conscious of the origin 
of the motiTeby which they are governed. 
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I do not dunk I have expressed an opinion, that public men 
in Ireland are influenced by undue partialities in administer- 
ing justice and favour towards Koman Catholics : but I 
wm say this, that although I believe the Judges of the land 
are free from any impure motives connected with religion, I ' 
am convinced that sheriffs, who must be Protestants; that 
magistrates, a majoritv of whom are Protestants^ and who are 
strongly swayed by political feelings ; that jurors, who are se- 
lected by Protestant sheriffs, and especially the jurors of the 
city of Dublin, are governed by impure motives ; and if it be 
not oat of order to mention it, I have the authority of Mr. Ed- 
mmid Burke for saying, that it is impossible that the law 
should be administered purely, while the law remains what it 
is, and continues to be administered by Protestant sheriffs, 
magistrates, and jurors. He says so in his letter, written in 
the year 1782, to an Irish peer ; his words are, ^* The Catho- 
lics are excluded from all that is beneficial, and exposed to all 
that is mischievous, in a trial by jury. This was manifestly 
within my own observation/' 

But if the question refers to the duties of chief secretary of 
Ireland, for instancy, I am sure that no person, who would, 
hold so high an office, could be swayed in a case of personal 
wrong, and where merely the rights of two individuals are 
concerned, unconnected with religion ; but I certainly do think 
that public men in Ireland, and I think it is but human 
nature, are swayed by an anxiety to support the members of 
that party, by whom they are themselves supported. 

Conceiving that the question alludes to a statement which I 
have made respecting the fisherman, with the leave of the 
Committee I will state what I have said. Mr. M^Dougal 
mentioned to me, that the person of the name of Kirwin 
or Kirewan, had saved the lives of eleven persons in the 
army, three of whom were officers, and that he, from motives 
of pure humanity, and having no acquaintance with any per- 
son in authority, went to the Castle and applied for a remu- 
neration for this Individual ; and that he was asked at the 
Castle, (I am now stating what Mr. M'Dougal mentioned to 
me; I will afterwards state, how far I may have perhaps 
modified or coloured those facts ;) he was asked, I say, at the 
Castle, and with emphasis ; (but he did not state that it was 
by Mr. Peel, I believe he stated that it was by Sir Edward 
Littlebales,) whether the individual in question was a Pro- 
testant. Mr. M^Dougal not only mentioned these circum- 
stances to me, but he also mentioned them to a very respect- 
able merchant of the city of Dublin, Mr. Nicholas Mahon ; 
who, when some controversy arose as to the truth, or the full 
extent of the truth of my statement, coiToborated the body of 
the facts which I had publicly mentioned. I think it right to 
?idd, that Mr. M'Dougal requested me not to mention these 
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eifcaiostaoces ; from wbi^h obUgation, I f^onect^e, tbaft bis 
death bfts compietel j released me; as 1 8uppo6«d be was ap- 
prehensive, that a disclosure of tiiis i3oii¥ei*satian loi^t pre-> 
judice him iu his advancement in (lis profession ; whether be 
was right or not 1 do not know. I did not state in public thai 
Kirwin received no reward ; but perhaps 1 was guUty of some 
rhetorical artifioe in not adding, that he received the reward of 
£90. which was the only reward that he did receiye for saving 
the lives of eleven persons. I certainly did insinuate, that the 
question, whether Kirwin was a Protestant, had been pat by the 
authority of Mr. Peel; ^^^ I didconeeive, that the person who 
had this conversation with Mr. M^Dougal, had been in* 
Structed to ask that question ; perhaps I was not warranted in 
drawing the inference, but 1 certainly did not state, that Mr. 
Peel gave no remuneration to the individual in question ; on 
the contrary, I know that the individual in question recmved 
the small sum of £30. and received nothing more. 

Allow me to add, that a few days before I left Dublin, the 
individual concerned in this act of very signal humanity came 
t9 Dublin, in consequence of his having seen that I had made 
mention of his name, and he asked me to draw a memorial for 
him to the Lord Lieutenant, setting forth the extent of his 
services ; which memorial I was prevented from drawing by 
the necessity of coming over to this country. Kirwin staled 
to me, that he himself and Mr, M^Dougal had an interview 
with Mr. Peel; how far he was right I cannot state. I know 
the propensity among the lower classes to put forth every thing 
in a light the most favourable to themselves ; I am inclined to 
think he must have been under some mistake, and that he saw 
.some other person whom he mistook for Mr. Peel ; Kirwin U 
thirty-^ix years of age, and when he asked for some smaU 
place in the Revenue, be stated that Mr. Peel observed, that 
he was too old; which I apprehend Mr. Peel would not have 
stated, for he is a very strong and healthy man ; I conceive 
therefore it is unlikely that he could have bad such an int^- 
view, for the person who told him bis age was an obstacle to 
his appointment, must have been moclung bim. 

Mr. M^Dougal stated to me be had written a letter to Mr. 
Peel ; but he did not tell me what the answer to that letter 
was ; but Kirwin subsequently told me that he had a Gonver^- 
.sation with General Doyle, and that General Doyle piit it to 
his election, whether he would take £30. or wait until he 
^should get some small place ; and he preferred taking the £30. 
^nd Kirwin said also, that it was mentioned to him, that his 
name was taken down at the Castle in the list of promotion 
for some petty office ; but that he had not been appointed, al- 
though some years had elapsed, and he requested me to draw 
a memorial for bin?, calling the attentioii of government to 
that fact. 
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Mr. M'Doufal was a gentleman of what I call libaral 
ppiiu<nis ; be waa favourable to Roman CatboUe eBuincipa-* 
tioa ', we were observing in conversation, that the most profits 
able course a Protestant could pursue in Ireland was to sup* 
nort the doctrines of Ascendancy : he did not n^entton the 
mcts for the purpose of public statem<^nt| but, on the contrarj, 
laid me under an injunction of secrecy, which i obeyed while 
he Uv^. Mr. M^Dougal laid no stress upon any oircum- 
stance except upon the question having been asked, whether 
Kirwin was a Protestant, and that it should have been made 
an ingredieut by men in power, in the consideration of the ex-> 
tent of his remuneration. 

Kirwin I heard was a fisherman, but he himself told me^ 
since my statement, that he was a fanner, and he certainly ap* 
pears to be a very decent man, he reads and writes ; I should 
call' him a very intelligent man ; and 1 think that a salary ot 
JS60. a year given to this humble man, if employed in some 
small office, would have been a matter of great importance to 
him ; and I think that the question whedier he was a Pro* 
testant, if at all put, (which I believe, although I do not posi-' 
tively state it, I had it merely on the authority of Mr, 
M^Dougal,) was put with a view to determine whether he 
should be employed, and in what way. I think the nature and 
impprtance of the place was to be determined by the religion ; 
if be had been a Protestant he would probably have been em-r 
ployed in a situation of that class to which Protestants are 
usually promoted. There are many situations in the polioe, 
many situations in the revenue ; for instance, the place of 
water guard; and other places which he might have held. [ 
mention the place of water guard merely ^s illustrative of the 
sort of place he might have held ; of course analogous places 
must have existed before that of water guard was established* 
t am aware, that in many instances places in the revenue are 

1 places of promotion, and that it is absolutely necessary to be« 
ong to a subordinate class before a man can be promoted to 
a higher ; but I think the most inferior situation in the re* 
venue would have been an object to this poor man. I think 
that the secretary to Ihe Lord Lieutenant, having learned that 
the lives of eleven persons in his Majesty's service bad beeia 
saved by the exertions of an humble man, ought to have beeft 
greatly struck by an action so heroic and so useful,and should 
not have made the report of a general officer the medium by 
which his own estimate of the moral merit of such an action 
ought to have been determined : this service was performed 
by this individual, and at a moment, wben^ I ani'sorry to say, 
others were committing acts of the greatest barbarity. 

In the statement you have made, you stated, that the person 
at the Castl^ with whom M^Dougal communicated, retired to 
another room^ and upon his returning^, asked whether Kirwin 
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was a Protestant or Catholic. I did ; and I think it ndvf 
right to mention, that in that particular, there was perhaps a 
rhetorical colouring in the specification of so minute a circum- 
stance, which was not perhaps perfectly warranted : I cannot 
now positiyely say that Mr. M^Dougal did not state to me, 
that it was upon the return of the inferior officer at the Castle 
that the question was put ; but speaking as a conscientious 
man ought to do upon so important an occasion as the present, 
I think it right to maintain, that I do not distinctly recollect 
that he did state it : upon the other hand, I will not negative 
that statement. The inference which was natural to be drawn 
from that statement to you was, that the person so retiring 
had, in the interval, a coi^munication from Mr. Peel. Speak- 
ing of the statement which I made in public upon this subject, 
unquestionably it was my object to convey by insinuation, 
what I did not think judicious directly to affirm ; but I think 
it right to add, that my own firm conviction is, that religion 
is, more or less, made the test in the allocation of even the' 
most minor office in Ireland. My object at that time was to 
intimate to the public, that the suggestion had been made by 
Mr. Peel ; my impression then was, that the question was put 
by his direction ; I now think from the manner of Mr. PeePs 
examination, that Mr. Peel did not in that specific instance 
direct the question to be put, but that it was asked by an in- 
ferior officer, from his knowledge of the habits and the mind 
of the then Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, under whom he 
acted, and from the principles on which promotion is carried 
on. I did not state that that question had originated with 
Mr. Peel ; I merely left it to be inferred ; and at the time I 
left it to be inferred, I had this fact ; that a person in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Peel, who must have been acquainted with 
his habits of thinking and his feelings, had asked the question, 
and I think I was not unfair in attributing that question to a 
higher source. I have before said, the conversation between 
Mr. M^Dougal and me did not at that time produce any deep 
impression upon ; it "Was casual ; it was stated' merely in com- 
mon convivial intercourse, without aiiy object whatever upon 
the part of Mr. M^Dougal. I afterwards happened to recol- 
lect it, and I found that it illustrated the general principle 
upon which the government had acted ; when I find all the 
inferior offices almost universally filled with Protestants ; 
when I find the police filled by Protestants, I cannot help 
thinking that it is the principle by which government are 
swayed ; and I now state that, in my opinion, a general system 
.exists in Ireland, which would have prompted the question ; 
and that I should conceive that Mr. Peel, acting only in con- 
sistency with the principles which he had ever avowed, would 
not only naturally, but perhaps justifiably, have asked the 
question. And I infer, from the question which was put by 
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an inferior officer about the Castle, that the answer to that 
question would be considered as a matter of some importance 
by the superior officers of government. I think that the per- 
sons at the head of the government would not have been 
swayed by any religious consideration, in determining what 
sum of money ought to be given to Kir win. I think religion 
would have been entirely left out of the mere pecuniary 
question ; but I think the government would have been 
swayed by the consideration of religion in determining to 
what place he should be advanced ; and tliat is the reason 
why I think the question was put. I am not aware any per- 
sons were engaged in saving the lives of the soldiers except 
this individual ; I believe the crowd on the sea-coast assembled 
together for the purpose of plundering the wrecks, a practice 
not confined to Ireland, but which prevails as extensively on 
the coast of Cornwall ; so far was their barbarity carried, that 
they actually cut off the fingers of the dead bodies of some wo- 
men for the purpose of obtaining rings. My object in men- 
tioning that circumstance, was to put in a more conspicuous 
and striking point of view, the principle upon which, 1 was 
convinced, that government acted. 

A great majority of the people of Ireland are Roman Ca- 
tholics ; the police which is selected from the lower orders, are 
almost entirely Protestants. This remark is equally applica- 
ble to other pursuits and professions. I shall take my oivn 
profession as a strong example. Since the year 1793, there 
have been about 120 Roman Catholics admitted to the bar ; 
some time ago I went to the hanaper office, to ascertain for the 
present Attorney General for Ireland, the number of Roman 
Catholics admitted to the bar since 1793 ; I found there had 
been 105 Roman Catholics and about 800 Protestants ad- 
mitted up to the same period; not a single Roman Catholic 
barrister had been promoted, with the exception of Mr. 
Farrell, (who has been recently appointed, I believe through 
the personal regard of Lord WeUesley) to any place to which 
Roman Catholics are admissible by law. The exclusion of so 
large a body from all employment, led me to the conclusion, that 
the profession of the Roman Catholic religion, was an obstacle 
to professional promotion. It is right that I should here ob - 
serve that Mr. Blake, a Roman Catholic, has been appointed 
Remembrancer of the court of Exchequer. For that gentle- 
man, Lord WeUesley is known to entertain a strong friendship, 
which may account for his selection in despite of his religion. 
He was not a member of the Irish bar, nor is his office, I be- 
lieve, necessarily connected with the bar. Its duties were 
formerly filled by Mr. Thompson, an attorney. It is right 
that I should observe, that my remarks, as to the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics, were not intended to apply to Lord 
Wellesley's administration. Let me be permitted to mention. 



ai An ifxeinplificfttidii of thiid seciarfctn priMipId of d<^ld<^i(»ii, a 
fiA^t in An iAdltiduftl tAnib. Mr. BelleW, who i» connected 
ifith Lord Fingttl, and who is ft ifdntleinftti of a most respect^ 
ftble Catholic family, told xne that Loifd Oastlerea^h had, 
about the time of the Union, promised him the situation of 
assistant barrister, and when a vacancy occurred, he applied 
to the ^otemment to fulfil the promise : he was then Informed, 
that tbei^e were reasons which precluded the possibility of ap* 
pointing' him ; but that to reward him for the disappointment, 
he should receire a pension of «f 400. a year, being the salary of 
assistant bftrrister ; he added, that be had no doubt Upon bill 
mind, that govemment declined to appoint him on account of 
his religion. He is alive now. I believe it wets Lord RedeiS'^ 
dale who prevented his appointment, in as much as Lord 
Redesdale wafiiofopinionthatno Roman Catholic should have 
a situation in the administration of justice, at all connected 
with judicial power. 

He got the pension ; and it was afterwards increased ; thus 
the individual was rewarded, but the class to which he be-^ 
longed was stigmatized^ The govetnment have a great 
patronage connected with the Irish bar ; there are nearly as 
many places as there are barristers ; and I think when I nnd 
that no Roman Catholio has been appointed since the yeai* 
1798, with the exception of Mr. Farrell, and when I consider 
that there are many individuals of the Catholic bar^ of talent, 
knowledge, and assiduity^ of whom none are promoted, I muat 
conclude that it is their religion which stands in the way of 
their promotion; it is the opinion of the whole bar that if Mr. 
Bellew had been a Protestant, he would have reached the 
height of his profession. In consequence of his not having 
been appointed King's counsel, he has much less business in 
chancery, for which he is admirably qualified. None but 
King's counsel can be much employed in the Irish Court of 
Chancery. The individual who follows seven or eight King's 
Counsel, cannot expect a very favourable audience. I men- 
tion Mr. Bellew's case as one of severe hardship. 

I am free to admit, that sometimes individuals use language 
which may provoke the resentment^ and perhaps in some casei 
incur even the just censure of government ; but allowance 
ought to be made for the use of expressions which are prompt^ 
ed by what those individuals regard as montrous Wfong. In 
the midst of large assemblies, the passions of men Decome 
heated, and if vehemence of expression is employed, it is pro- 
voked by injury, and by that state of feeling which is produced 
by the law. But the individuals alluded to are few in num-^ 
her. There are not above two or three Catholic barristerai 
who take such an active share in political proceedings, as can 
be offensive to government. The rest of the bar, althoug^h 
greatly irritated by the injustice of their exclusion from place 
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aod hdnour, from motiVe<» of persoMl prnieftkce abstain from 
all interfarence ; yet the silent and more accommodatinpf per^ 
sons are as much orerlooked as the bolder and more ang^rj few 
who ooraplain of political injustice. I may be permitted to 
add| with respect to the individaals who take a part hi public 
proceedings, that I am persuaded thej not only would not 
employ Tchement language in public assemblies^ but that If 
the Catholic question was settled, they would scarcely entef 
into any public assembly whateyer ; at least I can answer for 
myself^ if I had a fair chance of reaching that station in my 

Cfession for which my faculties may perhaps disqualify me; 
in the way to which, in addition to the disqualiiication 
which may be produced by my incapacity, the law has created 
exasperating impediments ; I say, if those obstructions were 
remoyed, I should take no further part in political concerns^ 
for I am satisfied, that so far from assisting the adyancement 
of an adyocate in his profession, an interference in politics 
arrests his progress; and if I interfere at present, it is because 
I consider it a duty to use e^ery eflfort to procure a remoyal of 
the disqualifications under which I labour. 

And moreoyer, in case the general question of Catholio 
emancipation were settled by Parliament, I am conyinoed 
that it would not be in the power of any man, no matter how 
ever great his influence might be, nor no matter how perverse 
his ambition might be, to draw large convocations of men to- 
gether in Ireland : nothing but the Sense of individual injury 
poduces these great and systematic gatherings, through the 
medium of which so much passion and so much inflammatory 
matter is conveyed through the country. Let me take the 
question of the Union as an example ; there are many who 
suppose, that if the Catholic question were to be satisfactorily 
arranged, the merits of the Union would be discussed. But I 
am convinced, that if the Catholic question were settled, a 
great body of the population, so f^r from being dissatisfied^ 
would be perfectly contented with the Union, or be indifierent 
to it. Whenever any mention is made in a Roman Catholic 
assembly of the evils of that measure, it is made for the purpose 
of rhetorical excitement, ond not with any serious view, upon 
the part of the speaker, to disturb that which, in my humble 
judgment, is perfectly indissoluble. And further I beg to add> 
that I am perfectly convinced that neither upon tithes, norths 
Union, nor any other political subject, could the people of 
Ireland be powerfully and permanently excited : at present 
individuals feel themselves aggrieved by the laiv, and it is not 
so much from public sentiment, as from a sense of individual 
injustice, that they are marshalled and combined together. 

I cannot say I ever knew an instance in which the question 
of religion actually interfered with the appointment or non- 
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appointment of a police man, for m v occupations are of such 
a nature as put me out of the way of obtaining knowledge of 
that kind ; but I can mention a fact which exhibits the feeling 
of the people upon the subject, and their suspicions generate 
as great an evil as if that principle operated. I recollect a 
police man was found guilty at the last assizes at Clonmel, of 
murder. I walked through the streets after the conyictiony 
and attended particularly to the obseryations of the lower or- 
ders respecting this conviction. Many of the people said, 
'^ We are sure he will not be executed, because he is a Pro- 
testant ;'' that is a most fatal feeling, and means ought to be 
taken to remove it. And I think that individual ought not to 
have been executed, because, though it was murder in law, it 
was not in morals : he had drunk too much ; he was returning 
to the place where he was quartered from Clonmel, upon a 
car ; a peasant lad came out on a sudden, in the dusk of the 
evening, from a house on the road, and made some clamour or 
noise. The police man conceived that this boy was going to 
shoot him : he resolved to anticipate him, and shot him dead ; 
the boy had no arms in his hands. Under these circumstances 
it was thought by the judge that the police man ought to be 
spared ; but the lower orders, without knowing any thing of 
the facts, said, sbs a matter of course, ^^ He is a Protestant, and 
of course will be pardoned." 

If I am asked, if I think the proportion of the population is . 
a consideration which ought to guide the government in their 
appointments, I should say, I think it ought to be taken into 
consideration ; government should endeavour to conciliate 
and tranquillize a great body of the community, , who not only 
have the power of acquiring wealth and intelligence, but have 
actually acquired both ; they ought to take into consideration 
the feelings of that great body, who not only find themselves 
branded on account of their religion, but who sustain actual 
and positive deprivation. A wise government, in its appoints 
ments, ought to regard the feelings of the majority of the 
people. I do not know the proportion that Roman Catholics 
and Protestants bear to each other in the Excise department ; 
but I know the Custom-house of Dublin was filled not only 
with Protestants, but with Orangemen; that evil, I believe, 
has been cured by the Commissioners appointed for that pur. 
pose, making a selection from a better and more fitting class ; 
the Custom-house was an object of patronage with the go- 
vernment ; Members of Parliament constantly exercised their 
influence for the purpose of obtaining small places connected 
with the Custom-house: in consequence, very imworthy per- 
sons were appointed ; those persons were generally Protes- 
tants ; being brought together into one office, their feelings 
were strengthened by cohesion ; they valued themselves on 
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their religion ; men assumed the pretensions of high gentle* 
men, who had only one qualification of a gentleman in Ireland, 
namely, the Protestant religion. 

If 1 were opposed to the Catholic claims, and anxious to 
simport the system of Ascendancy, I should consider the most 
efficient mode of supporting that system would be, to exclude 
Catholics firom even inferior situations, and thus deprive them 
of the influence which those situations would confer. By 
holding such employments, Roman Catholics would obtain 
another step on the ladder. The greater the influence of the 
Catholic body, the more difficult it must be to resist their 
claims to emancipation. .It is with a yiew to ulterior objects, 
that they are excluded from minor offices. It is in order to 
diminish the weight and consequence of the whole body of 
Catholics, and sustain the general system of Ascendancy, 
that they are denied their due participation in the places of 
emolument, to which they are admissible by law. This is the 
result of the general spirit of the penal code, which, inde- 
pendently of its evils upon society, works much individual 
wrong. 

The proportion of Protestants to Catholics, at the bar, is 
about five to one ; but that proportion is becoming essentially 
difierent. The Roman Catholic bar are rapidly increasing, 
and they will, in my opinion, increase in a greater proportion 
than the comparative property of Protestants and Catholics 
would lead one to suppose. A Roman Catholic who acquires 
money in trade, makes his son a barrister. It is a feather in 
his cap to have a counsellor in the family. The bar in Ireland 
enjoys more station than in this country ; and to enroll his son 
in this class, which, from the absence of persons of real rank, 
enjoy an artificial importance, has become an object of ambi- 
tion. There are more Roman Catholics in trade than Protes- 
tants, and, in consequence, the number of Roman Catholics 
sent to the bar from this motive, must exceed the number of 
Protestants. Besides, the Protestant church enables it^ 
members to provide for their families, by making parsons of 
their sons. The Catholic is deprived of this source of provi- 
sion, and sends his sons to the bar. I recollect, that about 
two years ago, eight gentlemen were called, in the same term 
to the bar : four of them were Protestants, and four were 
Catholics. 

Previous to four years ago, the proportion of Protestants 
to Roman Catholics was considerably greater. The propor- 
tion of Roman Catholic barristers I think is augmenting 
rapidly ; and in the course of a few years, the number of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, I think, will be nearly the same. 

I shall mention a reason why the number of Protestant bar- 
risters should, as yet, so much exceed that of Catholics ; Pro- 
testants come to the bar, not only with a view to rise in their 
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p^ofeflftioii by Uie exercise of their talents, but becanse the 
expectation of patronage allures them to a profeision to which 
so many places are annexed. 

I admit that no previous government, finding the proportion 
of Protestant barristers to Roman CattiolicsV supposing their 
acquirements to be eaual, could have gone upon the principle 
of appointing Catholic barristers in the proportion of the 
Roman Catholic population to the Protestant; but I think 
that Catholic barristers ought not to have been excluded, and 
regard ought to have been had to the feelings of the great 
body of the people^ which would have been conciliated by 
their nomination of Roman Catholics. 

Upon the question of the qualification at present required 
for a Roman Catholic freeholder, I have not given it a great 
deal of attention ; but this I will say, that if it was put to the 
Roman Catholic body whether they would accept of Roman 
Catholic emancipation upon the indispensable terms of raising 
the qualification of the freeholders, Catholic emancipation is 
a matter of such paramount moment, that the people would be 
ready, and more than ready, — that they would be most anxious 
to accept of emancipation even upon such conditions ; and I 
further thinlc, that so far from its being an injury, it would be 
a benefit to the lower orders, that die qualification should be 
raised, and that the mass of the peasantry should not be in* 
vested every five or six years with a mere resemblance of po* 
litical authority, which does not naturally belong to them, and 
which is quite unreal. But I do not think it would be in any 
respect practicable to efiect an alteration in the qualification 
of the freeholder, unless accompanied with the measure to 
which I have already alluded ; I am convinced that if such 
a measure was attempted without Catholic emancipation, it 
would only tend to produce deeper bitterness of feeling than 
now exists; and I am convinced that the Roman CathoUe 
clergy would accept of a provision, if Rcmian Catholic emaB'- 
cipation were to precede it. But without emancipation, I am 
sure that they would not At the same time, I think that if 
the provision to be granted by government were to be subject 
to the control of government, in individual cases there would 
be much jealousy, because the appointment would be referred 
to unworthy motives. I think that there must be an allocation 
made to the duties, and that the individuals who are to fulfil 
those duties, and to be paid for their performances, must be 
selected by the hierarchy and not by the government ; I think 
it would be very injurious that a parish priest, receiving three 
.or four or five hundred a year of the treasury, should he named 
by the government ; but, in my opinion, if a provision were 
granted to them, provided always it was made independent of 
the government (that is indispensable) the result would be, 
that the lower orders would not be alienated from the priest*^ 
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hood, but that the inflaence of the latter would continue to be 
nselfilly and legitimately exeieiBed ; that they would be per- 
fectly reconciled with the government) and that the Roman 
Catholic gentry would be induced to send the younger mem- 
bers of their families into the Roman Catholic church, a 
better system of education would be established^ and the in- 
tdectual habits of the priesthood would become more refined. 
I mean, that when a Tacanoy occurs by the death of a parish 
priest (I take the case of a parish priest as an example) the 
person who is to succeed is not to be selected by4he govern* 
ment; if the appmntment were to be made by ike government 
two evils would result ; in the first place, the lower orders 
would be quite alienated from their clergy (which would be a 
most serious evil) ; and in the second place, I conceive that 
miworthy persons would be appointed at present. 

The Roman Catholic bishop of the diocese has the absolute 
appointment to all the parishes within his diocese ; but the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, though absolute in name, are 
greatly under the influence of public opinion ; they generally 
select the individual whom the parishioners wish to nominate. 

At one time I supported what is eommonly called the veto. 
My opinion was, that Roman Catholic emancipation, or in 
other words, the liberty of my country, ought to be purchased, 
even at some hazard ; but I think the measure of a veto would 
(I will not say whether on just or unjust grounds) be extremely 
unpopular. The public mind has been heated upon the sub- 
ject ; the passions have been highly raised, and will not sub- 
side vrith rapidity ; and I think that if the government were to 
insist on a veto, it would impede, for some time at least, the 
beneficial results of Catholic emancipation. 

I think any interference in the appointment of bishops ob« 
jectionable ; I am not sure, however, whether in the course 
of two or three years, when the people had become habituated 
to the exercise of this restrictive power, the public feeling 
would not become, if not reconcile to it, at least apathetic 
on the subject; but I certainly am apprehensive that if the 
government possessed, without ever directly exercising this 
power, some suspicions as to the rectitude of the motives of 
men in office in interfering in the appointment of bishops 
would exist, and that suspicion would in itself foe an evil 
which ought to be avoided. 

I do not think, after the measure of general emancipation 
has been carried, supposing it to be carried, and the admi- 
nistration of the government with respect to the highest offices 
remained in the hands of government^ their motives with re- 
spect to the appointment to subordinate offices would be very 
narrowly inquired into by the Roman Catholic body; Roman 
Catholics would obtain, if not places of high authority, at least 
places proximate to authority. For instance, seats in Parlia- 
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ment, some would support and others oppose the government, 
all sectarian. sentiment would be merged in political interest ; 
such Roman Catholics as displayed talents would, I presume, 
be advanced by government for their services, and if a few 
only of the Catholic body were promoted, all suspicion of 
partiality would be at an end. 

That is on the assumption that the removal of disability by 
law is perfectly and fairly acted upon by the executive govern- 
ment, and that individuals, according to their merit, being 
Roman Catholics, are promoted to the higher offices of the 
state; but altliough the government should show some leaning 
in the distribution of its favours towards Protestants, and as 
they are seised of the greater part'of the landed property of 
Ireland, for a considerable time the principal places would be 
given to the members of the established church, I still think 
the Roman Catholic body would not be sore upon the subject, 
if they saw Roman Catholics raising themselves to real dis- 
tinction, and obtaining the power of protecting the commu- 
nity to which they belonged ; they would not murmur at some 
preference being still manifested towards Protestants ; a single 
individual of isient in the House of Commons, professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, and representing the feelings of 
the Romau Catholics, would to a great degree allay the spirit 
of hostility which prevails among the great body of the people 
of Ireland; because they would then feel that their rights 
were asserted, and that they had a voice in the legislature. 

In the profession of the law, where the possession of pro- 
perty cannot be expected to have great weight, some reference 
would be made to the respective numbers at the bar, of Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants; but I think the Roman Catho- 
lics would not be so unreasonable as not to take into account, 
in the first place, that the Protestants at the bar are more nu- 
merous, and in the second, that they have more patronage and 
more influence ; but I think they would justly resent the omis- 
sion to raise qualified persons to the rank of King's counsel. 
With regard to the judicial bench, there are but twelve judges, 
and no individual can complain that he is not appointed to the 
judgment seat, as matter of personal injustice ; it is, indeed, 
unjust that a whole class should be incapacitated by law. The 
exclusion from the bench is a political grievance which affects 
the whole body of Catholics, and carries a stigma with it; the 
ineligibility oi the body is quite distinct from the non-election 
of the man. The omission to raise a Roman Catholic of high 
merit to the rank of King's counsel is an individual wrong, it 
throws him back in his profession, touches his pecuniar; inte- 
rests, places his inferiors in acquirement above his head, and 
wounds his honourable pride. It is very true there is a power 
of granting a patent of precedency to a Roman Catholic, but 
it has never been exercised. 
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When I express that the Roman Catholics would consent to 
the freeholders qualification being considerably raised, I con- 
ceive it would be a general measure, extending to Protestants 
Presbyterians, Dissenters, Churchmen, and Roman Catho- 
lics; and I think, that when the election law is about to be 
modified, it would not be ii\judicipus, if persons having benefi- 
cial chattels real,should be entitled to vote ; a man,with a lease, 
for 999 years, which yields him forty or fifty pounds a year 
should have a vote. And I am sure that Mr. O'ConnelPs in- 
fluence is so great, that if Catholic emancipation were passed, 
he would reconcile them to the surrender of that, which is to 
a great extent, but an imaginarv right. With regard to the 
Presbyterian dissenters, there his influence would be without 
effect ; I am not at all acquainted with the north of Ireland, 
and I cannot 'Say how the Presbyterians would feel ; but witli 
respect to the south of Ireland, I believe the tenant, who has 
by virtue of forty shillings, a qualification to vote, would yield 
what is but a wretched appendage to his few acres of land, 
without much regret. There is no such connection between 
the elective franchise and religion, which would give any man 
the means of exciting the religious passions on that ground. 
Cases have occurred no doubt in elections for counties, in 
which the influence of the priest has been very greatly ex- 
erted ; but the influence of the priest in elections, arises from 
the question of Roman Catholic emancipation, and none 
other. It is in reference to that question, that it is exclusively 
exercised. If a priest came forward at an election, and di- 
rected the people not to vote for any man who would not sup- 
fort Parliamentary reform, the people would not listen to him ; 
ut when he tells them, not to vote for any man who will not 
support the Catholic claims, he makes an appeal, which in my 
opinion is justified by reason and sound sense ; he could not, 
I think, produce any impression on the lower orders, except 
on some subject immediately involving a religious question, 
and not collaterally connected with it. 

If he said, **do not vote for any man who will vote for the 
disqualifying of the freeholders," I am sure he would not ; 
and I am sure the priests would feel no interest in the subject, 
and would not interfere. In the county of Dublin, the clergy 
exercised influence at the last election, but it was on a subject 
in'which the clergy and people had a common concern ; besides 
the passions of the people are at present extremely inflam- 
mable. It is only necessary to apply a spark to set them on 
fire ', but even now it would be impossible to excite the people 
on a subject not involving their religion, and if emancipation 
were passed, a diflerent feeling would speedily prevail, and 
the power of excitation would be diminished, because the 
popular passions would be allayed. It is the law which now 
creates tne materials of public excitemeut. 
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Supposing the ciril disabilities of the Roman CaAoIics 
were remoyed, and that in a comity election there were two 
candidates, a Protestant and a Roman Catholic, the priest 
might make an appeal in favonr of the Roman Catholic candi- 
date, but I think it would be unavailing ; there would be an end 
to their political resentments. Even now, the Catholic priests 
are in the most cordial intimacy with Protestants; they per- 
petually dine with them; habits of close friendship endst be- 
tween the Roman Catholickpriestbood and the Protestants; 
there is no individual distaste towards the Protestant existing 
in the mind of the Catholic priest ; he feels an antipathy only 
to the stystem by which he and his countrymen are kept in 
what he considers a state of degradation. I think where the 
Protestant gentry do not oppose Catholick emancipation, the 
priests and they are upon a good footing; but where a Prote8-> 
tant gentleman opposes Catholic emancipation, he at once be-» 
comes an object of antipathy to the priesthood, in common with 
the rest of the Catholic community ;. I confine my observa- 
tion of course to what we call liberal Protestants, to whom 
the priests entertain a partiality; the others are classed under, 
the comprehensive name of Orangemen ; some, of course, are 
more conspicuous for their hostility than others, and incur a 
corresponding aversion. There are some professed Orange- 
men, men who make Orangeism a matter of boast ; they are 
extremely obnoxious. Others, who merely oppose Catfiolic 
emancipation, are looked upon with feelings of more miti« 
gated aversion. 

At present the people conceive that they are degrade<l by 
the law, that Protestants are placed above their head, and 
that the Protestant in authori^ will have a leaning towards 
the members of his own class. This feeling produces deep 
concern. Let me add, that this feeling is justified and pro- 
voked by the perpetual occurrence of irritating circumstances. 
The lower order of Protestants assert their superiority to the 
poorer Catholics, in every incident where they are brought 
into comparison. Allow me to give an example: Sanders^ s 
newspaper in the city of Dublin contains most of the adver- 
tisements of servants; every servant who is a Protestant 
makes mention of his religion in his advertisement for a place ; 
he thereby intimates that he belongs to a better class in 
society ; that he is probably a more decent and respectable 
man ; assuredly, this superiority, assumed by the lower classes 
of Protestants in society, must be extremely galling to the 
Roman Catholics; it meets them at every step. To return to 
the question put to me, I conceive that the Roman Catholic 
freeholders wonld be reconciled, by the ascent they would 
«»ake in the political scale, to the deprivation of what is in 
'Hy no substantial enjoyment. They would purchase 
lity witli the Protestant servant and mechanic, at the ex* 
^ a useful vote. 
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When the qualification of a freeholder is raised, there is an 
incentive to honourable exertion given to the peasant: you do 
not tell him that he shall never vote, but you tell him, that in 
order to exercise this privilege he must acquire an interest of 
fire or ten pounds a year; he has always hope before him. 
The Roman Catholic peasant would not consider himself as 
deprived of any valuable possession; most of the peasantry 
would expect to be able by industry to raise themselves at last 
to the qualification; a freehold would become an oBject of 
ambition, and would be a real and honourable privilege. 

Catholic Emancipation will, in my opinion, confer very 
great advantages, by producing a reconciliation between the 
higher and lower orders, by banishing the suspicion of injus- 
tice, and generating an amicable sentiment towards the go- 
Ternment, which will conduce to the gradual diffusion of 
peaceable points, by teaching the people to look up to the law 
as their certain protection, instead of seeking redress by acts 
of outrage, and by effacing that line of religious demarcation 
which has a rooted disposition to insult in the privileged and 
fevered class, and a feeling of deep resentment in the lower 
orders of the community. The Catholics are constantly made 
the objects of the most galling contumely. I shall mention an 
exanaple afforded by a person in the employment of govern-- 
meat; a gentleman at the head of the police, in the county of 
Wexford, not long ago told a number of Roman Catholics 
who happened to be assembled together, that he would direct 
his police men to shoot the papists like rats. This insult ex- 
cited the strongest feeling of resentment among them; the 
result was, that an investigation was directed by the lord lieu- 
tenant into the matter ; the Roman Catholic Association sent 
down counsel ; it was ascertained that those words had been 
spoken, and the gentleman who had spoken them was removed 
from that place and sent to another. It is quite obvious that 
such words would never have been used, if the ignominious 
distinction between Catholic and Protestant were removed. 
If a Protestant gentleman employed language so insulting, 
what may not be expected from the lower orders of Protes- 
tants? The word ** Papist'' is constantly in their mouths. 
The degradation with which it is supposed to be attended, ex- 
cites feelings of the deepest animosity among the people. 
There would be an end to those animosities at once if the 
Catholic question were settled, because there would be an end 
to that injurious ascendancy, which is personal as well as 
political. They conceive that granting emancipation would, 
from this situation of degradation, raise them to a footing of 
proper equality with their fellow subjects. It is, I understand, 
the subject which chiefly occupies the attention of the lower 
orders. I am quite convinced that elections would, in Ireland, 
be decided by higher personal and political qualifications, and 
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by the ascendancy of wealth and rank. Ah an illustration, I 
beg to mention that the plebians of ancient Rome, who were 
excluded for a considerable time from offices of honour and 
emolument, which excited deep animosities in the common- 
wealth, elected a patrician to the prastorship, immediately after 
the power of electing a plebian had been obtained. Livy 
says, that the circumstance deserves note. There would be 
an end to all religious faction in Ireland, when the law had 
ceased to provoke it; and former feuds would be speedily 
forgotten. 



Mr. John Browne^ Examined. 

I reside in Limerick ; I am concerned in a 'distillery ; it is 
one of the largest in Ireland. We have four stills, but we 
make about 450,000 gallons in a year ; I have also a share in 
a distillery in Clonmel. But we have not met with any ob- 
structions or difficulties in the conduct of our establishment 
from the people of the country ; we have been sixteen years 
there. At the same time I am aware of the existence of reli- 
gious differences in that part of the United Kingdom ; there is 
no person bi^t must be aware of it, who lives in Ireland. And 
certainly, if the measure called Catholic Emancipation were 
carried, it would afford additional inducements to capital- 
ists to invest their capital in that part of the United Kingdom. 
I should think my property there more safe, and I should 
think other capitalists would consider it in the same light, if 
religious feuds were done away, and the minds of the people 
were tranquillized. At least I would act upon that principle 
myself, and conceive others would also. 



Mr. Hugh Wallace called in ; and Examined. 

I reside in Downpatrick, in the county of Down ; I am a 
solicitor and an attorney in the law courts of Ireland ; and 
have acted as land agent frequently. With regard i^ the 
making 40«. freeholders, I know that a great number of 
acts have been done by the land proprietors in my neighbour- 
hood, for the purpose of making them. For instance : the 
first thing I observed regarding it, was that at the expiration 
of leases of any large tracts of ground, several of the land- 
lords in the county, for the purpose I conceive of creating 
freehold in the county, cut the farms up into small parcels ; 
where a farm was formerly held by one person, of perhaps 
fifty or sixty acres of land, the landlord would cut up the farm 
into tenures for three or four different persons. 1 also ob- 
served, and I conceived it was done with the same view, that 
the landlords, in place of availing themselves of the opportu- 
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niUes afforded by the clauses against alienation and sub-let- 
ting, which were usually contained in the leases, encouraged 
their tenants to cut up the farms that were in their possession, 
under the leases ; and almost encouraged them, whenever the 
son or daughter of apy large landholder was married, instantly 
to make a provision for that branch of his family, so as to 
create a new freehold : that is, to make sub-tenant freeholders. 
At the same time I cannot say that it has been to any very con- 
siderable extent ; but certainly the number of freeholders has 
been very much increased by it; some landlords have not 
acted upon that principle at all. There are now registered in 
die county of Down, I should suppose about 16,000. 

I do not think the county has been polled out since 1790. 

That election lasted six weeks. — ^It is beyond the period 
of my recollection ; but I have heard there were either forty - 
six or forty-seven days polling. Before the election in 1805, 
I was not sufficiently advanced in life in 1805, to have any 
practical knowledge upon that subject. But I think the free*- 
holders in the county of Down have been very much increased 
within the last year, and I think are increasing every day, in 
anticipation of a contest. But when I spoke of 16,000 appear- 
ing upon the register- book, I do not mean to say, there could 
be polled in the county of Down that number, because it is a 
very general practice with very extensive proprietors in the 
county of Down, to have their tenants registered three or four 
times, partly to guard against mistakes, and because there 
may be changes of property ; the total number of the freehold- 
ers placed on (he books appearing 16,000, perhaps the total 
number polled might not be more than 10,000. 

With reference to the ei^tates of some particular proprietors, 
I would say, that the larger portion of freeholders have a real 
hondjtde freehold to the amount of 40«. over and above iheir 
rent ; with reference to the estates of others, I would say, they 
have not. And I have no doubt that the number of freeholders . 
is very greatly increased by a conviction on the part of the 
proprietor, that he adds by every freeholder that he registers, 
80 much to his own personal and political influence in the 
county .'^^ But I do npt conceive that the freeholders themselves 
attach any particular value to the possession of that species of 
freeholders, of which I have been speaking; although I do not 
conceive that they would give more rent for a lease, if it was a 
freehold lease,- than they would give if it was not ; but if it 
was as near as possible an equal term of years, I should rather 
suppose that they would consider the freehold a better tenure, 
for this reason, that they have in general inserted in the leases, 
branches of their own family. 

With respect to the number of persons on the registry books, 
the restriction which obliges persons undet 20Z.. to be regis- 
tered every eight years, must in some degree occasion so many 
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mofe names appearing upon the face of the freehold registries, 
than there are persons entitled to vote ; but I think it likewise 
arises from the practice of landlords re-registering their te- 
nants; I mean, that the landlords do not wait for &e expira-« 
timi of eight years from the original registry. 

There are many small freeholders in the county of Down, 
who possess the fee of property of the value of 40s. a year, in 
my immediate neighbourhood ; and certainly a freeholder of 
that description attaches more yalue to the possession of his 
freehold, than the freehold lessees^ of whom you have been 
speaking. But even those freeholders were not in the habit 
of having themselves registered, until within the last eight or 
nine years ; within that time, they have. Nor do I conceive 
that class of freeholderis, of whom I have been speaking, take 
into their consideration the value of the franchise in any other 
point, than with a view to their having an opportunity of serv*. 
ing, in the event of a contested election, gome gentleman, for 
whom they have a personal regard. But I do not conceive, 
upon general grounds, that they would take the trouble. And 
I question very much if any kindness is induced from the land* 
lord to his tenantry, by the fact of their having those foi:ty- 
shilling freeholds. In some oases, it leads to acts of hardship 
upon tiie part of the landlord towards his tenants, where the 
tenants refuse the landlord's solicitation for their votes. And 
I know some of the j>roprietors in Ireland are in the habit of 
controlling the vote# of their tenants. I know two modes by 
which they harass the tenants, who do not vote as they wish 
them to do. One is, preventing them from having bog ground 
(the right of cutting, in the bogs of the landlord, firing for the 
tenant,) which, in general, is not granted by the leases, but is 
an easement that they are permitted to enjoy by the landlords; 
the other is, the compelling them, upon estates where it has al« 
ways been allowed, that half a year's rent should be in the 
tenant's hands, to pay up to that to the day it becomes due. 
So that, if the forty-shilling freeholder votes according to his 
own judgment, he is immediately obliged to pay up what is 
called the back half-year's rent, and is deprived of firing for 
the next half year. The ri^t of fuel is not leased out with 
the freehold. 

Generally speaking, those forty-shilling freeholders exercise 
no freedom of election whatever. I conceive quite the re- 
vei-se. I have known instances of their being canvassed on 
the part of a candidate, and I have known instances of their 
being influed against their landlords ; but not to any consider- 
able extent. ^I have heard it has been considered, that it was 
an incorrect proceeding in a candidate to canvass the tenant, 
after his landlord had declared his opinion to be in favour of 
the opposing candidate. I have heard of its creating personal 
quarrels, upon the ground of its being an incorrect proceed- 
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ing in the candidate so to do. But I should say my experi- 
ence, npon any sabject of which I have been speaking, does 
not extend beyond the conntv of Down ; and I am sure in no 
part of the county of Down noes the habit of leasing out lands 
in perpetuity to small farmers exist ; nor hate 1 ever heard of 
it in any part of Ireland. 

When I speak of not having heard that that was the prac- 
tice, it was not the case within the last forty or fifty years, in the 
county where I reside : I have also said there are several 
small farms, held in fee ; but those have all arisen, not in con- 
sequence of leases of small portions of ground being made 
oiiginallv, but of some large tract of g^und being granted in 
fee, and oeing afterwards subdivided into small portions. 

As a land agent I have been engaged in the sale and pur- 
chase of land very considerably. I have made several sales 
and purchases of land in the county of Down, within the last 
eight or ten years ; and I think that the average would be 
twenty-two and a half year's purchase upon the improved rent 
of the lands ; at present it is so high as twenty-five years 
purchase. 

The measure by which land is rated in the county of Down 
varies ; -we have the English measure, the Conyngham mea- 
sure, and the Irish measure. I think the average rent of good 
arable land per Conyngham acre, except when contiguous to 
towns, may be about SOs. * 

With regard to the proportionate mixture of Protestants 
and Catholics in the county of Down, I cannot say any thing, 
except as to the part of the county in which I immediately reside. 
There I would conceive that the Protestant population exceeded 
the Catholic population in number ; in several other parts of the 
county, I have always understood that it is quite the contrary. 

As far as my experience goes, I have not discovered any in- 
disposition to purchase land in the county of Down, on account 
of the present unsettled state of the Catholic question; quite the 
reverse. I conceive that there is not any indisposition what- 
ever to purchase property in the county of Down, from any 
cause. The rents are regularly paid. Nor is there any in- 
disposition on the part of the capitalists in this country, to 
lend money on mortgage in the county of Down ; but loans 
to a considerable amount have already been made on security, 
in the county of Down. 

Moreover I will say 1 consider the tenure of property as se- 
cure in the county of Down, and the possession as valuable, 
as in any part of His Majesty's dominions ; and that with re- 
gard to that portion of the county of Down which is held in 
fee, where the tenants have not been under the controul of the 
landlords who want to create an interest in 40s. freeholds, the 
cultivation and appearance of it would stand in comparison 
with almost ^ny part of this country. 
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The lowest rate of interest at which money has been ad- 
vanced on mortgage, in the county of Down, is 4f per cent. ; 
but I have been informed by a gentleman of rank and fortune, 
in the county of Down, that he has borrowed money at 4 per 
cent ; but ii it should be considered any objection to a title to 
an estate, that it had been a forfeited estate, we could scarcely 
ever sell property at all. We never consider it any objection 
whatever. When I said I considered the tenure of land in the 
county of Down, with regard to security, to be as good as in 
any part of England, I meant to say, that with regard to any 
property that has been advertised for sale, and sold, that the 
rental upon which twenty-two or twenty-five years purchase 
will be given, may be looked upon to be secure ; I do not at 
all mean to say, that the rents in the county of Down are paid 
up to the amount of the rental of the proprietors, because 
there has been since the peace a very general practice on the 
part of several landed proprietors there, to reduce the rents of 
the tenants at the period of receipt, still holding over the tenant 
the rent which he is bound to pay under the lease by which he 
holds his land, so that the rental of the landlord would neces- 
sarily be the amount of rent reserved in the lease ; I meant to 
say, that the rents which the landlords have now assented to 
take are regularly paid. Making allowance for the habit of 
the tenant keeping back a half year's rent, which I consider a 
matter of course. I mean, that the rents are paid with such 
regularity, as to make land in the county of Down good 
security for mortgage.* 

The tenure by which the occupants of land in the county of 
Down generally hold the ground they cultivate, until it became 
an object with landlords to create freehold interests in the 
county of Down, was a lease for three lives, or thirty-one 
years ; since that period, landlords only make leases for one 
life, or twenty-one years, and that life is in general some one 
of the Royal Family. When I speak of twenty-two years 

furchase as the general price of land in the county of Down, 
speak of land in fee-simple. The occupants in the county 
of Down generally hold directly from the proprietor of the 
fee. I have no idea of the proportion of land held by Roman 
Catholics, as compared with that held by Protestants, in the 
county of Down. As to proprietors, I suppose there are not, 
in the county of Down, more than three-; I am not aware, at 
this instant, of more than two Catholic gentlemen, who, I have 
ever understood, said they had, or presumed they had, any 
pretensions to be upon the grand jury in right of their pro- 
perty ; one of them has about 900/. a year; the other has 
about 3000/. a year. And I think that if gentlemen of about 
900/. a year were placed upon the grand jury in the county of 
Down, there must be at least 100 or 150 Protestant gentlemen 
who would be qualified by that rate of property. I am not 
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aware of any gentleman in the county of Down being put 
upon the grand jury, as representing a property merely of 
9001. a year, nor as perhaps representing a property of three 
times 900{. a year. 

The gentlemen to whom I have alluded as possessing a pro* 
perty of 3,000{. a year, has been upon the grand jury at every 
assizes when he attended, his name is Mr. White. I have 
before said, I have observed those lands which had been sub- 
divided, for the purpose of making freeholders, to be in a very 
different condition from the lands which are not subdivided ; 
as regards to the appearance of the lands themselves, in point 
of population ; with regard to the respectability, in point of 
station, of the persons occupying ; with regard to the appear- 
ance of comfort that the tenants have in their mode of living, 
and their mode of dressing ; and with regard to the stock of 
cattle that they have. All of which are greatly in favour of 
those lands which are not subdivided ; there is this, however^ 
that I have to observe, that the class of freeholders of whom 
I speak, as tenants in fee, in general hold larger portions of 
ground than is assigned to a forty* shilling freeholder by the 
landlord ; though not much larger. 

I reside almost constantly in the county of Down, and am 
acquainted with every class of people in it. And in speaking 
of farmers in the county of Down, I would be obliged to say, 
in regard to our part of Ireland, that we«Aave scarcely any 
such class of people as farmers ; but speaking of persons who 
hold from eight to ten, or to twenty acres of ground, the 
house of such a person that is of the least comfortable of 
them, in general consists of three apartments ; the kitchen, 
which is immediately entered upon going into the door ; at 
one side, a room, in which the younger part of the family in 
general sleep ; at the other side, another room, of a consi- 
derably better description, which is occupied by the master 
and mistress of the family ; and in the kitchen, a loft over 
part of it, in which the servants sleep. Such is the habitation 
of the least comfortable part of that sort of farmers. 

The habitations of the better class of people, composing 
the yeomanry of the county, are very superior indeed, but 
even In those inferior habitations, I have not perceived a want 
of the common utensils of furniture, on the contrary I think 
that in a great number of them there is rather a superabun- 
dance of it ; many persons, in that situation in life, accumu-- 
late furniture from time to time, for which they have not ac- 
tually any use themselves at the present moment, but for the 
purpose of having it to dispose of, upon the settlement of any 
part of the family. They generally have beds and bed-clothes: 
as to allowing their cattle or pigs to come into the house, we 
should be very much surprised if we saw any thing of that 
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sort, in die eonnty of Down, aniong the persons I ia^e 
described. 

This is among the inferior class of farmers. TheybaTC 
every kind of utensil for dressing their victuals, and I should 
say, they are not without that degree of comfort which belongs 
to, their situation in life. The houses are furnished with doors, 
glazed windows, and chambers, but generally not windows 
which open. A boarded floor is unusual in the houses of the 
description of which I speak, the floors, I believe, in general, 
are made of a composition of lime, and earth and ashes ; not 

Saved with brick or stone ; but the composition is as perfectly 
ry as brick or stone. 
. The persons whose situation I have been descrilHng, are 
chiefly small farmers. The manufacturers, I think, in general, 
have not so much ground as that which I have been speaking 
of. The condition of the labourers under those people, is of 
course very different, many of their habitations are desiUute 
of that degree of comfort which belongs to every tnviUzed 
being. There is regular employment given to those cottiers in 
the county of Down. The cottiers are in general weavers ; 
they are bound, when they take their house and garden from 
the landlord, to work for him a certain number of days in the 
year, at a certain rate ; if he employs them more dian that 
number of days, he must employ them at whatever rate he 
can agree with them for. 

The general practice is, with persons in a respectable situ* 
«tion amongst the farming class, to pay them in money ; the 
practice amongst others is, to give them meal and potatoes, 
as well as money. The usual food of the lower orders of 
people in the county of Down, is oatmeal and potatoes. It is 
a common practice in the county of Down, for the cottier to 
make terms with his landlord for what he calls the run of a 
cow, that is, liberty to keep a cow on the land of his em- 
ployer. But I think there are many persons in such a situa- 
tion in the county of Down, as to be without any other food 
than that of potatoes and water. I think in the mountainous 
parts of the county of Down they are, but I do not think the 
msyority of the people in the county of Down are in this si- 
tuation, quite the contrary : the state of the lower class of 
people between Newry and Dublin, I take to be inferior, in 
point of comfort, to that in the county of Down. I think be- 
tween Banbridge and Newry they are not so comfortable as 
in the county of Down, near where I reside. The best de- 
scription of small farmers eat animal food very frequently. 

Within these last two years, wbeaten meal has come into 
much more general use than it was before ; the farmers find 
that they can obtain a better price for their oats and their corn, 
than they can after it has been ground into meal; and in eon- 
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Monaice of tkat^ the millen in the oonntry are now in the 
habit of making a coarse meal from wheat, which is getting 
into pretty general use. 

lit The expense of constmcting the habitation of one of the 
inferior class of farmers, I suppose might be about 25/. a 
lionse of the description which I have mentioned. 

There are many fanners that have slated houses; almost all 
the houses that have been put up in the county of Down, for 
the last four or five years, are covered with slates ; and it is a 
general practice, upon one or two estates, for the landlord to 
gire credit to the tenant out of his rent ; some landlords 61. 
aome 102. whenever they build a slated house upon the land. 
The quantity of land a man would hold, who would build him- 
self a slated house, would be about ten acres ; such a house I 
■uppose might cost him about 85/. Many of them are weavers, 
besides being fanners. 

I have no doubt there are many, who build houses of the 
description I have mentioned, who have not any thing but the 
profit arising from the land ; but they have built under those 
circumstances, of the landlord's allowing them a certain por- 
tion of their rent, in consideration of their doing it. Many 
persons possessed of ten or twelve acres of land in the county 
of Down, may be worth from 1,000/ to 1,5000/. 

I have always observed great anxiety in the lower classes of 
Irish to have a very long tenure in their land ; an Irish farmer 
'would not accept a fourteen years lease, without a life, or think 
it of any value, although I have understood, that in England 
there is a great deal of land held upon fourteen years, and 
"Bhorter periods. When I say, I conceive that a farmer would 
not attach much value to a lease for so short a term as fourteen 

{ears, I merely rive my own impression of what it is pro* 
able they would think ; the farmer, I would conceive, who 
liad so short a tenure as that, would be very likely not to im- 
prove his ground in the kind of way that be would, if he had 
a longer tenure ; it consequently would not be so productive 
to him, and he would be unable to pay so high a rent, and be- 
sides that, the landlords in the county of Down in general, 
do not make any allowance to the tenants for keeping in repair 
any of the houses or buildings of any description that are 
upon the grounds. 

I conceive that the tenant has not sufficient confidence in 
his landlord, to think that if he were to make any improve- 
ments upon his farm, there would be any fair consideration 
made to him for those improvements, at the expiration of his 
term. I think the general impression would be, that the tenant 
would be apprehensive that the valUe of his farm, so improved 
by him, would form the basis of the ensuing contract between 
his landlord and himself. 
When I mentioned tenants, of from 8 to 10 acres, who had 
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property to the amount of £ 1,000. or £ 1,500. they are persons 
whose lands were let antecedent to the commencement of the 
hi^h rents, who have ayailed themselves of the opportunities 
afforded them, by the high prices, and who did not ! improve 
their mode of living in consequence of their increased incomes, 
but saved the money, simply out of the profit of farms of 8 or 
10 acres, without the profits of trading or weaving. They 
employ that capital generally by having the money lent, and 
receive the interest upon it. 

I have known individual instances, where it has been accu- 
mulated in the space of 8 or 10 years ; it does not arise from 
the mere profits they make of the ground, but it arises from the 
accumulation of those profits, from their not spending one 
farthing of whatever they have saved, but increasing it. 

I have acted as agent for the Dean of Down ; the Dean's 
property, as Dean of Down, consists entirely of tithe. The 
Dean of Down was presented to that living, I think in 1817, 
and upon his introduction into it, agreements were made with 
the majority of the people, for five or seven years ; those agree- 
ments had not expired, when I resigned the agency, that is, in 
1822 ; what may have been done since, I cannot speak posi- 
tively about, but I am inclined to think, that the agreement 
that have expired, have been renewed for similar terms, and not 
made to continue during his incumbency. 
. Upon the subject of tithes, I have very frequently heard 
complaints on the part of the farmers. The occupiers of the 
ground in the distiict, the tithes of which belong to the Dealh 
of Down, had been holding under agreements made with the 
former Dean of Down in general, about the year 1789 ; arid 
there is consequently in the agreement made in 1817, a very 
great increase, and there would therefore be very considerable 
complaints on the part of the farmers j but there have not been 
complaints against the Dean of Down, that he lets his tithes 
at too high a rate. 

, The general system of letting tithes in the county of Down 
is for the clergymen to have agreements made during their in- 
cumbency, which is in fact a composition ; and that plan has 
always led to a good understanding between the parishioners 
and the clergy. The rate per acre of those compositions, in 
the deanry of Down, may be about £3. 6s. that is not for the 
land in cultivation, but for the entire holding for which a per- 
son pays tithes. 

That composition does riot distinguish between the crops 
which the land bears, it is a general composition upon the 
whole land ; and the tenant who makes a composition of that 
description, . is bound to pay that, even if he have not any 
crop at all. There have been attempts in the county of Down 
to charge tithes for potatoe, but those attempts have never been 
successful. There is a tithe upon hay, and upon flax. The ge- 
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«bottt 168. to SOs. the Irish acre. Upon oats ; the best quality 
may be about 10s. 6d, to 12s. that is the Tery highest ; I sup. 
pose the general charge for oats, may be about 7s. 6d. tne 
general charge for wheat, about 12s. 6d. ; Barley in general^ 
about the same as oats. That charge of tithe is made upou 
those lands, the rent of which I have stated, is 30s. a year. 

When the tithe is ralued by the clergyman, where there is no 
composition^ the tenant may know what value is put upon it, 
before the crop is cut, if he please to apply to the agent of the 
clergyman ; - but there is not any notice given by the person 
vrho views the tithe, to the occupier of the ground, of the 
value lie puts upon it; and it often happens that the tenant, by 
having cut his crop, and removed part of it, is compelled to 
pay a vidue, which he was not at all aware was put upon it ; as 
far as I have been able to discover, he may always learn it, if he 
chooses to ask; and they are perfectly aware, that if they do not 
apply to the agent, they subject themselves to the difliculty 
stated. 

The contract for the tithes is not generally made when the 
crop is standing ; the tenant I think, in general, prefers to have 
his crap cut, in order that he may better judge of the value of 
it; the clergyman, in general, views it as shortly before it is 
ripe and ready for cutting, as his viewers can make it con- 
Tcnient. There is a legal difficulty in the tenant giving notice 
to die clergyman properly, to take his tithe in kind, in case he 
ivere not satisfieo with the value pilt upon it ; but I am not 
aware of any instances of a clergyman, unfairly taking advan- 
tage of any want of technicality in the notice that is given to him. 
Speaking of the deanry of Down, there were not during five 
years that I was agent, more than about twenty notices served 
upon the viewers o^ the Dean to draw, tithe^compositions were 
made upon the valuations given in by the viewer to the agent ; 
but there is a district of county near where I live, that there is 
now a very great deal of difficulty in managing the tithes of, and 
4here great numbers of notices have been given by combina^ 
tion among the landholders, and a great quantity of tithe that 
the ^^gyman should receive^ has been refused to be taken by 
him, un^r an allegation that the notices had not been properly 
served ; but there have not been any legal proceedings yet 
taken on either one part or the odier. Those cases happened 
last, orop^ ^ 

By condbination I mean, that the landholders in the entire 
parish, have con» to a resolution, with at least a very few ex- 
ceptions, that they will not individually make agreements with 
th^ rector, unless an agreement be made by him, with the 
parish at large. 

I do not think those notices were given with reference to any 
objection to the value put upon the tithe^ for I am perfeetlj 

Q 
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"eoiiTi^iced that the demand the clergyman made is less Ibdii 
the real yalue of the tithe; but the entire parish had been 
leased about the year 1796 or 1797, by the then rector ; his in* 
combency continued until immediately before the last autumn, 
and the then occupiers of the ground, I mean in 1796 and 
1797, had availed themselves of the disturbed situation of the 
country, and had made agreements with the rector for his in- 
cumbency, for so low a sum as about £SiO. or £S50. a year. I 
isuppose the fair value of the tithes of the parish, I should not 
say the fair value but the extreme value of the tithe, would be 
at least JS 2,000. a year; and I would suppose that the fair 
value of the tithes would be from ten to twelve hundred pounds, 
calculating the fair value upon the usual principle which is 
acted upon in that part of the county, whereas he only asked 
jEIOOO. per annum. The parish offered this gentleman j£640. 
or £650. the double amount. paid to the form^ rector, which 
he refused to take. 

What I wish the Committee to understand, by the term fair 
value of the tithe, is, in the county of Down, I would call the 
fair value of tithe, about the one-fifteenth in the place of the 
one- tenth, in using the term. When I stated, that £2,000. a 
year was the value of the tithes of the parish of which I spoke, 
I meant that that was the full value of the tithes, or aboul the 
full value of them, if they were drawn and sold. 

I. have stated, that the tithe on the land of the best quality, 
producing wheat, is about 16s. to 20s. the Irish acre ; that is 
taking it generally. The produce of such an acre of good 
land, in wheat, might be about 25 cwt. at ll21bs. caeh. With 
regard to the produce of oats, I am not prepared to give an 
answer. The value of 1121b8. of wheat, at the present prices, 
I suppose about 15s. 

From 1707, or thereabout, down to the present time, I ap- 
prehend the advance of rent' in the county has been doubled ; 
and the proposition made by the parishioners, was to double 
the value of the tithe, which - was then exacted by the land- 
lord. And in the abstract, a person would suppose that to be 
fair ; but in the particular case to which I allude, it will not 
.be at all fair ; because the part of the county, in which that 
parish was situated, was exceedingly disturbed at the time 
that that agreement was made with the clergyman ; the clergy- 
man was a perfect stranger to them ; he came from the county 
of Wexford ; he had not any influence, and they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, which the commotion of the country 
afforded them ; and in consequence of that, they got an agree- 
ment made, as I suppose, one-half of what, even at that time, 
the clergyman would have been entitled to ; and the clergy- 
man afterwards instituted proceedings in the court of Chan- 
. eery in Ireland, for the purpose of getting rid of the agree- 
ment, undsr an allegation of its having hecu made through 
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itaerciM ; and that he was obliged to fubmit to it, lirom the 
|ieculiar ciromnstances of the country^ at the time he made it« 
They were disturbances arising from the society of United 
Irishmen ; there were scYeral engagements in the county of 
Down, between the King's troops and them ; and almost the 
entire popuktion of that part of the country, were said to ^e 
United Irishmen. Those engagements took place I think in 
the summer of 1797, or 1798 ; 1 am not certain as to the date. 

As to whether the United Irishmen were Protestants, or Ca- 
tholics, I really cannot say, I have no experience on the subject 
irom my ownkiiowledge; 1 have heard a great number of 
opinions expressed by different persons upon it ; this however 
it is necessary for me to say, that that portion of the county re« 
specting which I speak, is almost entirely without Catholics, 
.and was more so at that time than it is now ; I mean the par« 
ticular parish in which the system of United Irishmen was 
pnevaknt. 

. Up<m thesttbject of administering justice at quarter.sessions 
•and petty sessions. — I have, attended the courts of quarter 
sessions ever since I was a practising attorney ; about 15 or 
IS years ; and I think the people in the county of Down are 
perfectly satisfied with the administration of justice at the 
4|uarter sessions ; and I think they have a right to be per- 
fectly satisfied. The magistrates attend the quarter sessions 
very frequently, and sit with tlie assistant barrister; but it 
does not frequently happen that they interfere* 

I have practised in the court of quarter sessions, and I 
must say 1 think that it is a good «ystem to leave the whole 
administration 4>f civil proceedings in that court, to the assist- 
ant barrister. I conceive that it would be almost impossible 
if there w^e the intervention of a jury, as In the superior 
courta, that they could get through the great quantity of busi- 
.ness that they have to do ; the court already has the power of 
impannelling a jury upon any question that they please ; and 
the assistant barrister has always had recourse to it when re- 
quested by the parties. 

One great objection to trying all civil causes by a jury 
would be, the length of time it would take, and the very 
great difficulty that would arise in having a jury always to 
hear thetn; from the multiplicity of cases that come before the 
assistant barrister, the probability is, that in order to have a 
disinterested iury, he would have to swear a new jury, perhaps 
every half hour ; and I have never heard the parties concerned 
in civil process in those courts, complain of tne want of a jury. 

On an average there are generally about 350 civil bills tried 
in the court of quarter s^sious; and fi'om 5 to 600 entered; 
I speak of the quarter sessions antecedent to the repeal of the 
stamp duties. 

Those quarter sessions are held at four difier^nt places in 
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tbe county ; at each of those places the sesaiona is held twice 
a year. I think, there may be about 100 tried in one day. 

The only ground of complaint that 1 have heard, respecting 
the carrying of decrees into execution, is, arising from a 
doubt wnether an Act of Parliament that was passed in the 
31st year of George the Third, applies to jdecrees made at 
qnarter sessions ; that was an Act providing, that no decree 
should be carried into execution after sonset, and that no pro« 
perty should be sold under a decree, without giving four days 
notice of the sale. 

I have heard it is the practice to fill up the warrants for car- 
rying those decrees into execution, with the names of the 
persons in whose favour the decree has been given, but in the 
county of Down it is not at all the practice. The assistant 
barrister signs the decree ; it is given to the par^, and the 
sheriff is waited upon afterwards for his Warrant 

I. consider those two Acts of Parliament which hare been 
jpassed since the year 1817, givii^ to landlords a more sum- 
mary mode of ejecting tenants under $01. a year rent, advan- 
tageous both for the landlord and the tenant. They have 
£*ven rise, however, to a practice on the part of some land- 
rds, .from the very little expense that attends the merely 
serving the process upon the tenant, to avail themselves of 
tjbe ri^t of proceeding against him at quarter sesnoQs, to 
enforce- the more immediate payment of their rents ; but why 
I conceive it to be advantageous to the tenant to give the land^ 
lord this summary process, is where the interest of the tenant 
is worth redeeming, he incurs much less expence by not paying 
his rent at the period he ought to pay it, than he would have 
incurred otherwise. 

Before those Acts were passed, practically speaking, a 
landlord scarcely ever attempted in consequence of the great 
expense to which he was exposed, to eject a tenant whose rent 
was of small value. 

The remedy that was usually taken by landl^s against 
small tenants, for the recovery of rent, was either by distress, 
or by sning them at quarter sessions, and obtaining decrees 
against the persons. The expense of that process amounted 
to only seven or eight shillings, whereas the expense of eject < 
ing a tenant, antecedent to the alterations that were made in 
the law, by which the fees of the officers -of courts of justice 
were done away, was about ISL the expense now, in conse- 
quence of the alterations that have taken place, is not more 
dian about 11/. 

The expense of ejecting a tenant now, under 50/. comes to 
about 21. at quarter sessions; but the costs in the superior 
courts are about 11/. 

In the mode of transacting business at quarts sessions, as 
*ftir as I am acquainted with if, — 1 have not been «t auj session, 
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Except tbe sestiont for the county of Down ; there I htre not 
aeen any instances of the business being done in a httrry^ ex» 
t>Bpt upon the last day of the sessions^ when the assistant bar- 
rister 18 obliged to get all his business flnished, in order tb 
attend the sessions in the next sessions town. The assistant 
barrister in the county of Down practises in the superidr 
courts in Dublin, but I have not perceived that any peculiar 

f^ress of business, or dispatch of business, has occurred, as 
ar as I have been able to remark, in consequence of the assist- 
ant barrister practising in Dublin. I think, in general, the 
assistant barristers in Ireland, as far as I have been able to 
discover, are persons who have not extensive business in tbe 
superior courts. Nor have I ever known it happen, in con- 
sequence of the assistant barrister being not only A judicial 
officer in the county, but also a practising barrister in Dublin, 
that he has been concerned as barrister, in cases which after- 
wards came before him as judge, nor do I see how it could 
well arise. 

On this subject, there are several diiSctilties, which the 
court of quarter sessions labours under, to which I think vei^ 
material remedies, in no way prejudicial, might be applied; 
there are several powers, that the court of quarter sessions 
want. The first objection that I have to the power of the as- 
sistant barrister, as it stands at present, is, that he has not 
any authority to award expenses to any witnesses who ave 
brought forward by the parties suing, or by the parties de. 
fending ; the consequence of that is, that it not unfreqnendy 
happens, that the expense of bringing witnesses, and keepinfg 
them for a day or two at sessions, amounts to more than the 
sum that the man originally sued for ; the usual way of doing 
business at the quarter sessions, is, to have all the causes en- 
tered into the book of the clerk of the peace, and leave to the 
discretion of the party plaintifT, the period of the sessions at 
which those causes will be brought on ; so that the party de- 
fendant cannot be at all aware of the time at which he should 
be prepared to go into his case ; he is consequently obliged to 
have his witnesses there, from the commencement of the ses- 
sions, keeping them there at a considerable expense ; tmd he 
cannot get, by any order of the assistant barrister, any com- 
pensation for this. 



'' Counties are now divided into two districts, in each of which are 
two sessions towas. A plaintiff may sue at either sessions town of 
the district in which a defendant resides ; and thus a defendant may 
be forced: to appear at a very great distance from his residence, quite 
unnecessarily, and perhaps wantonly and maliciously. 

'' The expenses incident to summonses, witnesses,, notices to pro- 
dUQ^ booksy and papers, the attendance of plainti& when required 
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by defendants, and the serrice of processes, summonses w wftkes, 
cannot be awarded against the party. 

'' The utmost costs recoverable against the defendant,* are 6s. id, 
and against a plaintiff 5s. tOeT. viz. 

Plaintiffs Costs : s. d. Defendants Costs : 

Process if prepared by at- Same, deducting 6d. for process, 

toniey - - - - 

Entering the cause> attorney 

Do - do - clerk of 
peace - , - - 

Attending the hearing, at- 
torney - - - r 

- Banister on decree - 

Attorney on same 

Clerk of peace on same - 

Sheriff on warrant 

6 4 

^* In consequence of these very small fees, a plaintiff frequendy 
harasses persons upon whom he has not any fair demand. He serves « 
process on a defendant to. appear at a sessions perhaps thirty miles 
£*om his residence ; this process (now that the stamp duty is repealed) 
costs only Id, the piice of a printed form, which he fills up himself, a» 
it need not be signed by an attorney ; the defendant must either sub- 
mit to pay the plaintiff's demand, or appear in court ; the sessions 
continue for a week ; the defendant cannot tell when the cause may 
come on. He must attend with his witnesses all the time, and the 
only costs he can obtain are what he is out of pocket in law fees, as 
before detailed, and evep these the plaintiff may save himself fk'om 
(by serving n<^e oa the last day of the sessions that he will not pro- 
ceed) except ]«.7|c/»ihe costs of the defendant's attorney's attend- 
ance; this the plaintiff may repeat every sessions if he pleases, at the 
same trifling expense. On the other hand the plaintiff may be har- 
rassed. A defendant who is really indebted, frequently makes the ex- 
periment of taking defence; employs an attorney at Is, 7 id. costs, 
or even without that expense, and without amy iirtentioA of i-efening 
to the plaintiff's oath, serves a notice requiring the plaintiff to attend 
for personal exaiODiBation ; with which demand the plaintiff must com- 
• ply «t his own expense, or have his suit dismissed with costs* . This 
frequently occurs, and obliges plaintiffs to withdi*aw their action ra- 
ther than submit ip the inconvenience, 

" I would suggest that the county districts should be further sub- 
divided, which would still leave a plaintiff an opportunity of suing 
every six months; that the court should have a discretionary 
power of awarding all expenses actually incurred; that the fees of the 
attomies should be increased, and that a stamp duty should be im- 
posed on the process for appearance. The stamp duty laight be ap- 
plied in forming a fund for increase of salary to the assistant hams- 
ters, which would be much preferable to the present system of a judge 
receiving fees and having his income depending on the number of 
cases he may decide. The increase of attomies fees, at the same time 
that it would tend to prevent experimental suits and defences, would 
* induce a very desirable alteration in the class of attomies practising at 
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s^oMy as the want of a fair remuneration for their trouble and lose of 
time prevents the attendance at civil bill cour'.s^ ofattomies who have 
respectable or even moderate business otherwise ; but at the same time 
I must observe, that even the increase of fees would not have the de- 
sired effect, unless tlie humiliation which attomies are subject to, of 
taking in open court at every sessions town, an oath against receiving 
of more than legal fees, be discontinued. The law reautring this oi^th 
should be repeided, and that would have a considerable effect with re- 
spect to attomies, even if the fees be not increased ; the oath is de- 
grading to the profession ; it is not required in any other court ; it is 
not in any way beneficial to the public, not necessary for the suitors 
protection, as the control which the court has over its officers, is suf* 
ficient to prevent any improper p^*actice ; and th? impolicy of they path 
is strongly proved by Uie iact, that i^ many counties the assistant 
barristers do not administer it, though bound by the present law to 
have it sworn before they commence busiuess. 

'^ Decrees of the court may be renewed at any time within six 
years, upon the oath of the plaintiff, his agent, manager or clerk, 
without any notice to the defendant A plaintiff obtains a decree ; 
holds it over ; receives payments on account of it ; extorts money 
under colour of it, and is perhaps paid the fuU amount ; and he afler- 
f^ards, on his oath, or tliat of any person he puts forward' as his ma? 
nager, obtains a renewal decree for any sum not exceeding the ori- 
ginal amount. The defendant has no opportunity of protecting him- 
;Belf^ and cannot punish the plaintiff but by a prosecution for peijui^, 
or an action at law, the expense of which is generally beyond his 
means. This happens often ; I know instances of it ; and the powe^' 
thus given to a plaintiff, is not only a hardship on defendants, but it 
directly holds out inducements for perjury among a class of persons 
not very uulikely to be influenced by their own interest* 

** I would suggest as a remedy, either the taking away the right of 
renewal, and leaving the plaintiff after three months, to bring a n^w 
action on the former decree, the expense of which would be a very 
trifling sum more than the costs of a renewal ; or making it neces- 
sary that the plaintiff, before obtaining a renewal, should prove the 
service on the defendant, of a notice of his intention to renew on a 
particular day of the sessions; and in either case the defendant 
should only be permitted to prove in defence, any fact subsequent to 
the originaJ judgment. 

" The jurisdiction of the court in trover, detinue, assault, trespass^ 
vi et armis, actions on warranty, and special case generally, is limited 
to 5/. it might be extended to 10/. But on that extension, or even 
without it, I would suggest that the party should have a right to dcr 
mand a jury. The intervention of a jury in every case would be ve^y 
inconvenient, and would render it almost impossible to dispose of ail 
the business of a sessions in a reasonable time ; but the right would 
not, in my mind, be often exercised by suitors, as I have not known 
of any, and have heard of but few cases of complaint of the want of 
it. If the right be given, it should be only on the terms of the party 
serving notice for a jury on the first day of the sessions, which would 
afford an opportunity of postponing jury cases until the conclusion of 
the common busiuess ; and it should not interfere with the present 
power of the court to impannel a jury in any case when considered to 
be necessary or proper. ,' 
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' fill frequently happeng, that from some iataiky, as sickness -or ab- 
sence of a material witness^ a defendant cannot properly go into bb 
case, and as the law now is^ the court cannot postpone or adjourn it ; 
this is a hardship, and the court should have the powerof adjoummenC 
in its discretion. 

" The right of appeal is an important one ; it is given by the pre- 
sent law, but it is incumbered by a condition that the attorney of the 
party appealing i^all make an affidavit that there is just cause of ap- 
peal. This condition almost destroys the right, as it is evident that 
an attorney mast be unwilling to make such an affidavit (and in fiict 
he scarcely ever does) swearing to his opinion, though he may con- 
scientiously think himself right, when his oath is directly in contradic- 
tion to the decision of a court in which he practises, and in which the 
judge also is acting on his oath. It appears to me that no injury could 
possibly arise.from dispen»ng with this oath, as I think that unneces- 
sary or vexatious appeals are sufficiently guarded against by the pre- 
sent proviMon, that an appellant shall give security for payment of 
the amount of the decree, and double costs in case the appeal shall 
be decided against him. 

** The record kept by the clerk of the peace is not sufficiently ex- 
tensive, it only contains the names of the parties, the witnesses, and 
the sum decreed ; it should contain also the natiu« of the action, as 
without that the judgment cannot be pleaded as a bar in any other 
action between the same parties, which it otherwise could and ought to be, 
as in the superior courts. A veiy easy remedy is offered for this; .viz. 
that the clerk of the peace should keep and file every process on whiibh 
a decree may be pronounced ; the doing this would give very little 
trouble and no expense, as it is already provided that the process 
fihall state the amount iind nature of the plaintiff's demand. 

" It appears from the Irish Act, 35 Geo. S. c. 35. establishing the 
assistant barristers jurisdiction, that it was the intention of Parliament 
to extend to that court the several antecedent statutes respecting civil 
bills at assizes ; but considerable doubt exists whether this intention 
has been carried into efiect, and questions aiising on that point have 
been decided by diffisrent judges in a different manner, particularly as 
to the Act 31 Geo. 3. c. . for preventing frauds in tbe execution of 
decrees. The law should be setUed, either by distinct enactment to 
the effect intended, or the several Acts in relation to those courts 1< 
should be consolidated in one general law, which last would certainly !i 
be most desirable. ti 

" With regard to the Geo. . c. . the late Ejectment Act, which ij 
has created a new jurisdiction for assistant barrister courts, the same 
objection arises to it as to the 36 Geo. 3. c. 35. viz. that the expenses 
of service of process, notices and witnesses, cannot be awarded 
against the party, and that there are fees payable to the judge. It 
also appears to me, that there should be separate fees fixed for the 
attorney on preparing the process, entering the cause, attending the 
healing, and preparing the decree, as in other civil bill cases. As the 
fees now stand, the attorney is entitied to one guinea on preparing the 
process, and he is not entitled to any more for the ulterior proceed- iia 
ings. The fees of the clerk of the peace is not at all adequate to his .>f, 
trouble, and the fee to the sheriff, though sufficient where he only ;^ 
gives a warrant to the plaintiff's bailiff, is not so when he is called i^ 
upon (which he may be) to execute the decree himself, or by his own j. 
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•flicer« th« fit is only Ijr.; whereat on executing a( writ of a ttmiiar 
detcriplkm from the tuperior courtt, he is entitled to 2L \0s, 

" Id the supeiior courts, when an ejectment is brought, and there 
is not any defence taken to it, judgment and execution are obtained 
by default, without any proof, save an affidavit of senrice of the eject- 
ment, and in rent cases an affidavit of the sum due. The law is dif- 
ferent as to quarter sessions, it being necessary there to prove the 
case, although no defence be taken, which on account of the expense 
of witnesses, often makes the expense of the sessions court as much 
as that of proceeding in the superior court It might perhaps be 
vrrong to alter the law as regards tenancies from year to year, or at 
will, but an alteration as to ejectments, founded on non-paymefnt of 
rent under demises in writing (to very few of which there are defences) 
would materially benefit the landlord, and wotdd save money to the 
tenant, if he afterwards came to redeem his interest by payment of 
xent and costs. 

** According to the forms of process given by the Ejectment Act^ 
there can be only one title set out on the part of the plaintiff; it fre- 
quently happens, that from family settlements, outstanding trust 
teiiQs and mortgac^es granted after the commencement of the defend* 
ants tenancy, doubts may arise whetlier tlie landloi-d can recover in an 
ejectment in his own name, iuconveniencies have arisen to proprietors 
of extensive estates in consequence of this ; and as the alteration 
would not add any expense, nor do any injury to defendants, it would 
be well to enable the plaintiff to proceed by service of a declaration in 
ejectment and notice to appear, as in the superior courts. 

** There is not sufficient power vested in the comt at quarter sessions 
to inforce the attendance of witnesses on the civil side ; the only 
penalty for non-attendance on a summons, is a fine not exceeding 30^., 
and on the crown side there is not, as &r as I am aware, any poAver to 
punbh for such non-attendance. 

" The fee payable to* the clerk of the peace for a swnmons on tlie 
civil side (only M.) is not sufficient, and on the crown side it is 5s.,, 
v^ich is too much, considering the frequency of summonsei-s, particu- 
larly in civil cases ; 1^. would appear to be a reasonable charge for 
each summons on either side of the court.'' 

I am also the agent for the Northern Bank in Ireland, es« 
tablished upon the Scotch principle of joint stock companies. 
It was estaolished under an Act passed in the last session ; it 
commenced on the first of January ; and it possesses tlie un- 
limited confidence of the whole of the north of Ireland, ; and it 
is my opinion, that it will be productiye of the greatest ad^ 
irantages to that part of the country. And I have heard that 
it is proposed to establish joint stock companies upon a much 
more extended principle than the company to which I belongs 
And it is not only my own opinion, that the establishment of 
those provincial banks will be attended with the greatest ad- 
Tantage to trade, to commerce, to manufactures, and to the 
internal resources of the country, but I believe it is the 
opinion of every person in Ireland, who has given any con^ 
sideration to the subject 

Having turned my attention professionally to this subject^ I 
will give the Committee some information as to the obstacles 
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which exist ftt present, by the law of Ireland, against the ^^ 
tablishment of proTincial banks. It is alledged, on the part 
of the Bank of Ireland, that under the law, as it stands at 
present, joint stock companies can only be formed of persons 
resident in Ireland at a distance of fifty miles from Dublin : 
that besides the disqualiiication arising from residence, if any 
person who even resides at the prescribed distatice, be con- 
nected in business with any person residing within the pre- 
scribed distance, he also is disqualified. 

There is a law of the Irish Parliament, called the Bankers 
Act ; but I am speaking now of the difficulties arising merely 
upon the Act of last session, the first and second of George 
the Fourth. As far as the Northern Banking Company is 
concerned, that allegation of the Bank of Ireland has had the 
effect of obliging them to put out from their society persons 
who were resident in England, and who were Tcry desirous to 
be members of it ; it has also had the effect of ooliging them 
to put out a great number of persons resident in the north of 
Ireland, who held Bank of Ireland stock, canal stock, and 
stocks of our public companies whose business is done in 
Dublin. The effect of that interpretation of the law, would 
be to prevent the introduction of any English capital into Ire- 
land, m a joint stock company, except by loans of money be- 
ing made by English capitalists to persons embarking in tbe^ 
trade ; it would prevent any person resident in England em- 
barking in the trade at all. 

There are obstacles arising from the nature of the banking 
laws in Ireland, which would necessarily prevent any persons 
embarking in joint stock companies, who would be inclined to 
do it, if those laws did not exist ; but that any practical diffi- 
culty arises in consequence of the existence of the Bankers 
Act, I am not prepared to say ; the only practical difficul^^ that 
arises in the wav of joint stock companies in Ireland, is from a 
clause contained in the Act, under which the Bank of Ireland 
was formed, which prohibits any number of persons more than 
six, from issuing bills at a shorter date than six months ; im- 
der the last Act the operation of that clause has been limited, 
and stock companies may now issue bills payable on demand, 
but they are still prohibited from issuing bills after date, or 
after sight ; and the possession of that power is absolutely ne- 
cessai*y for any banking company, to enable them to carry on 
the business in the way that bankers do. 

The Bankers Act, in Ireland, does not prevent the deposit- 
ing of money with bankers, and receiving interest. Bankers 
do pay interest, but the securities that are given by the banker 
to the person who deposits the money, are declared void by 
the Act ; the provision that exists, in fact does not create any 

{penalty upon the banker, but creates the chance of an entire 
brfeiture of his money, on the man who ignorantly deposits 
his money. How far, in the case of the failure of the bank, 
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(be person who lends him the money in thai way, would utter-' 
ly and absolutely lose his money, I am not prepared to say. — t 
am inclined to think that that would not be the case ; the^ 
opinion of eminent counsel that we have taken upon the sub^ 
ject, does not go any further than this, that the security is void^ 
but that it is doubtful whether the contract that exists between 
the depositor of the money, and the banker, may be enforced 
in a court of law, notwithstanding if the depositor be able to 
prove it otherwise. At present I think that tne security of the 
public against fraudulent bankers, is perfectly obtained by the 
present bankrupt laws, without allowing what is called the 
Bankers Act to stand upon the statute book in Ireland. At the 
time the Bankers Act was enacted the bankrupt laws had not 
been enacted, a great number of the provisions in the Bankers 
Act are rendered completely unnecessary by the introduction 
of the bankrupt laws ; there are several provisions in it besides 
these, which do not exist in any Acts upon the subject of 
bankers in England. 

Having stated, that obstacles against the establishment of 
banks have arisen both on the part of the Bank of Ireland and 
the Bank of Eneland ; I will now state what the obstacles are 
on the part of the Bank of England. — I understand that the 
objection on the oart of the BanK of England is, to a board of 
management for irish provincial banks being held in London. 
I wish to mention, that if the doubts upon the law respecting 
the introduction of English capital into Ireland, be removed, 
it vrould appear to me that it would be very unfair to the Irish 
banker, if this Irish Bankers Act were not repealed ; because 
his property in Ireland would be bound by all the provisions 
of it, while the property of the English resident would not be 
alTected by the operation of that Act, in any way whatsoever ; 
whereas 1 conceive^ that the general interests of society will 
be as well provided for in Ireland as they now are in England, 
by leaving it soldy dependent upon the bankrupt law as it 
stands. 

When I talk of the benefit of establishing provincial banks, 
I contemplate the law remaining in that respect as it is at pre- 
sent, each member of it being liable to the full extent of his 
property, for the entire engagements of the company. 

I know a very extensive estate in the county of Down, 
where the rule of the office was, that no notes should be re- 
ceived in payment except the notes of the Governor and Com-' 
pany of the Bank of Ireland ; that rule is now altered, and 
directions are given, that the notes of the Northern Banking 
Company shall be received; and I take it that the notes of a 
joint stock company, formed upon similar principles, will also 
be received. .. There is one thing which it is necessary for me 
to mention, however, as to the remedy of the public against 
persons residing i^ England, who invest property in banking 
establishments in Ireland : it is this, that the law, as it stands 
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tit present, does tiot ^ve an equal remedy against a banlcer, df 
a member of a bank who resides in England, as it does againiit 
ihe member of a bankin Ireland. The judgment which wonld 
be obtained against a public officer, immediately attaches upoii 
the property of a banker in Ireland ; and upon the contrary, it 
has not any effect whatsoever upon the property of a banker 
who resides in England. He must obtain judgment in an 
English court ; it is a point, however, which is very easily 
remedied. 



Lord Killeen^ Examined. 

I reside in Ireland, in the county of Meath, and act as 
inagistrate in that county. 

The police cstablisment under the new Constabulary Bill 
was introduced into the county of Meath in the month of De- 
ceniber, 1822. The constables and sub-constables were ap- 
pointed by the magistrates ; the chief constables of course by 
the government. 

The individuals appointed as constables and sub-constables 
by the magistrates were selected, in the first instance, from 
those of the old baronial constables, who were qualified froirt 
their conduct, their age, and their learning, those who could 
read and write, which is a necessary qualification for them ; 
afterwards the magistrates appointed those that they thought 
likiely to fill the situation with advantage ; and, generally 
speaking, the expectations of the magistrates, a3 to the con • 
duct of the individuals who have been so appointed, has been 
fully answered. And I certainly consider that good effects 
have arisen in consequence of the magistrate's taking upon 
themselves to make those appointments, and making them 
from the body of the people in the county. The appoint- 
ments have been better made than by leaving it to chief con- 
stables, as it has, I understand, been done in other places. 

The chief constables in the county of Meath are half-pay 
officers in general. One of the defects in the present con- 
stabulary system in Ireland, in my mind, is the practice con- 
stantly when a man behaves ill in one place, to remove 
him to another ; I speak of thexjonstables, not of the chief con*, 
stables ; not that it has produced any evil consequences when 
it was done that I am aware of; because the persons hav6 
been removed to a distance, and have been lost sight of. 

In the old baronial constable system, the police was so ex- 
cessively deficient and inefficient, that we were very glad to 
have the Constabulary Bill ; and the county of Meath was one 
of the first in which it was introduced. 

The system of petty sessions is universally acted upon now 
in the county of Meath, within a few months ; hnt in some 
parts of, it has been in existence for two years, or two years 
flind a half 3 and I am not acquainted with any magistrate^ 
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who oonttiitted to aot individuaUy, after the introductiou oC the 
petty sessions system ; and I think the establishment pf petty 
sessions hat given the- people a rery great confidene in the 
deciBion of magistrates ; both from the openness of the pro- 
ceeding, and the combined administration of justice by two or 
more magistrates; and I do not conceiYC that it has made any 
difference .in. the expenses attendant npon proceedings before 
magistrates, in- the county where i reside, oecause the magis- 
trates immediately around us, were not what are called trad- 
ing magistrates. 

By tniding magistrates I mean magistrates who have not 
much stake hi the country, and who receive payment for war- 
rants and summonses, &c. which was a common practice in 
Ireland, but it is not so now. 

On the subject of misbehaviour of constables, for-which they 
have been removed to other parts of the country, there is at 
this moment, I believe, — I speak merely of the county where I 
reside, a person of the name of Rowley, whose wife was a Ro-* 
man Catholic; she was ill in labour, and wished to see the 
Roman Catholic clergyman ; her husband, who was a Pro- 
testant, did not chuse diat she should see a Roman Catholic 
clergyman : he sent for a Protestant clergyman, and the Pro^- 
testant clergyman, finding that the woman did not wish to 
have his assistance, retired, and recommended that a Catholic 
priest should be sent for. The woman died without seeing 
any clergyman. That man was reported to the superintendant 
of the countj, and he was removed to another post or stati^Hi^ 
so that in that instance his misbehaviour was not connected 
with his public duty as a constable. 

The police in the county of Meath, in some instances, have 
unfortunately been obnoxious to the inhabitants where they 
haveresklea 

It has been the practice, to bring the misconduct of those 
coualables before the magistrates assembled at petty sessions, 
by the chief constable ; therefore any misconduct has been 
taken cognizance of before the petty sessions ; but the only 
punishment, I believe, that the Ccmstabulary Bill allows, is 
removal or dismissal ; there is not military discipline. One 
instance in which the police rendered themselves obnoxious in 
the eyes of the people at large, was a case at Summer Hill, 
the &cts of which I do not, at this moment, exactly recollect; 
I know it only from hearsay ; a case of what was called mur- 
der, there was a death ; in that ease the cause of quarrel was 
regarding a difference of religious belief. 

1 think the mugistrates have the power of fining constables 
for ill behaviour; and I think it is the government that has the 
power to disndss, and of reducing them from one rank to another. 
That case at Summer Hill occurred some months ago ; I am 
not quite certain as to the precise time ; but it is since the last 
^assiz^s ; a^d will be tried these assizes, 
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litiink^at this moment, A% county is ditidiNl intoseren 
t>r eight districts; We have four quarter sessions towns where 
there are court-houses ; and in the other towns they are hdd 
in the best houses which can be had. There is no power ex- 
isting by law at present, to establish small court-houses, for 
the puspose of holding petty sessions; but I am sure the ad- 
ministration of justice in those petty sessions, would be more 
regular, and more impressive upon the minds of the people, if 
there were small co«rt-hoases established at the diflferent sta- 
tions where the sessions are held. 

I 'have al^ heard the uncertainty of the present state of the 
law, with regard to the fees that are to be taken for the elerks 
of the petty sessions ; being much. qomplained of by the ma- 
gistrates ; and I conceive it would be very desirable, that the 
fees that aire to be taken upon justice business, should be fixed 
and ascertained by law, 

At the petty sessions in the county of Meath, every case is 

entered in a lK>ok, and the decision npon such case : and if that 

practice should not beuniverjsal in other parts of Ireland, I think 

it would be desirable to make it imperative upon the magis- 

tratespresjding at petty sessions, to preserve -a record in writ- 

' ing of all their acts At the petty sessions that I attend, the 

< •chief constable is always present; i have never known him to 

' be absent. 

Perhaps the establishment of court houses at different places 
^ throughout tiie county, where petty sessions are held, woidd 
cause some discontent amongst the population of the county, 
«n acconnt of the expense of it ; but I am sure in some towns 
it would be very beneficial to have a public court, because the 
great advantage arising from the system of the petty sessions, 
is its publicity and openness. How houses are now jMEOvided 
at those places I do not know ; where I attend, is one of the 
quarter sessions towns. 

I have not heard any complaint from the magistrates in the 
towns which are not quarter sessions towns, that they are in- 
sufficiently accommodated ; !but I have heard from a chief 
constable who attended another pet^ sessions where I do not 
gOj that there was a great inconvenience arising from want of 
a large and proper house. 

The species of duty that devovles upon the magistrates at 
petty sessions, is chiefly servants wages accounts, and infor- 
mations of course ; but 1 should state, that as the county I 
live in is very tranquil, that one half of the year there is 
scarcely any business but those small complaints of the ser- 
vants against the masters, for wages due ; therefore appre- 
hend, that the giving to the petty ^sessions a jurisdiction in 
small debts, would entail upon them a very burthensome duty. 
But whether the gentlemen who live in the neighbourhood, 
would be willing to sjve up so lai^ a portion of their time as 
would be necessary for the settlement of such questions I can- 
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not {KMtibly answer ; •ome gendemeti I dare say weuM ; nor 
do I think it necessary , considering the mode in which those 
qsestions are decided now, that such a jurisdiction should be 
giTen to the petty sessions. 

At present we meet at twelve o'clock, and we generally 
break up from four to five ; and sit once a wedc ; and I 
should say that constituted as the magistracy is, and neces- 
sarily constituted, in consequence of the number of absentee 
proprietors, great inconvenience might arise from extending 
the jurisdiction of the petty sessions, in cases of wages and 
4ebt. 

With respect to the recovery of small debts, six pounds, I 
think, is the highest sum to which a magistrate is now em- 
powered to go ; and I should think it might be beneficially 
extended, in cases of wages, very safely to ten pounds. 

I act as a g^rand juror, but I cannot say I have been able to 

trace any material reduction in the number of bills which are 

seniin to the grand jury, subsequent to the establishment ofpetit 

sessions in the country. At the same time I think the establish- 

ment ofpetit sessions has certainly considerably contributed to 

general good- will in the countiy, and to the arrangement of 

.quarrels among the common people, and given general satis. 

faction. The people come to the petit sessions to refer their 

little disputes to the magistrates for amicable determination ; 

and the magistrates lend their assistance in such cases, which 

has a tendency to increase the confidence of the people in their 

•legal decisions ; but in general, in the district where I live, 

:we came to a sort of an understanding, that we should never 

act individually. That arrangement was made with a view to 

'acting judicially, but a magistrate would scarcely refuse to be 

a friendly arbitrator. The people in my neighbourhood con- 

•stantly refer their difierences to each other, to. what they call 

The saying of two men ; and they are apt to be satisfied with 

•those arbitrations. I think the presence of a paid magistrate 

•among the magistrates in general, would meet with great dis- 

pleasure,* It would have the effect of indisposing the unp^d 

and ordinary magistrates of the country, from giving their 

. attendance at all. 

The appointment of an assistant barrister at quarter sessions 
being a paid magistrate, has not caused any difference with re- 
spect to attendance of other magistrates, because the assistant 
barrister sits besides, to decide civil bill causes ; and upon the 
days upon which assaults and otlier criminal questions are de- 
cided there is always a good attendance of magistrates. 

On the revision of the magistracy there were four gentle- 
men, I think, superseded in the commission of the peaee for 
the county of Meath. Then there are. eleven Catholic gentle- 
tlemen in the commission of the peace. — I believe the total 
• number in the commission are more than fity ; and I think the 
number of CathoUc magistrates in the county, bears a fair 
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(ivof^ortioii to Ibe Catliolie propertj as •ompaxed'mih tke Pirav 
leslant. 

I haTe never heard of any objectum being made in Ireland, 
to the purchase of lands, upon the ground thai; the original 
title of those lands had been forfeited, and patent subsequently 
granted ; nor ever heard, of any disinelination on the part dT 
Catholic purchasers to become possessed of estates so curoum- 
staneed ; nor do I believe any such disinoHaation to exist. 

The number of freeholders registered in the county of Meath, 
is very sinaU indeed compared ivith tlie size of the conntyi 

I think the 40s. freehold system is a bad thing for the- pro<- 
prietor of the soil. Why I conceive it to be a bad thing is^ a 
great si^b-division of property producing a great many small 
holdings, and poor tenants, injures the proprietors of the soil. 
Any objection to an extension of the qualification from 40s. to 
a higher sum, would dqiend a great deal upon what the higher 
sum were fixed at. Supposing tbathigher sum to be £10< I 
think it would encroach a good deal upon the principle of 
popular representation. If the question is directed simply to 
the interest of the landlord, as between landlord and tenant, 
whether, in the management of the land, the interest of the 
landlord would be better secured bv a qualification of j£i0. 
than,. as it is now, a qualification of 40s. ; I should say, thsA 
the interest: pf the landlord would be benefited by ka\ing a 
richer. class of tenantry. • How such a measure would* act up"- 
on tbe interest of the tenant I cannot exactly say. For al- 
though the sy9tem of dividing holdings into 40s. fireekoKls4ms 
been injurious to the landlord in dividing the land, yet the 
system of tlurowing a greatnumber of those small holdings into 
one large one, for the purpose of making one freehold, tfonld be 
injurious to. those who are now occupiers of the land ; besides, 
I coneeive that the subdivision of land which has been going 
on. in Ireland, promotes, in many respects, the romforts of tbe 
tenanUy. I believe that in some instances, landlords, for the 
sake of having a freehold interest, consult tbe comfort of thek 
tenantry ; but I speak here not of my own knowledge. 1 think 
that £i, would not encroach too much upon tibe political 
privilege of popular representation ; although I cannot at pre- 
sent say what description of holding, or what amount of rent 
would leave to the tenant an interest of £ 5. per annum in his 
holding. 

The size of those hddings, upon which at present the lessees 
will swear that they have a 40s. interest, as far as my own 
knowledge goes, is aboat two acres, with a house ; or from 
ttro to four and five acres. That of coarse must depend upon 
the rent. Those four acres, with a house, vnll let from dB2. to 
50s. per acre ; so that a rent of about £7. or £8. paid to the 
landlord, will leave a 40s. interest to the lessee. 

The land in tbe county of Meath is very rich ; generally 
veiy good ; there are parte of the conntj very rich, and qtbec 
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'jwrtrwhcra the«« Ireebolden are iMid*r general! j, arc not m 
good ; b«t I do not know any instance of a very large auantiiy 
of ground being in tht poesession of a lanner, who Mrill regit- 
ler a 408. freehold only. 

If I am asked^ whether if the qualificatton for Toting was to 
be made £S. that such ebmige of qnaliiication would be a wise 
flwaswe for Ireland,*—! should say disthiotfy, that unconnect- 
ed w^ what is caUed the question of Catholic emancipation, 
it is not politic or wise ; but accompanying the grant of the 
Catholic daims, I tbitak rach a change of qualification might 
be expedient ; in faot, I am not quite prepared to answer thart 
question^ because my own soind is not quite made upon the 
subject. If die alteration were proposed without Uatholio 
emancipation^ I know it would produce rery bad effects ; £f 
accompanied with Catholic emancipation, I think it might 
perhaps.be benefidal. The increased qualification, I think, 
wduhi tend' to check tbesubdiTision of land, and the multipli^ 
cation of paupers ; at the same time, instances ha,ye occurred, 
whece landlords have been induced to give a good tenure and a 
liousey and have so far benefited their tenantry, by giving 
them a» interest in tfieir farm. The gi^nne that freehold lease, 
coupled with the same desire of extending a freehold interest, add 
very much to the system of multiplying small holdings. 

There has been a contested election^ in the county of Meath^ 
since the.unlon^ I do not think there has been one since the 
elective franchise was granted, in the year* 1793 ; in point of 
fact,, the system of multiplying freeholders, which has- prevail* 
ed in other parts of Ireumd, has not existed to any great ex^ 
tent in the county of Mcath, excepting in the boggy districts, 
where poor people crowd together for the advantage of fuel, 
which is very scarce in that county. 

If I were to venture upon an opinion, as to what impression 
would be produced upon the n^ds of those persons^ who now 
are 40s. fireeiiolders^ m the event of their bang disqualified, in 
conaequenee of the raising of the qualification M freeholders 
to. jS5. 1 should say, as I staled before, I think if it was made 
a partof the question of Catholic emancipation, they would not 
be so advene to the measure ; but if it were proposed witli- 
out that measure, I am quite certun their feelings would be' 
hostile to the change. 

How far the general class of 40s. freeholders, take pride, or', 
set mueh value upon the possession of Ae elective franchise, 
is a question' I- can give no very decided answer to. 

It is not usual, I believe, in Ireland, for a candidate, to can- 
vass the 40b. freeholders of the. county ; in point of fact, the 
candidate generally, when a contested election is appreheuded,. 
canvasses the great landed proprietors. I nev^ knew an in- 
atancer of a candidate going about canvassing the 40s. free- 
holders ; but I think those 40s. freeholders attach a good deal* 
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'of Talueto tho oircuinstaiice of their beiiig fraeholderSy and 
that they may look up to the suceessful representative for 
whom they vot^, for some little adrantage after they baiTe 
given him their services. Perhaps the proprietor of those 
< votes is more in the habit of loolung up to the successful can- 
■ didate, than the 40s. freeholder himself ; but I should think', 
both landlord and tenant place some value on it My obser- 
vations, with regard to the franchise, are applied solely to 
counties, not to cities and towns. 

There is only on6 town, in the county of Meath, that re- 
turns a member ; but there other conaiderable. towns besides, 
which do not return members, which would view the altera- 
tion with jealousy. They are chiefly deriving under great 
landed proprietors ; and following the interest of their fand- 
lords, in the same manner as other freeholders. I hare heard 
that voters are drivento electionB, generally speaking. 

Upon the subject of a provision for the Catholic clergy, be^. 
ing made In^ the state, I have had no conununication whatever 
.with any of the Catholic clergy upon the subject, but as for as 
my own opinion goes^ I should think there would be no ob- 
jection to it, provided it was jnade a part of or followed 
Catholic emancipation ; nor do I think tiiat any objection 
would be felt by those holding the Roman Catholic persua*- 
sion, after Catholic emancipation. Always speaking of it as 
connected with Catholic emancipation, I believe the peasantry 
would have no objection to such a measure. . . 

I am not apprised generally, of the amoimt of income of the 
parish clergy of the Catholic church* — I have heard that some 
parishes produce perhaps 300/. a year; but I bdicTe there Are 
very few instances. .In my own countjr, I should think, as the 
population is not very great, perhaps from 1002. to 150/; 
would be a fair average : that is exclusive of the stipend to the 
curate or coadjutor, as he is called in the Catholic church/ 
who has no sources of income, except what he receives from: 
the parish priest ; the curates are very poor. The income of 
the clergy of some of the parishes in Dublin are rery valuhle. 
I have heard some of them are as high as 500/. per aauum. .. 

Having stated^ that I conceive the measure of a provision for 
ibe Roman Catholic clergy^ would be acceptable to them and to^ 
the Liity in Ireland, if accompanied with Catholic emancipation ;» 
I am equally certain, that unaccompanied with that measure, a 
provision for the clergy would not meet with such acceptance.' 
Whether the pavment of the Roman Catholic, clergy by the 
state, would be followed with an abandonment on Ihdr part 
of the fees they are now in the habit of taking, would depend- 
in a great measure on what the amount of the provision was- 
to be. But I think there would be very great objection on the* 
part of the Catholic body at large in Ireland, to: allow the 
Crown the power of a veto, upon the appointment of the Ro-. 
man Catholic bishops. And I think the same objection would 



ext^d to theiDterferenoe ef Um Crown in the appointment of 
«U the Catholic clergy, with regard to confining the Appoint, 
loent to what is cdlc^ Domestic nomination, bo as to. exchide 
altogedier the power of the Pope in originating the nomina'^ 
tiou. — 1 am inclined to think that the inferior or second order 
of clergy would like what is called Domestic nomination^ 
which it is very difficult for a layman' to explain^ although I 
liave used the term. I confined my opinion respecting the at;' 
tachment felt to domestic nomination, to the inferior clergy ; 
that is what;are called the second older of dergy ; because I 
know, that in many instances, the superior clergy do not like, 
the popular election which has taken place by the parish priests. 

There have been elections by deans and chapters in Ireland, . 
in which the choice originated with them, and has been cdn< 
firmed by the See at Aome. To that species of domestic' 
nomination my former observation does not apply ; I mean to 
exclude only the bishops. I mean that the bishops would ob^- 
^ect to the nomination taking place, not by a dean and chapter, 
but hy popular election. There are dioceses in which there ^ 
are no dean and chapter, and in that case the election has been . 
a popular election, ny the whole body of parish priests and- 
curates. It is to such election, I conceive die superior clergy * 
might feel indisposed. In those cases, where the dection was > 
amongst th9body of the inferior clergy at large, jealousy some- -. 
times exists between them and the superior order^ who claimed 
a right ofpostulating a coadjutor bishop, or electing a sue* 
cesser. With respect to the Catholic laity. being jealous of 
the interference of the Pope, in any thing excepting spiritual ' 
matters, I am not aware that there bus been any interference of 
the kind to be jealous of. It is a question upon which the 
people of Ireland think very little ; in point of fact, there is no 
interference in temporal matters by the Pope that I know of;* 
nor do the Catholics allow that the Pope has any right to inter* 
fere in temporal affairs ; he has no temporal authority in Ireland 

I have acted as a magistrate in the county of Meatb, about 
three years ; as long as my father acted as a magistrate, I • 
never took out a commission of the peace. I have also acted as 
a grand juror j and cannot say I have ever witnessed, in my 
county, any unfair prejudice in the administration of justice, 
as between Catholics and Protestants, in the assize courts and 
sessions courts. 

. The juries are composed indiscriminately of Catholics and 
Protestants ; generally more Protestants than Catholics; still 
1 know, that when the parties are of different religions, there > 
ia a distrust as to the formation of juries. The question has 
j ust recalled to my mind an instance, and a trivial one, in fact,. ' 
but which will show the feeling of the poorer classes upon 
this point, at the quarter sessions, where there was a police- 
man to be tried for an assault ; the^ policeman was a Pro- 
testant, the other persons were Catholices .; and it was stated, 



Mid I bdieved by th» Catholic peatantry, th«^ tb« petit jury 
Ivere cfaseAy Proteataiit. There wer^ two actions ; there wa# 
lun action of aasatth broHffhi aminst tho policeman, an4 a 
eotmter action for assault brought by him against the other 
par^. I was toU the jitry were chiefly Protestant; but the 
wan was acquitted. Tlie bill, as against the policeman, wa9 
ignored by the grand jury ; the bill, as against the other man, 
was found by the grand jury ; but he was acquitted by the petie 
jury. Upon the petit jary, i understand, there were one or two 
Catholics, but I am not certain ; I know it was not exelU" 
wvelij Protestant ;■ and I naention this case merely to show the 
distrust which the lower orders huTC in the adrninistration of 
justice, when the parties are of different religions. 

As to the low^ classes of Catholics shewing a disposition 
to apply rather to Catholic magistrates than to Protestants, 
for redress of injuries they may conceive themselves to have- 
sustained ; I think, in genial, they have more confideiilee' 
when they see both parties- united ; and that is one of tiie 
great advantages which, I think, has resulted from petty" ses-^ 
sions. I certainly tiiink, that the circumstance of the exclu- 
sion of Catholics from the office of slieviflr, tends to cast- 
doubt upon liie administration of the law, through the medium' 
of juries, returned by sheriffs so appointed, particularly 
amongst the lower orders. I think, that as long ajs CathoKcs 
are excluded from the office of sheriff, and thereby prevented 
f FOUL forming juries, the Catholic population will not have Ae 
same confidence in tiie juries that it otherwise would- have. 
Catholics are eligible, I believe, to the' office of sub-sheriff, 
who, in point of fact and in practice, summons a& the petit 
juries, and Catholics do serve upon the pettit juries. The sub-* 
sheriff, where he does interfere in summoning jiuies, is onlv a 
ministerial officer acting under the authority of the high sfie-^ 
riff; and so long as the high sheriff is necessarily a Protestant 
I conceive that some degree of distrust must exist witii regard 
to juries, even though they are appointed t&r-ough the medium 
of a Catholic sub-sheriff; generally speaking, there is a very ' 
fair representation of the Catiiolic property upon the grand 
juries in the county of Meath ; and I believe tnat extends to 
the petit juries. In point of number, there is generallv a ma^ ' 
jority of Catholics upon the petit juries in the county ^fMeatb. - 
I believe, last year, the sub-sheriff had been a Catholic, but I - 
have no knowledge of it. So that, in point of fact, where the. 
usage may have been to appoint indiscriminately a Catholic 
OF a Protestant, it has not been consid^ed At all material^ or 
of any consequence to inquire, what the profession of faith of 

the officer was. 
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The Right Reverend James D^n/le, D.D. Titular Bishop of 

Kildareand Leighlin, Examined. 

< AccoRDiNo to the priaciples which govern the Roman 
Caibolie church in IrelamU the Pope has authority to issue 
.comiiiA^ds, ordinances, or iiyunctions^ general or special, with- 
.out the consent of the King. 

The orders which he has a right to issue, must regard things 
that are of a spiritual nature; and when his commands regard 
such things, the clergy are bound to obey them ;. but were he 
to issue commands regarding things not spiritual, the clergy 
are not in anywise bound to obey them; There have been pe- 
riods in history when there mig^t hare been oases of such an 
intermixture of spiritual and temporal power,. that it was very 
.difficult to know where the spiritual power ended, and the tern, 
poral power began ; but I conceive, that aipresent^ and 'even 
jar some centuries past, the limits between the temporal and 
sofiritual things^ which such commands of the Pope nright af^ 
feet, are. so well ascertained, that no mistake could, morally 
speaking, possibly at present occur. And moreover, I will 
'say, that even in spiritual matters, the authority of the Pope is 
limited by decrees of councils already passed ; it is limited by 
usage, also, in this respect, that when he directs any decree 
respecting local discipline to any nation whatsoever, beyond 
the Ihniis of his own territory, (L mean, by h}s own territory, 
nrhat is called the Patrimony of St. Peter, or the Papal 
States,] the assent qf the bishops of such country is necessary^ 
in order that his decree have effect. For instance, it would be 
possible, according to the discipline of the Roman Catholic 
church, to hold a council in Ireland, without the consent or 
the knowledge of the Pope ; but such decrees of that council, 
if it were a national, or even a prqvincial one, as would regard 
faith or church discipline, would not have force, unless they 
viere approved of or sanctioned, after being passed here, by 
the Pope ; but every bishop, within his own diocese, has the 
power of holding a diocesan synod or council^ the decrees of 
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trhich have force, indqiei$4e$U qf thg P^^ and wUhaui his be'- 
ing made acquainted with them* 

In the event of what is generaUy called Catholic Emancipa- 
tion being granted, and an incorporation of the Catholics 
¥rith the go^venunent of the ooiuitiy, we would not recognize 
an authority in any layperson whatsoever , to convene a coun- 
cil, or to order one to be held, mleaft he do so at the desire of, 
or in conjunction with the ecclesiastical authority. Were His 
present Majesty to wish that a council were held, tod to sig- 
nify such His Majesty's pleasure to the Catholic bishops in 
Ireland, in such case, I have no doubt but they might nold^ 
and even would hold, oudh council. And that such council^ 
according to the laws of the Roman Catholic church, would 
not be a^olutely illegal, without the consent of the Pope ; but 
the decrees of sueh oouncil would have no validity, unless Ibey 
were approved of and sanctioned by the Pope ; nowever, the 
holding of such council would be perfectly leg^. The Com- 
aiittee are not to understand, by what I have said, ttmt n^ 
wefsid recognue in His Majesty • right to convene sHeh 
C<MUK;il«Qr to orderit to be held ; but only, that we, as svlifeeCa 
obedient to his Majesty, and willinffj in iM things Unifful^ Co 
coafem to His Majes^'s will, that %se would, upcm an intiina^ 
tioBt m2ii» to us, cheerfully hold a council, and deliberate up<m 
wy matter which' he would submit to our consideration. 

Supposing there was a representative of the Pope In this 
oouBtiry, ao far from the Roman Catholic clergy having any 
objection to allow the pow«r of such representative to be 
«trietly defined, they would most anuoui^ desire that hia 
power should be strictly defined ; and there is no class of per- 
Mus within the kingdom who would profit so much from that 
apedyie definition of his power, as the Catholic bishops. 

Aa to there being any objeetion to allow the King of Great 
Britain Hie power of refusing any representative from the 
P<^a to reside in these kingdoms, His Majesty is prevented, 
9» I oonoeive the law now to stand, from holding any eommn- 
nicatfton with ike Pope, at permitting any envoy or nuncio df 
the Pope to reside within these kin^oms. Even supposing 
the IftW wee to be adtered, I cannot see how we could have any 
objeGtion te it, because if^tsiuch a person was resident in the 
country,, the ordinary business which we now transact at 
Howe eould be transacted with him ; and if he were to be 
removed fsom the eounfry, or not permitted to come into it, we 
shoHld only continue to coimnuiiicate with Rome, in the sam4 
Viamier as we now do. 

If I am asked, whether there would be any objection, on the 
part of the Roman Catholic clergy, for the legislature to de- 
wand from the legate, before he is allowed to exercise hi» 
limotions, a sokmn written promise, not to attempt any thing 

4ffiuMttba lawa of the kii>gd(mi; or to continue in Bflgland ot 



Irdand byroad the pleasui^ of the King, <Mr of ihe priyy^ 
cottDcil. — To the first part of that qaestion I should ftaj» so for. 
from having any objection to it^ we should be glad that siieh % 
demand were made of him. As to the second part, it is a Hat* 
ter about which we should not, properly speaking^ form any. 
opinion. Whether the King were to have such a nght of not| 
ia a matter about which, I think, we need not in any Way be 
consulted; it would rest between His Majesty and the eomrt. 
of Rome, and we would, as I conceive, have nothing to do 
with it; but as to the requiring a pledge by oath, or olAerfi^, 
from the nuncio who might be placed in this country, that t^ 
would not in anf^wise inteffere rvith the temporal or eivU eOfk^ 
eems either of His Majesty, or of His Majesty's subjects, eo 
far from having an objection to that^ we should rejoice af ii^ 
because we would not wish that he should so interfere in any 
way. We would also be glad that such a declaration were 
made by him, because that would go far to satisfy the minde^ 
those who differ from us in religion j as to the sentirtkenii 
which we entertain with regard to the Pope, or his envoysi . 
And so far from the supposed opinion, that the court 4f 
Rome^ can, of its own mere volition, give orders for levying 
tithes, taiLcs, impositions, alms, contributions, or any mfmeig 
for bulls of pardon or indulgences, upon the Catholie people 
of Ireland, I state distinctly, that the Pope has nopowef in 
any shape orformy or for any purpose whatever, or under an$^ 
pretence or pretext, or in lieu of any bull, receipt or indul** 
gence, or permission, or manner of writing, or otherwise^ 
which he may issue, or which he may direct here^ to levyi or 
require from the subjects of this realm any money whatever^ 
or any equivalent for money. Neither is it in the power of 
the Pope to absolve the Catholic people from their oaihoqfal^ 
legiance ; or to deprive His Majesty the King of his kin§(doni4 
Mor eould any admonition, or excommunication,' or interdie^ 
Hon by the Pope, excuse the temporal obedience of the 
Catholic laity or Catholic cLfinoYtothe King. MoreoVw^ 
the Pope could not either molest or exeornmunicate a Romto 
Catholic holding an office under the Crown, (supposing, for 
instance, the law allowed him to be a judge,) for perferamt^ 
the duties of that office, even though a sentence pronounced bff 
him might trench upon the supposed supremacy of the Porfii 

itt ttPlRITVAL matters. 

In niatters concerning marriages, in the didpline of the Qm* 
diolic church, the Council of Trent has limited the degrees of 
consanguinity and affinity within wMch marriages might not 
be lawfolly contracted ; for, by the Council of Lateran^ held 
•ome cetrturies before, degrees of kindred withm which 
Ittarriages could not be contracted, were ^Kt^nded nnieh 
more than they are at present. Now we recognise die Popeili 
Hie «diecuiti¥>o power ia the CaOiofio Starch; and he li>tdn. « 
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that account, enabled to execute the laws of general councils. 
Now the Council of Trent has decreed, that marriages cannot 
validly be contracted within certain degrees of kindred ; and 
tlie Pope, upon a sufficient cause being shewn, and not witJi^ 
6utii, has power to dispense in those degrees of kindred, and 

Sermit the marriage to take place, A bishop even, indepen- 
ent of the Pope, has, by ancient usage, aright to dispense, in 
certain circumstances, with many such impediments as those to 
trUch I allude. 

Suppose parties have had recourse to the spiritual courts for 
Ihose dispensations, we repute the issue of such marriages le- 
'gititnate according to law, and we recognize such issue as the 
rightfbl possessors or inheritors of property, but we do not 
look upon them as legitimate in the ecclesiastical sense ; , for 
instance, a son bom of such marriage we could not ordain as 
priest, or consecrate as bishop ; but the son of such marriage 
we would revOgnize, and it would be our duty so to do, as the 
legal inheritor of his father's title or estate. There are no 
other disabilities that occur to me. The Pope, as well as the 
Ibishops, has the power of legitimising persons who must be 
considered as bastards in the ecclesiastical sense, in certain 
cases defined by law, which are yery numerous. By law I 
mean ecclesiastical law. 

I know of no jurisdiction, according to the discipline of the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland, allowed to the Pope with 
respect to adultery, or perjury ; unless that which every bi- 
shop has, namely, a power of excommunicating a person no- 
toriously guilty of it. The cognizance of all those matters, it 
is presumed, belongs to the ciyil courts. And (here can be no 
appeal from the decision of the civil courts to the Pope, in 
cases of adultery or marriage.^ At present a foreigner can be 
appointed to any benefice in Irelancl. The right of presenting 
to aH the sees in Ireland was vested, by usage or by law, I 
do not know which, in the Stuart family^ previous to their 
being expelled from these countries ; and wMlst a decendant 
of that family resided at Rome, he was accustomed to recom- 
mend to the Irish Catholic sees ; from the death of the late 
Pretenuer till the present time, the right of appointment to 
bishoprics in Ireland, has vested solely and exclusively in the 
Pope; but, from that period until the present, he has not in 
any one instance that has come to my knowledge, (and I hav^ 
made very diligent enquiries upon the subject,) appointed any 
person, imless such as had been previously recommended to 
nim by some person or persons in this country, (Ireland.) The 
jpersons who so recommend generally, are the chapter, and 
where tiiere is no chapter existing, the parochial clergy of the 
diocese, and the metropolitan or sufiragan bishops who are of 
tiieprovince where the see happens to be vacant. 
Tae Pope can incorporate bishoprics in Ireland, without 
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any reference to any authority here ; but it would, on his piM». 
be a Wretch of power ^ against which, were it not done ajt oox/ 
desire, we would remonstrate^ and it could take effect ; bui.tha 
naked power is in him ; the exercise of that power, howeyer^ 
is another thing, for it would regard the discipline of our. 
church, and upon that, if he attempted to do any thing that 
did not meet with our full approbation^ w^ should oppose to, 
him what I might call here a constitutional resistance ; and 
he could not easily carry it into effect against our will. 

With regard to the union or division of ecclesiastical livingji^^ 
here, the right of the Pope regards dioceses only, for the union, 
or division of parishes is a right vested by law in the bishops. 
If there be any dispute respecting the liinits of a parish, tne 
first appeal is to the bishop. Then there is an. appeal fropi hiia . 
decision to the Metropolitan, and from him to the Pope ; but 
in those matters, appeals are seldom or never made,, ajid if 
made, not countenanced, for they are only what we call the ' 
causae nuyores that are refered to Rome, or about which ap*- 

f^als are properly made to Rome. And in. such cases tne . 
ope may summon the attendance of any witnesses.; but to. [ 
enforce their attendance is another thing ; the practice of the 
court of Rome in such cases, when testimony is required, al- 
ways is, to appoint a commission here to take evidence, and to 
transmit the evidence to Rome. 

How far the Pope, or his legate, can grant a. dispensation . 
to a graduate at any university, — at.Maynoothfor instance, or/ 
at any other college, to take his degree at an earlier period, 
than the common forms of the university allow, I do not know^ 
I think the granting degrees, is a privilege generally derived ' 
from the King, and not from the Pope, outside the territories^ 
of the Pope himself ; he has granted to religious orders the 
power of granting what we call a degree of master in theo- 
logy, a rank which is equal to that of doctor for instance ; but 
except this, I have known of no case where the Pope has, for 
the last four centurieSy granted to any corporation or indivi- 
dual a power to confer degrees, so that the exercise of that 
right on the part of the Pope, is, in some measure,* obsolete; 
and I can scarcely inform the Committee, what he can or can-, 
not do upon the subject, at present; but I can with great safety^ 
say, that the Pope is not disposed torevive a practice which prp^ 
bably lie could not^ were he so disposed^ bring into use. Nor do I 
apprehend, in the case of Catholic emancipation being granted, 
and the Catholics being thereby placed on the same footing 
with Protestants, as regards civil rights in Ireland, that that 
would make any difference in the ecclesiastical state of Ireland* 
There is a material difference between a missionary country, 
and one governed by a regularly constituted hierarchy ; our 
church in Ireland is of the latter description, and hot of the 

fojrmer ; but our business with Rome, for th^ sake of conVe^ 
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idMfd and disp&tchy is trawiaeted through the eongreffatloii 
Jto propmpanaa Fiie^ which watches over the missionary 
MOBlries and their interests ; but except that our business is 
ao tranaactedy and Ireland thereby treated like a missionary 
oountry, I see no reason why it should be so considered either 
at Rome, cqr by ourselves. We, in a word, do not consider 
ttur country as a missionary country, such, for instance, a9 
Bngl$Ad is, for we have a regularly constituted church.-*- 
Therefore it is not at all upon the ground of those transactions 
Ming en, as if Ireland was a missionary country, that the 
Pope has the nomination of the bishops in Ireland ; it is be- 
eavse the right of presenting was vested in a family which is 
e^tinot, and then the Pope, as the supreme head of the churchy 
too^ to himself this right, which was, as it were, in abeyance^ 
fad aets upon it in the appointment of bishops, since the extinc- 
tton of that family ; for we do noij and cannot recognize in a 

Srinee, or in any number of persons professing a religion dif- 
^fent from our own, a right to preseiit to ecclesiastical bene- 
flees, if you call them so, or to offices having attached to them 
the care of souls. But in case of Catholic emancipation bein^ 
gl«nted, the Irish clergy would be extremely glad and ready 
to promote any arrangement being made with the court of 
Rome, by which the nomination to the benefices in Ireland 
might become purely domestic ; provided that such domestic 
appointment did not exclude, what we consider as essential to 
^hp Catholicism, namely, the right of the Pope to give institU" 
Hon t0 our Mehopsy as he does ifor instance in France, to the 
Catholic bishops there. 

As to the question, whether the Catholic clergy feel any phjec* 
|l(>n tean arrangement being made, by which they might receive 
a salliFy for the performance of their ecclesiastical duties, is 
what I cannot take upon my^ielf to answer. I could not make 
known to the Committee, the sentiments of the clergy as a 
body, or even of many of them as individuals ; but I can tell 
what I think myself upon the subject : I should be adverse to 
the receiving of any emolument or compensation whatever 
fr6m the Crown; and I should prefer receiving the slender 
support wMch I receive at present from the people whon\ I 
serve; but if his Majesty's government, or those through 
trhoae lavoUrable exertions the Bill for our emancipatioa 
Height be carried forward, were to require^ as a condition^ that 
I would receive such bounty as His Maiesty might be pleased 
graciously to confer upon me, I should not refuse it if such 
refusal would be an obstacle to the passing of such Bill ; but 
w«re I to choose for myself, I should prefer not receiving it. 
i would beg also io give the Committee to understand, that 1 
Ufould notyfor any consideration whatever^ receive a stipend 
or a meaps of support, which it would be in the power &fHU. 
Mafeaty^e government to give or withhold. If I were to re- 
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Mife anytliiit^, I sltd^ld expect It wonld be |nreii, ftnd Hurt I 
ivoold liaTe a right' to reeeire it, as long w I comparted my,* 
self loyaQy and peaceabl j as it becomes a subject. 

Wben I say loyally, and in proper obedience to the laws. 
Hie Committee if ill conclude I mean, unless I were couTlcled 
by some legal eourt of miseonduct. 

I hare stated, that the power of anpointing to bishoprics 
in Ireland, resided In the Stuart family ; that power came to 
the Stuart flunlly.in the same manner as in most of the other 
royal femilies or jBurone. Orig^ally in the CathoUc church, 
bishops were elected by the people and clergy cox^ointty j 
afterwards those assemblies became scenes of riot unA tumultj, 
and the rig^t of election was confined to the clergy alone ; 
the clergy ttien being a numerous body, Intrirues and cabals, 
and those other faults which human nature is uable to in etery 
class and description of men^ produced muCb evil, and hence, 
ihe, election of bishops was confined to chapters ; those chimm 
fers ih time also became seats of Mriaue, and kings were 
anxious to get into iheir onm hands the patrange of the church : 
hence they entered into treaties or conconJats generally 
tbroughout Burope with the Pope, that they should have a 
right of sending a Cfmge ^eUreio chapters, recommending a 
pertain person to them to be elected by tnem, and diey the sove- 
reigns agreed at the same time with the Pope that he shoul4 
give institution to such person, he being fit and proper, as th^ 
chapter had elected, ujpon the royal recommendatioh. Xi| 
^ajigement of tii}s, or of a similar nature, exists in aln^ost 
every country ta Europe ; and it existed in Ireland in the time 
of the Stuarts and Tudors. 

But the Catholic clergy iq Ireland, never recognize that 
right in any Protestant sovereign whatever, in point of (kct 
it was only recognised in the person of James the Second,— rof 
all the Stuarts. 

It is a right like all others ; whether we call it a right de« 
T)ved JSrpm the law^ or a right derived from usetge or compact^ 
which ceases by disuse; and if by a supposition, which ip 
ifierely possible, the king upon the thrpne were to be a Ca- 
tholic, I do not think, that therebv this right ^ formeriy residing 
in \A% predecessors hemg CutholU^^ would accrue to him; \ 
think it has been hst by disuse, but it is a right, however, 
which a Catholic sovereign could easily obtain, by treating 
with the Pope. 

The riffht of appointing to the Roman Catholic bishoprics 
of Ireland, I think was exercised by James the Second, and 
also by Mary, previous to the accession of the Stuarts. I 
cannot state the instances, because I refer to the history of 
the churchi at that particular period x and without doing sq, 
I might fi^l into an error \ but I a^ ^uite confident the right 
^sided in him, and I should have no hesitation in saying. 
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tbat it was exercuied by him in more instances than one , 
during the entire of his rdign. From the period of his acoes^^ 
sion till the time of his expulsion from Ireland. 

At the time he was head of the church of England, he might 
nlsohaTe had a right to present to the sees of the church in 
Ireland ; hut he would not become the head of our church, by * 
haying a right to direct the chapter to elect a certain indivi- 
dual to be instituted as bishop by the Pope, and moreover, 
not only himself, but his son after his abdication, exercised 
practicsdly that right, which the Catholic church still admit-, 
ted to reside in him, and recommended whilst in France, in- 
dividuals to the Pope, which individuals 'were appointed to 
bishoprics in Ireland ; I could name, but I should rather not^ 
unless the Committee required it, the last bishop who was ap-^ * 
pointed by the Pope to a see in Ireland, at the express re- 
commendation of tiie late Pretender. In making any arraiq^e- 
ment for domestic appointment, I would contemplate such 
election to be made by a certain portion of the clergy .of the - 
diocese in which such vacancy occurred; but I would also 
require the concurrence of the metropolitan and sui&a^an 
biishops of the province in which the vacancy happened to 
exist. . I would beg to explain myself ; I fear I cannot do it 
as satisfactorily as I could wish. I would not like that the, 
election to a vacant see should rest with the metropolitan and 
the suffiragan bishops of the diocese alone, nor would I like 
that it should be vested in the clergy of the vacant diocese, to 
the exclusion of the metropolitan and the suffragan bishops ; 
but I would desire that such election should .originate with a 
certain class of the clergy of the vacant diocese, ^uid that 
before it would be sent forward to the court of Rome, that the 
metropcditan and suffragan bishops should have concurrence 
in it in a certain way. 

It might likewise be advisable, under that aiTangement, to 
. retain the office of coadjutor to the bishop, if, by the arrange- 
ment, the coadjutor should be elected in the same manner as 
the bishop, on the vacancy of the see. In which case he would 
succeed to the vacant prelacy, upon the . demise of the priii? 
cipal, as a matter of right^ because the bull of his appoint- 
ment to his coadjutorship would go, ^^ We. appoint you bishop 
of such a place in partibMS^"* as we call it (that is in some 
country where Christianity formerly flourisheo, but where inr 
fidelity now prevails) cum jure successionis ; so that his elec- 
tion to the coadjutorship would secure to him the succession, 
upon^e demise of the person to whom he would be appointed 
coadjutor. The coadjutors at present are bishops in partibus 
Jidelium, but with the right of succession. 

. Supposing after the election of a coadjutor,, it. should sp 
happen, in some individual case, that the coa^utor should 
piisconduct himself, l^ld that to such a de^ee^ tl^t hi the 
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ofMiiioii of the orifpnal electors he should be oinfit for the p|re« 
liicyi his right of succession would still be absolute, and urith* 
out any controul on their part ; but if he committed a canoni- 
cal fault, he could be tried for it, and be remoTed from his 
right of succession, as he could be removed from his see. 

Theirial of a bishop is one of the causae majores mentioned 
in the Council of Sardis, and should be referred to the see o£ 
Rome. That council was held some thirty or more years 
after the first Council of Nice, and it decreed that flie causm 
majores should not be definitively settled without the concur* 
renee of the Pope, whenever such concurrence was thought 
necessary by any of the parties who happened to be agg^eved ; 
those causae majores included cases where the faith was con- 
cerned or heresy broached, and also criminal accusations of 
bishops ; so that when a bishop is accused of any crime, in 
the first case, if he be a suffiagan, the charge can be preferred 
before his metropolitan ; he can appeal from the metropolitan, 
formerly he could make such appeal to the provincial council, 
but as now provincial councils are seldom or never held, he 
can appeal from the metropolitan directly to the Pope ; and 
that usage has visited in the Catholic church from the begin* 
ning, and was 'decreed at Sardis, a little afier the middle of 
the fourth century, and still holds good, and the evidence by 
which the person in that situation would be affected, would 
be remitted from Ireland to Rome, and taken upon oath. 

And supposing a party summoned before the tribunal of the 
first instance, if it may be so called, in Ireland, refused to take 
an oath, we have no remedy, we are obliged to call in a magis- 
trate, and request of him to administer an oath to the witness 
whom we wish to examine, and when he has done so, the 
witness is interrogated either through the magistrate, or by 
one of us. 

Supposing the witness were a member of the Roman Ca* 
iholic church, I cannot say he would be subjected to any ec- 
clesiastical censure, for demurring to the jurisdiction of the 
court ; but there is some remedy, whereby a witness can be 
obliged to give testimony in a bishop* s court, what it is, as 
settkd'bythe law and usage of the Catholic church, I do not 
at present recoHect. 

Isefore any arrangement, which provided for the domestic 
appointment of the Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland, could 
be carried into full efiect, the consent of the see of Rome 
would be necessary ; because the see of Rome at present has 
the right to appoint, and any modification of that right could 
not of course be made, without the concurrence of the see of 
Rome. At the same time the Roman Catholic priests of Ire- 
land ^ve it in their power to give a conditional consent to 
such an arrangement ; the condition being, that the consent 
pf t^^ see of Kpmc should be subaec|[uently obtainedt 
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The domestie amuiffemait wmdd be one wherelyy tbe l^opii 
would bind himself 1»rough a treaty^ to give Instltittloo. te 
sveh ilt person as would be canonically elected by the persons 
named in such treaty. Suppose there was a ooncordat, epa- 
bling certain persons in Ireland to elect a bishop to a Tacant 
see, the Pope by agreeing to 9uoh concordat, engages to giv^ 
institution to all persons who may hereafter be electea by 
such electors as are therein defined, provided the person 
elected possesses the necessary qualifications for a bishop, and 
be duly elected. I should not think the consent of the Pope 
absolutely necessary before any arrangement was made for a 
payment by the state, of the Roman Catholic prelates and 
priestfapod, for that is a matter of discipline with which he 
nas nothing to do ; we can receive war support fr&m any pn^ 
that fives it to us, and of course we eould receive it from his 
Msjesty out of the goods of the state. Ev^i supposing thq 
receipt of a provision from the state, were accompanied, as ^ 
must be, by an abandonment of any claim upon the parish- 
ioners, it would be possible to abandon that claini upon the 
parishioners, without the consent of the Pope. 

But there are offerings made at marriages, baptisms, and at 
the burial of the dead, which are a usage of the church $o 
ancient, that I do think the clergy would not resign them ; 
those at present are much higher than they need be, and though 
they are called voluntary, they are not, strictly speaking so ; 
those however, are nV)t the only or the principal dues or coi|r 
tributions by which the clergy are supported, there are other 
contributions given individually by the parishioners, which 
constitute the chief support of the priesthood. The contri- 
butions of this latter kind could be given up by the clergy, 
without consulting any one, and even the voluntary oblations 
at marriages and baptisms could, in my opinion, be relin- 
quished by them ; but those Is^tter, I think they would not 
relinquish, because they are as old almost as cjkristianitf 
itse^ and they exist in every church cf whatsoever Und^ in 
every nation with which I happen to be acquainted. But the 
other dues, the individual contributions from the parishioners 
at stated times of the year, could be given up, it would be de. 
sirable that they should be given up, and the clcrgj might give 
them up without any reference or conmiunication whatever 
upon the subject, with Rome. 

I do not think it would be desirable^ in any event, to reofdt 
fees upon the performance of the rites of the church, — ^uppn 
baptisms, marriages, and the burial of the dead. I would re- 
tain them, because they are a universal custom '^ and I do not 
see why our church should be the only one in the world that 
would give up trifling contributions, which are given in ^rery 
other churcb throughout Christendom. 

Those contributions^ of which I laist spoke^ are regulated 
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^Uffljr t)t iisaM; they are sometimes defined Inr a statute 
made by the bishop ; tot instance, in the diocese In which I 



should best consult for the character and interest of the clergy 
by reducing them in some degree, to rule ; I therefore regu* 
lated what they should be in most cases, and the manner in 
which they should be collected ; In order also to prevent any 
thing like harsh treatment of the poor by the clergy, I pro« 
hibited, under pain of suspension, any clergyman nrom with* 
l^lding his ministry from any person, rich or poor, on account 
of dues or emoluments ; so that the office of the priest n^ust 
first be discharged, and then the individual gives what is pre* 
scribed by usage, or by the letter of the statute. 

The payment in all the parishes in the diocese, of which I 
am the Koman Catholic prelate, is uniform } when I say uni« 
form, I should say there is a kind of scale, because the poor 
man pays nothing, the man in better circumstances pays some- 
thing, and the man whose condition is still more improved^ 
^ves a little more. 

If temporalities (by which is meant a pecuniary provisloq. 
payable by the Crown) were attached to Roman Catholic sees^ 
and to Roman Catholic parishes in Ireland, it would be incon- 
sistent with the doctrine or discipline of the Roman Catholio 
church, to admit any interference on the part of the Protestant 
sovereign of this country in the appointments. That arrange- 
ment, would in my opinion^ be inconsistent with the discipune 
of the Roman Catholic church, even if it had the sanction of 
the Pope. I think he would not sanction it ; but were ho to 
do $0, we should not agree to it; j^or my part ^ I would not : I 
should resign the office that I hold^ rather than assent to such 
a thing ; I would first remonstrate against it^ I would remon^ 
strate a second time against it^ ana \f this were not suffix 
dent to ward it off ^ J should certainly resign mg office; and I 
hope there is not a bishop in Ireland who woulanot (b ^A^ 
same^ 

I am aware, that arrangements of that nature, in cascf 
where there are temporalities attached to preferments in th0 
Roman Catholic church, but where the sovereign is not a 
member of that church, are admitted in some countries in 
Europe, though I do not know the nature of them exactly » I 
know there are some arrangements that seem to be of that 
kind, which have been lately entered into between the Popo 
and the Emperor of Russia, and also between the Pope and 
die King of Prussia, and I believe between the Pope and som^ 
of the lesser States in Germany, being Protestant ;; and also 
that there has been a treaty carried on lor some time, between 
the Pope and the King of the Netherlands, hating for Its oh* 
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ject such an arrangement as has been mentioned ; but snch 
treaty I beUeye at present is suspended, if not entirely broken ^ 
off. .1 am not acquainted with the circumstances of the Rus- 
sian empire, nor with those of the kingdom of Prussia, and 
therefore I can give no information as to the conduct of the 
Pope, in entering into such sirrangement ; but knowing the 
state of my own country, and having ttte religious feelingg 
that I have, though such an arrangement were to be considered 
practicable by the Pcpe, and even wise, I should find it m/y 
duty, as an individual, to act as I have mentioned. 

Were the soyereign of this realm a Catholic, I should be 
Tery averse to his having the appointment of bishops vested 
in him ; but his being of a different religion, makes me think 
that I could not consistently at all, with the principles of my 
religion, consent to his having any right to interfere directly 
or indirectly with the appointment of bishops. 

.When I am asked to explain the state of the law of the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland with respect to marriages; 
marriages have so many relations, that I cannot tell in what 
sense I am to answer that question. We have no authority 
whatever to dissolve a marriage ; once validly contracted, we 
recognize in no power on earth. Pope or Council, or the 
Church collective, any authority whatever, or power to 'dis- 
solve a marriage. In case of adultery, every bishop has the 
power, upon adultery being proved, to order a separation, 
quoad thorum et hahitationem ; but we neither have ourselves, 
nor do we recognize in the Pope, any power to dissolve a ' 
marriage, quoad vinculum ; that is, ' the bond of marriage, 
according to our belief, is indissoluble ; that is, it would be 
impossible, under any circumstances, for one of the parties to 
make a second valid marriage, the other party being still liv- 
ing. There is no power in the Pope to dispense with a law 
of God or of nature ; and we consider that the law of God 
renders marriage indissoluble. The Greek church, and the 
Church of England, hold that marriage can be dissolved when 
one of the parties commits adultery ; but the Catholic church 
holds that marriage, even by adultery, cannot be dissolved. 

I might here, perhaps, be allowed to explain to the Com- 
mittee how far the Bill, which is quite familiar by the name of 
the Burial Bill, which passed last session, has been carried 
into effect in the diocese where I live. There has not been 
leave sought for from the Protestant rector, to have the fune. 
ral rites performed, except in one instance, and there the 
permission was applied for by the father of the deceased, 
which father happened to be a Protestant ; but no Catholic 
clergyman, in the diocese where I live, has at any time applied 
to a Protestant rector for the permission, which the Act re- 
quires that hie should apply for ; and therefore I may say that 
tb^ bill has not^ in any one instance in that diocese^ had effect. 
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There is ^ery stronj^ objection, on the part of Roman Oatholic 
priests, to make that application to Protestant rectors, because 
the Catholic priest conceives, that upon giving notice to the 
sexton or person having charge of the burial ground^ that a 
corpse was to be interred^ he ought to have a right to go there 
and perform such service ; and he does consider, that his be- 
ing obliged to make application for leave to the Protestant 
rector to perform the funeral service^ and to have the Protes^^ 
tant rector fix the time when such service can be performed^ to 
be an act of submission on his part from ii?hich his feelings 
recoil. The Act, however, I think, might very easily be so 
amended as to meet the views of all parties. At present we 
do not perform any burial-service in the burial-place. The 
service for the dead we perform in the chapel, or sometimes in 
the house of the deceased, and then the. corpse is taken to the 
burial-ground, and interred without any ceremony. How- 
ever, when the grave is about to be closed, if there be a cler- 
gyman present, he recites a short psalm, with a prayer; and 
if there be no clergyman present, one of the laity does this. 
We do not now, nor did we at any time, perform the burial* 
service ; it is merely a common prayer that we recite. Ido 
not conceive the right to perform the burial-service in th^ 
church-yard, and the right to perform the marriage-service in 
the church, stand upon the same footing. Our marriages in 
Ireland need not be performed in the church by a Protestant 
clergyman ; we can perform them when and where we please. 
Therefore with us, in our common ideas, the one thing and 
the other are not naturally joined together, nor do we natu- 
rally make a comparison between them ; but we do conceive 
that the rector of the parish has a just and reasonable right to 
his church, and that he can exclude from it, or admit into it, 
such persons only as he thinks proper, except such as have an 
established right to go there ; but rve conceive that every 
Christian in the parish has a right to be buried in the parish 
church^yard ; and we conceive, that as the friends of the de^ 
ceased have a right to inter his corpse there, tJuzt they should 
also have a right to perform, either by themselves or their cler^ 
gyman, suchfuneral rites as their faith would approve of. It 
is very true, that I have the power, as a Roman Catholic pre- 
late, to consecrate any ground for the purpose of burial, and 
have exercised it in many instances ; however, I should rather 
much that the Funeral-service Bill were so mitigated as to 
meet our views, that a new line of distinction, as it were, 
ihig^ht not be drawn between Protestants and Catholics ; for, 
though I liave consecrated some church-yards, I abvays did 
so with reluctance and pain, because I thought I was thereby 
keepuig open the separation, which was too wide, between 
men whom I would be most anxious to see united, both whilst 
living, and even after death. I have not found that there wa« 
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ft greater dispositioE on the part of the Catholic inhabitavti 
to bury their dead in the church-yard of the parish churchy 
eveu though they could not have the advantage of the religious 
service of the church there, than to avail ^emselves of the 
consecrated ground. They have a strong partiality for burying 
their dead in the place vrhere their ancestors also Ue ; but^ as ix^ 
our church there is a practice of praying for the dead, and as our 
newIv'Consecrated grounds are always adjoining chapels^ 
people find a consolation in buryiog their dead in them, be» 
cause when they go to assist at mass, tbey can also pray for 
the souls of their friends who are interred thereabouts ^ so 
that one feeliug as it were counteracts the other, and yon 
scarcely know which the people would prefer. 

I have before stated, that I thought the Burial Bill might 
be modified so as to meet the views of both parties ; a^id with 
the leave of the Committee I will state how at present we are 
required by the Burial Bill to obtain from the rector permisr 
aion to have the burial service performed, and he is to fix the 
time when it is to be performed ; this is attended with great 
inconvenience ; in the first place the clergyman might not he 
at home, or if at home, he might not be prepared to give an 
answer ; and in the second place, if he were not an agreeable 
man, (and unhappily in Ireland individuaU qf everp class aM4 
fersuawm are smnetimes in HI humour with each other J j he 
might fix a time which would be very inconvenient. All tlds 
could be remedied, if we were entitled by law to bury our 
dead in the churoh-yard, by giving notice to the sexton or 
person having the care of the church-yard, suppose tweire 
hours, or any reasonable time before the interment* It might 
also be enacted, that we should not bury our dead there during 
the time of divine service, or for some time before it or after 
it ; that simple regulation would make the Bill, in my opini<Hi 
ferfectbf acceptaUe to the Catholics ; nor do I think it woitld 
trench in any way upon the rights or preroaatives or hono9irs 
§lf the Protestant clergy. I would, not be disposed to leave a 
Negative to the Protestant rector ^ because I conceive all the 
parishioners have a r^fht to be interred in their parish chwrchr 
gard, It was the practice in Ireland, for the funeral ^f a 
RiMaan Catholic, even of the lowest class, to be attended by 
a very great number of his relatives and friends ; at present 
tfie people are throwing aside some of their ancient usages, 
.and, amongst the rest, that of attending wakes and funerals 
in great numbers, though the attendance is still considerable. 

Although I would not be disposed to leave any Negative to 
the clergyman, as a matter of right, to refuse permission to 
perfcmn the service of the Catholic church in the eUurch-yard, 
s^ as I before said, I would have no objection to leave him a 
negative m point of time^ seeing that two burial services, one 

Ffoteatm Md the other Cathplic^ mgki eo»e at tbo 
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nomrat ; or there mig^t be some . other fod reason \vh; the 
service snould not be performed at the time demanded, pro* 
Tided he expressed a cause ; because then it ivQuld appeart 
that the right was not resorted to through a motive of causine 
inconvenience, but through one of re^ necessity. But as I 
conceive a right to exist on the part of the parishioners of 
being buried Qiere» when this right is to be at all limitedp I 
should Uhe^ that the reason why it would be so limited^ were 
dearly expressed by the person putting the limitation. On the 

J^art of the Irish peasantry, there is a strong attaclmient in 
he minds of many Roman Catholics,^ to particular burial 
grounds; but I think, in general, those are not burial grounds 
attached to churches where service is actually performed. 

I have not heard that in any one case the Catholic eler|;y^ 
in other parts of Ireland were not satisfied with performing; 
the burial service in their own chapel, or in the house of the 
deceased} and wherever impediments were thrown in their 
way^ or confusion created, it was upon their reciting the 
prayers that I mentioned before, at the time of the interment^ 
vid not upon their attempting to perfcnm the burial service, 
which I believe truly they do not attempt to perform in any 
part of Ireland. 

On those occasions, the Catholic clergy wear no kind of 
vestments, or clericsd dress ; they appear in short clothes, 
such as I now wear, or in clothes very like to them. When 
we do perform the funeral service according to the rite of our 
own church, we (that is olerffymen), wear a black sutan, with 
a white surplice over it, and over that a stole. Nor have t 
ever heard of any instance, where the clergy have claimed a 
right of entering the church, for the celebration of a funeral^ 
or, in instances where the corpse of a Catholic was to be in- 
terred within the church, in a vault for instance, or within the 
<shurch, as is the case with manv families where the Catholic 
<^lergyman has claimed a right oi reciting the psalm or hymn, 
according to the usage of his own church, within the church, 
or where the time of the celebration of divine service, accord-* 
ing to the Protestant rite, has been chosen as the time also 
for a celebration of a Catholic funeral in the church-.yard. 

In case of a Bill of Divorce passing, to enable a Cathdio 
to mariy again, I would consider it as valid, according to the 
law of the country ; and I would consider the issue of such 
marriage as entitled to such property as n|ight devcdve upon 
them ; and I would do all in my power, as a clergyman, to 
preserve such rights to them ; but I would not consider the 
children of such marriage legitimate in the ecclesiastical 
sense. * 

In case an arrangement were made by the government, for 
paving Stipends to the Catholic clergjr, on the nnderstaadfaiff 

m tE^ regttbtioas mentioned by me in a former unwer^^I 
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lliiiik liie ][^reiates might be called on or inTited iff make such 
regulations for their clergy, as Tf ould preyent the latter from 
collecting or requiring, or receiving stich contributicms as 
have been mentioned, always excepting burial fees, ofierings 
at baptisms and marriages, because the Catholic prelates will 
have it in their power to make it obligatory on their clergy not 
to require, and even not to receive such contributions ; but I 
can also add, that if the Catholic prelates neglected to make 
such regulations, the people, seeing that the clergy had a suffi* 
cient maintenance without their contributions, would withhold 
such contributions from them, not universaUv but generally. 
I cannot say how far the whole of the Cfatholic prelates 
would think it right to make such a regulation. I can only 
speak for myself ; I would think it right to do so, and I would 
do so. At the same time I do not think that, in the eye of the 
Roman Catholic church, it would be competent to the legis- 
lature to enact, that no such offerings should be made. 

This is a question of church discipline, which I think ought 
to be reserved for the prelates of Ireland. 
« I mentioned, when before spoken to of the stipend, that (I 
spoke only as an individual), I myself would not receive any 
stipend whatever, unless it was secured to me by law ; I 
would think it therefore a matter of regulation which onght 
not to be made by law, but which ought to be made through 
the other medium I have been just speaking of 

It might be allowed that an information might be laid before 
the usual courts of law, of such offerings being received by' 
any Catholic clergyman, and on such charge being proved,' 
that the stipend should be withheld ; but I think it would not 
be a good way of proceeding in the matter, because the other 
mode is very simple, and would be very effectual. 

It is difficult to say whether the dues on baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals, in their amount, are voluntary or otherwise ; 
there is- almost in every diocese in Ireland, a sum fixed more 
by usage than by a positive regulation ; as to the sum to be' 
paid when a marriage is celebrated, a pauper pays nothing at 
all; a person in little better circumstances pays, for instance, 
hs, ; one a little more advanced in circumstances, may pay IO9. 
very often 16«. drf. sometimes a guinea; I do not know that 
in any diocese in Ireland, any person, of whatsoever rank he 
may be, whether rich or poor, can be obliged, by usage, to 
pay more than a guinea ; but it often happens that an opulent 
person being married, gives more than that to the priest; or 
he can withhold all, if be pleases. 

The^ income of a Catholic priest is derived from contribu- 
tions by individuals residing within his parish, at particular 
stated seasons of the year, twice in the year. - 
; The sum at each period is not defined ; take for instance, 
the head of a family who is a fanner, suppose, and whose fa-' 



mily may consist of six or eight persons, all of whom are to 
be attended by the priest, sach farmer pays an English shi). 
liiig, which is thirteen-penee in Ireland ; sometimes he gives 
two shillings, and if he be a person in better circumstance^^ 
that is, wealthier and more sul^tantial, he may give 10s. about 
Christmas, and 10^. also at Easter ; there are very few who 
give more. 

The Catholic prelates are paid by holding one parish, some- 
timea two ; and we employ clergymen to p^orm the ordinary 
duties in those, we ourselves labouring to assist them as muck 
as we can. Besides that, we receive from each clergyman in 
the diocese, once a year, a certain contribution ; for instance, 
I hold parishes, one in Carlow, and the other in Tullow, in 
the county of Carlow; I heep three curates employed in each 
6f those parishes, whom I am obliged to pay, and the little 
that remains after they are supported, I receive myself; in ad- 
dition to that at Easter or thereabout, I receive from each of 
the parish priests in the diocese, I think about three guineas, 
and from each of the curates about one, and the sum total of 
my income derived from those sources is generally between 450/1 
and 500/. a year ; at the same time, I may be permitted to 
jstate to the Committee, that the income of a bishop is charged 
ivith very heavy incumbrances, considering its quantity, for 
lamobUged to contribute to every charitable institution, to 
assist in the erection and supporting of schools, to feed a con^ 
siderable number of the poor ^ and in fact, if it were not for 
some help which I occasionally receive from friends, I could 
not afford to keep a house or a servant ; however, there are a 
greater number of poor living about me than about most 
others, and my income is not so considerable as that of many 
Other bishops in the kingdom. 

The same mode of paying the bishops I believe is adopted 
in nearly all parts of Ireland, except that in some dioceses, 
particularly in the south of Ireland, the bishops receive some- 
thing like a contribution from the priest, out of the fees he 
receives at marriages ; there is no such usage, however, in 
the diocese where I live, or in that of Dublin or Ossory. 

I believe the amount of fees paid on marriages, in the other 
dioceses, as far as I am informed, is the same as that which 

{revaUs in my own; but in the dioceses in the south of 
reland, besides the marriage fees, there is a usage of what 
they call A Wedding Cake. The nature of this usage is, that 
a cake is distributed in small pieces amongst the people who 
assist at the wedding, and each person makes an offering when 
he receives the cake : this sometimes amounts to a consider- 
able sum, at other times it is very trivial ; but we have no 
such thing among us, excepting a few parishes ; it is chiefly 
confined to the south of Ireland, but where it prevails, it is a 
soarce of very considerable emolument. 1 have heard that in > 
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iMiiy instaoees the amount is Teiy considerable* The greateat 
amount that I bave ever heard was 40/. 

1*116 fees on a burial vary. In some instances there is an 
office celebrated for the repose of the soul of the deceased^ 
this office in my diocese cannot be celebrated unless at least 
six clergymen attend, then the parish priest is entitled to get 
Ih and each of the assistant priests 10«., and if the person be 
poor only one priest attends to perform the service ; at each 
service he generally gets lO^*, and if it be the parish priest 
half a guinea and sometimes 15s. 

I conceive the parish priest receives the larger part of l^is 
income from the Christmas and Easter fees. I have not cal- 
culated the average income of a parish priest in my diocese; 
but I have classed the parishes, and I have caused a return tQ 
be made to me of the income to each ; there were some larjfe 
parishes in the diocese^ all of whicbj except one or two, halcf 
become vacant since my appointment^ and those I have di- 
mded; there are then at present, I believe, four parishes where 
the priesf s income is aoout 4002. a year ; there are, as I re« 
collect, (I may be mistaken) fourteen parishes where th^ 
parish priesVs income exceeds 2002. by something.; in all the 
other parishes of the diocese I think it is less, and may 
amount to from lOOL to 2002. There are forty^two parishes 
in all. 

The appointment to a Roman Catholic pmrish is arranged ' 
ibns ; — Wnen the incumbent dies, the bishop has the powcsT of 
appointing any priest of the diocese to succeed to him ; wt 
have two classes of clergymen, the one are the incumbentsr of 
parish pries tSy and the other the coadjutors or assistant 
priests ; when a parish becomes vacant, if it be a place where 
we wish a man of experience and information and pious habits 
of life to reside, and that we have not a person of this de- ^ 
scription amongst the curates,, we take him from some other 
parish where he has eiiewn himself to be possessed of llioae 
qualities, and we appoint him to the vacant living ; hft if jt 
he a, pmsh where a person not specially gifted is neeestairy^ 
we take from amongst the curates some man who has lahoiuwA 
twc sevfe* al y ears, and whose morals have been gooc^ and \Ao 
has a capacity f!eur giving instruction in pufolie, and place hioldb 
there ; but ff a curate shmild at anp time have been imm^al 
arn^ be capable (^ preachings «^ leave him in the rasdn ^ 
C CRATS aU his lifetime. 

S«]^>osing (|n arrangeiyient were made for the payment, by 
the State^ of the Roman Catholic Priesthood^ it, would pnK» 
h^y be desirable to haye a gradation of salary ; but I tUnk 
that gradatmn should not so much ho made acoordingto ihe: 
extent ef the parish, and th^ duties to he performed^ as tor the 
parish having within it a town, or being a ^Uee wh«re e maft> 
of better iiloonMiiQn^ aqd of mtfii^e i^prQVod li^ta shAuid 
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mA€ ; ikoBe whd live la towns are exposed ifi more esmeme^ fte 
tliey OMut dress better; they must pay a high rent for a f6« 
sideace^ and they are obliged occasionally to enieriain thnr^ 
brother cUrgymem or oilwr$^ coming thai wmg ; and therefore 
they require a lurger income. Now it may be, that in a eoim« 
try party supposing a mountainous tract, the parish is of' 
greater extent, and requires more lahorioos duties to be per** 
^raaed; but here, the priest is yery retired ; the priest is eX** 
nosed to little or no expense ; and though hfe has more duty, 
ne is a ansa of less conspicuous character, and one whom I 
should postpone to the other description of persons; there' 
should ue a classification of them, but that classification should' 
not be regulated by the extent of the parish and th« duty to be 
performed, but by the local situation of the town or place. 
Supposing that classification to be established upon the' 

Srinciple wUch I have last adyerted to, still I think U would 
e absolutely necessary to leaye to the bishop of the diocese, 
the exclusiye determination as to transferring an indiyidual 
from One paridi that stood low in the classification, to an- 
other that stood higher in the amount of salary, unless ail^ 
subordination were done away, as well as all power of reward* 
ing merit and good morals ; for unless the Catholic church 
Vf&pe in some degree republicanized, it would be necessary te^ 
liaye a power left in the bishop, I cannot say vested in him^ 
because he now has it, to translate individuals, excluding all 
Interference, direct or indirect, on the part of the Crown or 
State. The Crown would be annoyed if it were to be occupied 
wiUi the litde detail of our business ; this detail would not bef 
worth looking after, and would be very troublesome ; besides^' 
it would be impossible for any man in the goyemment to be ao*^ 
quainted with the private life of individuals, or to know whtf 
was fit or who was unfit to foe appointed; for instance, I had^ 
whilst professor of theology, the care of educating thegreatet^ 
part of the clerggmen of the diooeBej and I am stitl obliged t& 
enquire into their theological hnomiedge^ to ascertain the mtm^ 
ner in which they discharge their duties ; to receive the reporio 
qf the rural vicars ^ as to their morais and conduct; so that I 
hnmo as intimatelg the l^e and habits ^ and conduct j qfe^ery fit- 
dividual qf the clergy under mcy as a father can be acquainted 
mdththe life and habits of hie oum son. It is this Imoujledge 
which enables me to place each qf them in that situation fo^ 
^vAirA he is partieularly adapted ; and it must be very clear to 
the Committee, that no government ^ or agent of govemn^ntp 
could haye this information; and therefore no such agent 
could be as competent as I am to appoint these men to places 
or offices. And here I should advert to the two classes of 
priests we employ ; the one are parish |>riests, the other are 
coadjutors ; we have an arbitrary power in us to remove front 

Ins eiAMtion n cnrete^ but we cannot suspend him without ai 
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ctttonieal cause ; that 10, we cannot take from him the right of 
saying mass, unless upon cause shewn ; but the parish priests 
hsLwe a title to thebr omee, and from that oiBce we cannot re- 
move them, unless upon a charge, defined by law, being proyed 
against them, and then we pass sentence upon them, and either 
reprimand them, suspend them for a time, or suspend them al- 
together. That cause is tried by the bishop. And in my 
<minion, every reason for making tiie provision for the clergy 
^ the Roman Catholic church inalienable, applies to the 
smallest parish in Ireland ; unless you exempt the parochial 
olergy, in some degree, from the authority of the inshop, to 
which they are now subject, you should make their receiving 
such salary depend upon their bringing with them to the per. 
son who pays them, a certificate from the bishop ; that I would 
think) indispensible ; and except in that respect, the provision 
should, in my opinion, be inalienable in every parish. When 
I say^ that the salary should be irrevocable, I mean as attach- 
ed to the station. 

That portion of the priests income, at present derived from 
the fees upon marriage, baptism, and burial, in the case of the 
largest living in my diocese ; for instance, the income of which 
is 400/. a year, would be about lOOZ. a year, which I think 
would not be advisable to abolish by a law, accompanying the 
payment of the Roman Catholic clergy ; but I am convinced 
Hlose fees would be greatly reduced, if there were a provision 
made for the clergy, because the people then seeing that the. 
clergy had a support, would give something upon those occa- 
sions, but that something would be very small. For instance at 
mairiages, the greater part of the people at present give some--' 
thing ; but I am sure, if there were a provision for die clergy^ 
and that the people saw they were not totally dependant upon 
^liose contributions, there are only the wealthy portion of them 
who would give any thing at marriages. The same I might 
say of baptisms ; and also, with some degree of limitation, of 
funerals. So that in that parish, where the fees derived from 
baptisms, funerals, and marriages, may have amounted, during 
the last year, to 100/. I am very confident, that if a provision 
for the clergy were made, those contributions would be di- 
minished by one-half. 

How far the certainty of the payment of the clergy by the 
state would induce the parish priest to be satisfied to receive 
a smaller income than that which he now is in the habit of col-' 
lecting, I do not consider myself at all competent to answer ; 
ibr on money matters, I am a very bad judge of other men^a 
feelings ; I feel no interest myself about money ; but I know, 
that of the Catholic clergy, there are some who do ; I should 
not like to answer for them; although in any arragement that* 
might be made, it must be left entirely discretionary to the 
party, whether he would receive it or wt^ yet the biahops could. 
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eompri ike clergymen to receive it indirectly, because the bi« 
shops could make a rule, such as I before mentioned^ prohibit* 
ing generally throughout their diocese, priests from receiying 
theindiyidnal contributions to which I before alluded ; and no 
priest could, after* such regulation had been made by the bi« 
shop, continue to receive it Mrithin his diocese, so that it would 
not depend upon the will of the priests. The bishop migbt, at 
the time he appoints to a living, appoint the new incumbent, 
upon the condition of his receiving this reduced income, which 
should be settled by legislative provision. And there is no 
doubt it would be a great relief for the peasantry to be relieved 
from a double impost, the payment of the cWgy of two per* 
anasions. 

. . The total number of parish priests and coadjutors in Ireland 
u, I believe, about one thousand of the former, and, at an aver* 
age« I should suppose that each of them has a coadjutor. In 
some parishes, the parish priest has no coadjutor, in othen, hm 
may have two. The parishes in the Roman Catholic church, 
generally speaking, are the same as those in the Protestant ; but 
not universally, by any means. There are various unions of 
parishes in the Catholic church. 

, I have never made a calculation as to the probable amount of 
expense that would accrue, in making this legislative provisioti, 
because I could not possibly know what it would oe in the 
contemplation of governinent to give to each ; I have never 
turned it in my mind, I have only heard it spoken of since | 
came to London. 

In filling up vacancies in parishes, the bishops select those 
of their diocese whom they diought the most deserving; they 
have a power of going out of their own diocese, but I have not 
known any case wherein they have exercised that power ; I 
should not consider myself at liberty to go out of the diocese 
where I live, because the clergymen officiating within the dio- 
cese consider, and I also consider, that they have a right to 
such livings as may happen to become vacant ; so that to bring 
a stranger, and to exclude them, would in my mind be unjust. 
They are designated for the dioceses at the time of their ordi. 
nation, which must be previous to their being appointed to 
serve in the capacity of coadjutors. I have not known in the 
diocese where I live, any priest to be appointed to a parish, till 
he had served for some time, I might say for some years, as 
curate. 

There is no chapter in my diocese ; but there are chapterg 
in many of the Catholic dioceses. The bishop names to all 
offices, except to that of dean. The Pope appoints to the 
office of dean ; but the office of dean is not attached to a par- 
ticular parish generally. 

In no case in Ireland have the bishops been nominated or 
appointed by the chapter alone ; but they have been recom«» 
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]ii«fi4«d ^J ^^^ mttropolitsa and s^ffiragaa Vish^yps of Uw pfte 
idpc^ in which the Taeancj existed. In othet cases, audi 
persons have been eleeted by the parish priests of the Tiicairt 
^ocese, and the metropoUtaa and suffragan btshopa eonenrred 
in the election ; in other plaees, they have been ;deoled by aQ 
Ike serving elergy of the vacant diocese ; and the person so 
elected by those dergymen, has afterwards been recommended 
by the bishops ; for instance, I was recommended to the See of 
Rome by the parish priests of the diocese in which I five, and 
by the metropolitan. and all his snffragans. In my case, the 
recommendation of the parish priests, of the metn^litan and 
all the sttlfragans, happened to oe* as it were, simultaneous ; dm 
metropolitan and suffragans resolved to recommend me to tte 
p«(pe, and this rescrikition they adopted and signed ; bat know- 
ing that the etorgy were about to assemblf , to elect a person, 
they kept ^ matter secret till such election did tak» placer 
the dergy assembled, and they also elected me ; their instm* 
mf^nt of elcctiml was placed in the hands of the metrom^tan ; 
he transmitted it to Rome, with that of himself aad soffiagans^ 
imd the appointment fc^lowed. 

When I state, that objection would be fek to any Intsr^ 
Ihrenoe of the state in the n<Hnination of Cathofie bishops^ 
^th^ directly or indirectly, I do not mean to say, that any ob« 
jettion of a similar kind would lie against making it imperativey 
ttat no bishop could be made in Ireland, except he received his 
nomination from cme or other of those bodies ; on the contrary, 
I should be glad of it. To reserve to the see of Rome the 
power of Institution only, in this way : In Ireland, they do not 
elect one only ; they transmit always to Rome the names of 
tbcee persons, so that the Pope has the power to choose be- 
tween them; the names of the persons elected are placed one 
after the other, on a piece of paper, and he has, in every in- 
stance, appointed the person whose name happened to be at 
the head of the list : however, 1 have stated before, that the 
Pope has the power to appoint, independent of that reoommen-* 
dation; but we would be glad, that the right which we now 
esercise, by courtesy or usage, we securMl to us by a ccm* 
csrdat. 

Thepresent Catholic primate in Ireland was, I believe re- 
commended to the see of Rome by every Catholie bishop in 
Irela,nd, except one. He was not a bishop in Irdand- before 
he was appointed; he had been at the Irish college at Sala-^ 
manca pre^ous to his appointment ; upon the breaking up of 
that establishment, he returned to Ireland ; and after he had 
been here between one year and two, (the see of Aimagh hap- 
pening to be vacant at that time,) the prelates in Ireland, with 
many of whom he was acquainted, considered him a very fit 
and proper person to fill that vacancy ; and aa they hM a 
meeting at tiiat time vfk Kilkenny, upon some business^ I b^ 
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Hete 16 protest aminflt a Rescript Which came from ftoine, 
AifHed by some officer th^re, called Quarantotti, with reference 
,to a negalire power in the Crown to appoint to bishoprics in 
Irehmd ; I think it was th^e^ I do not speak positively, that 
the bishops agreed io recommend Doctor Curtis as a proper 
person to fill the see of Armagh; and as there were some Di^ 
shops not then present, these were applied to, and they allowed 
their names to be affixed to the instrument ; it was upon that 
recommendation ttat the present Catholic primate was ap- 
pointed. 

' In that rescript Which I allude to. the power of the Crown 
to interfere with the nomipation of bishops was recognized aa 
BOt inconsistent with the discipline of the Catholic church; 
but it was recognized by a man who outstepped his authority, 
by tins Quarantotti, who was incompetent to decide upon a 
inatter of so much moment ; but though it had happened to have 
proceeded from higher authority in Rome, we would have 
acted as we did ; that is, ihe prelates would, for I was not 
then a bishop; they would have remonstrated as they did. 
But I have been a bishop, unhappily too long for my owii 
peace, namely, six years. 

The Committee will be pleased to understand that this re« 
script of Quarantotti^s did come from the see of Rome ; but 
ihe jP(fpe at thai time was prwmer in France^ and he vested 
his ^rituAljuri$diction in several individuals in Rome, first 
in one, and then provisionally in others ; so thai in case the 
first and second and third happened to be removed by the 
French from Rome, some person might remain to administer 
the affairs of the church. The first inmvidual, and I believe the 
liecond, who were entitled to do so, were repaoved by the 
French; this Quarantotti, who was an obscure individual at 
that time, happened to remain ; he had those powers, and 
began to exercise them, and not being at^all acquainted with 
o.nr affiiirs, gave this rescript, upon an application being made 
to him by some interested person ; and as soon as we received 
it, we protested against it. He was afterwards appointed 
Cardinal ; he had some merit with the Pope, but his appoint- 
ment was not the reward of his conduct towards us. I do not 
know what rank he held in the church at that time ; I believe 
he was what is called a Roman Monsignore ; he was attached 
io some collegiate church, or held some situation in a public 
office. Nor do I admit that the principle of that rescript has 
been acted upon in the concordats which have taken place be- 
tween the Pope and the Ih^te3tant states, or that it is a doc^ 
trine recognized by the see of Rome in treaties it has taade 
with the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, be. 
cause, I>eing ignorant of those treaties, and the provisions of 
them, I cannot say whether the principle was the same or noC 
The general principle in that rescript may be the interference 
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of a Protestant sovereign in the appoinlmeni of bishops; hut; 
circumstances affect principles, so as almost to change them in 
iheir operation ; I could not therefore recognize the principle^ 
because it may be so modified, as to be changed altogether in 
its operation, from what it would be, in the view we take of 
i^ as regards our own^country. 

I thixuL there might be great objections to making the ap* 
pointment to Roman Catholic prelacies in Ireland an elective 
appointment. And it is upon that account I hesitated so 
much to answer a question that was put to me, because know-> 
^lg well as I do, from the history of the church, the great evils 
wmch arise from the right of election beinff vested in bodies, 
if such a right of election were settled regiuarly by concordat^ 
it should 1^ liable to checks ; and in fact such as would de- 
scend very minutelv, both into the quality of the electors, and 
the number and description of them; but that is a matter 
which would depend upon the prudence of the persons arrang- 
ing such concordat, about which I might never be consulted^ 
therefore, feeline as I do, that it is a subject of great dii&culty, 
and one of which I myself would be scarcely able to treat, I 
should much rather withhold the opinions I entertain about it* 
The Committee, therefore, infer from my last answer, and from 
a former answer, that I think this arrangement could only be 
satisfactorily made by a concordat with £e Pope ; but I think 
such concordat could be most easily made ; and I should be 
most anxious that it were made, because it would secure to us 
always a domestic prelacy, and it would remove from us the 
possibility of the Pope ever interfering more than he now does 
in the appointments to our church. If I am asked whether I 
think that the Catholic church of Ireland is more or less inde- 
pendent of the Pope than other Roman Catholic churches ex- 
isting in other countries, I should say, I think we are more 
independent in a certain way, and more dependant in another* 
We are more independent, because the Pope does not at pre^ 
sent, and he could scarcely presume to nominate any one 
except such person as we recommend ; we are therefore very 
independent, because we have the election of our own prelates 
in our hands^ and it would be morally impossible to take from 
us that right* But we are more dependent than other 
churches, in another way; for instance, in the church, of 
France, the King has the appointment qf the. bishops, the 
Pope has only the power to give institution; there the church 
is national, the appointment being in the hands of the sove- 
reign. We are more dependant, therefore, than the French 
church, because the Pope has the naked right of appointing in 
our churchy without consulting us; and though I say it would 
l)e morally impossible for him to exercise that rights yet X 
think it an evil that he has it ; and his having it, makes our 
^phurch in that sense nwre dependant upon him than the church 



^ Vran/te 4$, became tiierfe the Popb is Miged to giee inatOm^ 
ti#» to the person iffound^, who ie recommended by the 
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In stating how far the Roman Catholic$ profess to obey the 
Pope, I should say the Catholic professes to obey the Pope in 
matters which regard his religious faith, and in those matters 
of ecclesiastical discipline which have already been defined by 
the competent authorities. But I beg leave to state, most im<* 
equivocally, that this obedience does not in the slightest de«» 
gree detract from what is due by the Catholic to the state ; om 
the contrary y as the laws of God, which the Pope does en* 
force amongst Catholics, ordains that we should pay obe-i- 
dience to &e existing government of the country where we 
dwell, so the obedience we owe the Pope, only tends to con* 
firm us in our allegiance to such government. Consequently 
I think that set at rest. 

, The objection is made to Catholics, that their allegiance is 
divided. We are bound to obey the Pojpe in those things that 
I have already mentioned; but our obedience^ or the allegiance 
which we owe the sovereign^ is complete andfuU^ and perfect 
and undivided, inasmuch as it extends to all political^ legal 
and civU rights of the King, or of his suhfects amongst whom 
we dwell. I think the allegiance due to the King, and that 
due to the Pope, are as distinct and as divided in their nature 
as any two things can possibly be; and I have no hesitation in 
stating it as my opinion, that the claim that some Popes 
have set up to temporal authority, is opposed both to scripture 
and tradition. 

. I do not like to speak harshly of men who have already 
passed out of this world ; but I think that the Popes who 
have heretofore interfered with states, and extended their pre^ 
tensions to the civil business of men, have done much mis- 
chief, and very often have acted upon a power, or upon an 
authority, which they had no right to exercise : however, 
whenever Popes did interfere with the civil business of men, 
or with the temporal rights of princes, I find that in almost 
every instance m which such interference occurred, that they 
professed to act upon rights, which they had acquired by com^ 
pact or cession, or some act upon the part of those sovereigns, 
or. those countries, with which they so interfered ; and I do 
not find that that interference was grounded in almost any 
case upon their spiritual authority. 

• The rights to which I allude are temporal rights, which 
were acquired by the Popes from time to time, chiefly during 
the feudal times, by Kings and Princes making their states 
tributary to the holy see, or resigning them into the hands of 
the Pope, and then accepting of them back again 9A fiefs of 
the holy see ; thus the Fope was considered oy them as the 
lord paramount of the kiugdomi or dukedom, or principality ; 



aad he ftetJag* upon tiris fitipposdd rig^ht thus ftequitddi some** 
timet attempted to depose the princes, or to absolve flie tI»- 
sals of such kingdoms from the allegiance which they owed to 
tiieir immediate lord. 

Those claims of the Popes were opposed in Emrope^ and 
iiie Qonseqnenoe of snoh opposition were many and very bloody 
wars ; the Kings of France contended against the Popes ; the 
Emperors pnqserly so called, I cannot call them Emperors of 
Germany, for they were the Emperors of flie Roman empire^ 
eontatded with the Popes ; the King of Naples has had, from 
time immemorial, disputes upon those grounds with the Popds; 
and there is scarcely a Catholic sovereign in Europe, at one 
time or other, who did not contend with his eontemporary 
Pope^ upon tills very ground. 

' As fiu* as I am- acquainted with the history of such claims 
put forward by the Popes, they rested them upon such tem^* 
peral rights, previously acquired by themselves or their prede- 
oessors, with the single exception of, I think, Boniface tiie 
Eirtrth ; and be in a contest, as I recollect, with some King 
of France, includes in a brief which he issued, a declaration 
tiiat he did so by an authority vested in Mm from above. The 
terms of this deolaraticm were vs^ue and general, and seemed 
to me> when I read it, to imply that ft was not in virtue of 
tiie temporal authority he had acquired, but in virtue of hie 
spiritual authority, that he attempted to act as he then did. 
This is the only instance of the kind which has occurred to 
me in my reading. 

The Fope at present does not interfere, or attempt to Inters 
fere, with the temporal concerns of any kingdom in Europe \ 
to this, perhaps, there i« an exception with regard to the king« 
dom of Naples ; but I believe a concordat has been entered 
into in the time of the late Pope, between the then gorem-* 
ment of Naples and the Pope's minister Cardinal Oonsalin^ 
wherein the ancient claim or claims of the Roman see to the 
kindgom of Naples, as a fief, were laid aside, and some equi« 
valent for it accepted. It was customary for the King of Na- 
plens^ as a mark of his holding that kingdom as a fief of the 
holy see, to send, amongst other things, a white pony or pal» 
frey once a^year to Rome; whether that custom is stfll conti^ 
nued I caniiot say; but I know an arrangement has been en- 
tered into, which has settled differences that subsisted very 
long, and troubled both courts very much. Let me repeat^ 
that the case of Naples is the only one in which the Popes of 
Rome have, for the last three centuries nearly, interfered in 
any way, directly or indirectly ^ with the temporal concerns c^ 
any state in Europe ; and I add, that if they were to attempt 
so to interfere at present, the intetference would not only be 
disregarded^ but scoffed at by every person of sense. 
; We consider the Pope as the execatiye authority in the Ca- 
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1iM>Iie dniroh ; imA Vfhetk be iMiie9 a MHy eflibrplii^ a ^BtU 
pHne alreadr settled by a general ocmnoil, mdk hnU is eatHled 
to respect ; bat he may issae buHs which would regard local 
discipline, or other matteni not already defined, and in that 
case his ball wonld be tretlted by us in sueh manner as it might 
seem good to us. For instance, did it trench upon our local 
discipline, we miffht treat it as we did the rescript of Quar* 
rantotti, about which I was questioned here the other day; did 
we find that it was unreasonable, we would refuse to accept 
of it. I haT^ already spoken of his authority in matters of a 
purely spiritual nature. For instance, there are in the creed 
of Pope Pins the Fourth, the following words :— •^ I promise 
and swear obedience to the Roman bishop the successor of 8t. 
Peter ;*^' the propei^meaninff of which is, that we wouM obey 
Mm in those things to which his authority extends ; namely, 

Spiritual matters, or the execution of those decrees regularly 
efined br general councils and accepted of by us, for they 
are not all the decrees of even general councils which are re« 
ceiTcd in each kingdom; for instance, the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, regarding discipline, are not received in the 
kingdom of France; the decree of the Counpil of Trent, re«> 
garding a particular discipline, is not received in the protince 
of Dublin in Leingter^ though it is received in the other parts 
of Ireland; all the decrees then even of genend councils^ 
much less all decrees of the Pope, cannot hare force unless 
diey are received formally by the nation which they regard, or 
whose discipline is affected by them ; each church has its 
rights, and those rights cannot be subverted or affected by any 
proceeding on the part of the Pope, without the concurrence 
of the hierarchy of such church. 

If the Pope were to intermeddle with the rights of the 
King, or with the allegiance which Catholics owe to the King ; 
the consequence would be, that we should oppose him by 
every means in our power, even by the exercise of our spiritual 
authority. By preaching to the people, that their duty to God 
as Catholics, required o? them to oppose every person who 
would interfere in any way with that right, which the law of 
Nature, and the positive law of God, established in their 
prince, a prince whom we as subjects were bound to support ; 
wa would therefore exercise our spiritual authority^ by 
preaching the gospel to the people, and by teaching them to 
oppose the Pope f if he interfered with the temporal rights qf 
our Tdng. 

It is well known, what the things are in which the Pope, 
cannot interfere ; for instance, in all things of a political or 
civil nature, he cannot interfere ; there are some matters of a 
mixed nature wherein he may be considered as having some 
power, such for instance as marriage; this we consider as a 
sacrament, and also as a civil contract; the power of the 



P^pe, or of the bishop, extends to tlie spbritaal qualities and 
effects of that union, notwithstanding the temporal character 
of it; but the temporal effects which flow from it, are subjects 
of the ciyil law. If the Pope then, or any person connected 
with him, were to interfere in those temporal matters which are 
closely connected with spiritual things, in the contract of mar- 
riage, they would be outstepping their proper boundary, and 
and nt> regard should be paid to what they would do, or say or 
Ordain; their authority can effect only the spiritual rights 
which would result from such marriage. 

With respect to Marriage, the Committee will observe, ac- 
cording to the doctrine or the rule of our church, certain mar- 
riages might be held as forbidden by the degrees of consan-> 
ffuinity, which according to the doctrine of the law of Eng- 
£uid, are not so; in a case of that kind, the marriage bdng 
Talid according to the law of the land, I should hold the party 
living in a state of sin, if he cohabited under such circum* 
stances ; still under those circumstances the issue of the mar- 
riage would be legitimate by law, though the cohabitation 
would be sinful according to our doctrine ; but that could not 
affect the civil rights of the issue in any degree : but I do not 
find that this state of the case in regard to marriage ; and we 
have an experience here of two centuries and upwards ; (I 
mean in Ireland), where the ecclesiastical law differs from the 
law of the country, has in any one instance produced any 
notable inconyenience. But that matter might be arranged 
without difficulty, so as to get rid of this discrepancy. In 
fact the Pope, by my stating to him for instance, diat a mar- 
riage was contracted within the prohibited degrees of kindred^ 
but which marriage was reputed lawful by the established law^ 
would immediately grant power to dispense in that case to 
marry the parties, and so render the marriage lawful in the eye 
of the church as well as in the eye of the law ; this is done 
sometimes. 

When I am asked do the Roman Catholics pray to Saints, 
I answer we pray that the Saints would pray tor us to God ; 
we address ourselves to the Saints, and beg that they would 
pray to God for us ; but we do not pray to them so cls to tuk 
4^ them any favour, or grace f because we know they have no 
power of themselves to grant us such favour or grace ; and 
that there is only one mediator between God and men — the 
man Christ Jesus. 

Catholics pray to the Virgin Mary in the same sense as they 
do to other Saints. But they do not believe that there is any 
divinity or virtue whatever in images; as to relics, they re- 
verence them more than mere images. 

Respecting absolution, the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
church is precisely the same as that of the Established Church 
in thtsMngdom; so much so, that the words of absolution 
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«« use^ areprecisebf those put dawn in the vmiatum pf 
the rich in the Conimon Prayer-hooh^ to be used by a clergj^ 
man of tbe EBtablished Church, when he visits a person who 
wishes to confess his sins. Our doctrine then is, that the 
sinner, feeling that he may iii his lifetime have transgressed 
the law of God, and being penitent for it, acknowledges his 
fault to a priest as to a minister of religion, and being sin- 
cerely sorry within him for haying so offended God, by trans- 
gressing his law, the priest by a po\¥er derived from God,' 
gives him absolution or pardon ; always requiring of him that 
he do every thing in his power by amendment of life to satisfy 
for his past offences, and if he should have injured his neigh- 
bour in person, character, or property, that he repsur such 
iiquiy to the full extent of his power. So that I really know 
no difference between the doctrine of the Catholic church and 
that of the Protestant Church, with respect to absolution. I 
am sure the Established church requires, as we do, that the 
person making a confession of his sin, be sorry or contrite for 
it; the words of the absolution, which the priest of the Esta- 
blished church uses, are precisely those which we use \ so I 
see no difference between the one and the other. 

With respect to indulgences, our doctrine is, tUat a person 
who may have offended against God, or his neighbour, having 
done every thing in his power to satisfy for his fault, that such 
person, by gaining an indulgence, is thereby assisted and re- 
lieved from such temporal punishment as God, in his justice^ 
might inflict upon him, either in this life or hereafter in pur- 
gatory, previous to his admission into heaven. 

Amongst Catholic writers, Gother is esteemed by us a very, 
venerable writer, and perfectly orthodox in all that he has 
written. And in a treatise called A Vindication of the Roman 
Catholics, the following curse, in a statement of curses, will 
be found :^^^' Cursed is he that commits idolatry, that prays 
to images or relics, or worships them for God.** That is our 
proper doctrine, and J, and every Roman Catholic in the 
world would say with Gother, accursed be such person. Fur- 
ther, it states, ^^ Cursed is every goddess worshiper, that be- 
lieves the Virgin Mary to be any more than a creature, that 
honours her, worships her, or puts his trust in her more than 
in God : tliat honours her above her Son,' or believes that she 
can in any way command him." That is acknowledged ; and 
I would say the same of that as I did of the former. It then 
states, ^^ Cursed is he that believes the Saints in heaven to be 
his Redeemer, that prays to them as such, or that gives Ood*s 
honour to them, or to any creature whatsoever." Soy I sisty^ 
accursed be any person that does so. It then further states, 
^^ Cursed is he that believes priests can forgive sins, whether 
a sinner repents or not ; or that there is any power in earth or 
hieav^m^lbat can foi:giv« sins, without a heaurty rep^tauce, and 
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a serioQB purpoi90 of ameadmeBt. I most eordially eoiaeidd 
in Uie expresaiona used there by Gbther^ and so mil e^eiy 
CatboUc clergyman in the world. It is then stated, ^ Cursed 
is he that believes there is authority in the Pope, or any other, 
that can give leave to commit sins, or that can forgive him 
his sinS| for a sum of money/* A FaiOHTFUL and ihpious noc^ 
TRINE, and MOST accursed U he that holds it. 

With respect to the indulgences granted by the Pope to 
certain chorohes, upon occasion of the holy year, whi^ d» 
not appear to be consistent with the sound doctrine of the 
Romish church, I am certain that the Pope, upon this mat- 
ter, thinks as we do, for he is a divine of the Catholic chureh, 
and so is Gother, and so am I ; our rank is differeati but our 
doctrine^ upon that subject, surely is the same ; I nev^ fbua^ 
any diversity of doctrine amongst Roman Catholic divines 
upon that subject \ there is a phraseology in thmr Writiaga 
which might mislead persons not acquaintea with their aci^icc; 
for instance, St. Paul himself has sometimes given the name 
of sin to that which is not sin, but which was connected with 
it ; as when he says, that our Redeemer was made sin for us; 
it is in like manner said, in the holy Scriptute, ^^ Peccatm po*> 
puli mei comedent;^^ ^^ they shall eat the sins of my people,'* 
meaning the offerings for sin. Now, in the indulgences^ it 
is sometimes said by the Pope, that he forgives Ihe sin ; tlia)l 
expression might lead into an error : but the meaning of it is, 
that he forgives, as far as in his power Ues, the temporary 
punishment due to the sin, after the guilt of it has been xe^ 
mitted upon true repentance by the sinner ; or in other words^* 
after the guilt of the sin has been remitted by God, upon the 
repentance of the sinner. 

1 think that there is no Catholic at all who misanderstaiBds 
the language in which indulgences are granted^ because ikK 
all our books of prayeri which are in the hmds of every Chris* 
tiaui the sense that I have now given is cleaurly expounded ; 
and the priests in thar exhortations, when they do publish in- 
dulgences of any kind, take care to impress strongly mom 
the people^ that such indulgence cannet be ^tfbtmned, imlesa 
they heartily repent of their sin^ obtain pardbn of Ihe guflt 
from God, and do all in thdr power to make atonemeBt for it 
by good works* 

I have before mentioned there may be in some indidgeaoes^' 
obscure expressions which might mislead those who do not 
understand. the matter as Catholics do ; but I said, Ihat upon 
the subject of indulgences those proclamations or balb, or 
vrhatever they may be called, are not misundeiatood by ^isjf 
CATBOLic qf any rank or condition or country i that i dis^ 
tinctly stated^ and I also, a^i I supposed, stated the reasons, 
namely, beeanseihe true explanation of the matter is found not 

<mly iA^very piaytr book^ bul is omntaatty ogcpkdMA Mdite* 



^vloftt^d by the olergy in thdlr exhortaticmg from the altar «f 
pMlpiti so that an error upon tiie subjeot is morally impossible « 
mmr did I e^fer know in my life any one of any close or deecrip^ 
tian, who laboured under the errors that an indulgence implied 
the remierion of sin. We conceive that when a smner heartily 
repents^ be obtains from God, through the sacrament of pe"> 
oanoe, a remission of the guilt of the sin which he may have 
eoipmitted; but after such his guilt is remitted, we believe 
that a temporal punishment may still remain to be inflicted on 
him ; for instance, when David committed the crimes of adul- 
jtery and murder, he was rebuked by the Prophet Nathan, and 
upon being rebuked, he repented sinoeirely, and exclaimed, ^^ I 
have sinned against the Lord ;^' upon which tlie Prophet res- 
pited, ■ *' DotwiUistanding because thou hast done this thing, 
and eaufed the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme^ the child 
which has been bom to thee shall die the death.'* Here then 
we see that God Almighty may remit the eternal guilt of a sin, 
^A he did to David, after he had declared I have sinned against 
the Lord, but yet tfiat there may remain a temporal punishment 
to be inflicted afterwards by God, in order that he may show to 
the faithful at large, who often are scandalised by the sin, his 
justice as well as his mercv. We conceive that this providence 
of Gpd has not been connned to the ancient, but that it is ex« 
tended also to the new dispensation, for we find Saint Paul 
telling the Corinthians, that the unworthy communions of some 
were the cause why many were sick and some died amongst 
theOL ' From this then we infer, that though the Almighty may 
remit to the dNntrite heart the guilt of sin, he may yet punish 
even under the new law^by temporal affliction ; and we do be* 
UetOji that an indulgence granted by the church and obtained 
by the sinner, relieves him entirely or in part from such tern-* 
poral punishment as may remain hanging over him, after th^ 
guilt of his sin may have been wiped away ; not that it insures 
such forgiveness to the penitent, it only gives him a hope, that 
through the merits of Christ, and the united prayers of th$ 
faithful in the ehurch, God may be propitious to him by the 
means cf the indulgence. But so far from relieving him from 
the penanee enjoined on him by his confessor, unless he per-* 
ianoL^ or be resolved to p^orm such penance, he cannot obtain 
the indolgence; it is a help to hie infirmity ^ but by ato meansi 
et diepeneatian from performing iM that is in his power td 
msnethe mercy of Ood, 

There were very long periods of penance imposed for the 
oommisaion of certain offences, at any early period of the 
ehurch. The extraordinary length of those penances was 
done away in the ehnrdi, wheatt)^ corruption or the morals of 
oi Gbfistians became very great; the discipline which en» 
joined such prolonged penances became too severe for our in- 

iraiity^ and they went thecefbre into disiMO £ but ia sgipe 



iftdnlgences it is said, that an indul^nce of seren years, or of 
so many quarantines, is granted ; and this seems to baye re« 
ference to the ancient canons, and is to be understood thus^ 
** We grant you by this indulgence an exemption from per- 
forming that public penance of seven years, or forty days^ 
which, had you lived in the time when the ancient canons 
were enforced, you would have been obliged to perform/^ 
But it never was any part of the doctrine of our church, nor 
has it been any part or the practice of it, that those indulgences 
should extend to remission of the temporal consequences, 
with respect to the crimes to be committed. I am aware HbsLi 
a vulgar error has prevailed upon that subject, but it is a 

BORRIBLE IMPUTATION. 

If I am asked, whether I think that an indulgence can re-^ 
lieve from such infirmities as those which I described as the 
temporary penalties of sin, I should say, I conceive, for in-» 
stance, that the Almighty, upon the repentance of a sinner, 
might forgive the eternal guilt of such unworthy communion 
as the apostle alludes to ; but notwithstanding that the guilt 
had been remitted by Ctod ; yet such individual might be af- 
flicted with sickness ; and I do conceive that, if upon their 
remission of the eternal guilt by God, this person availed him-, 
self of the indulgence which tiie church might grant, the Al- 
mighty would relieve him from that sickness, which otherwise 
might fall upon him. I think that an indulgence, sueh as I 
have mentioned, might avert such sickness. 

There is a distinction between Plenary and other indul- 
gences ; an indulgence may be for some year^, as I mentioned, 
or it may be for a quarantine or more quarantines than one 
fa quarantine signifies forty days J , or it may be a plenary in- 
dulgence ; the meaning of a plenary indulgence is, that the 
church thereby grants as a full remission of the temporal 
punishment or penance due to a sin, as it is in the power of the 
person granting the indulgence to bestow. These are not my 
words, but the words of a Pope, I think one of the Bonifaces, 
in an explanation which he gave of the word Plenary Indul- 
gence. The utmost extent, in point of duration, of an indul- 
<rence is, I believe, seven years ; there were many fictitious or 
^rged indulgences (crowds of which were carried about the 
world and which were not at all authentic) for I believe a 
greater number of years ; but we do not recognize, and have 
not Aat I know of, ever recognized any indulgence for a pe- 
riod beyond that of seven years, when time is at all specified. 

The Sale of Indulgences used formerly to be a topic of im- 
putation asrainst the Catholic church ; I believe it ceased in 
the sixteenth century. The consequences of it then were so 
frightful as to put a total end to it ; nor has it been since re* 
vived, and I hope never wilL 
A priest, by his ordination, receives what we call a radical 
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powar,. whereby he can absolve fiomjsin; but, besides this 
,t>ower^ which belongs to .him in virtue of the order >vhich he 
.receivesy he must get jvirisdiction from the bishop to absolve 
individuals, otherwise he cannot absolve any one. Now the 
.'bishop, in granting such jurisdiction to him, which he may 
^ant either as to extent of territory or as to individuals, may 
restrict the power of absolution to a certain class of sins, or he 
may ffive power to the priest to absolve the contrite sinner front 
^y sms he may be guilty of, with the exception of certain sins 
, which he specifies, and those are called in our language 
fteserved Cases ; for instance, in a case of deliberate murder. 
,If a man who had committed deliberate murder in the diocese 
.where I live, were to repent as deeply and sincerely as Davicl 
.did, no priest in it could absolve him, unless by special leave 
^communicated by me. We reserve the absolution from those 
.grievous crimes to ourselves, for the purpose that sinners who 
.are.so unfortunate as to commit them, might come before us^ 
and receive such reproofs and such penances to be performed,, 
^ would in some degree secure their amendment ; and we would 
fear, that if we left it in the power of ordinary priests to ah* 
isolve from such grievous offences, that they might not be so 
.pjroyid^it in the exercise of that power as • the bishop himself 
would be ; that is the nature of reserved cases, and these are 
the grounds upon which certain cases are reserved. There isr 
.no case whatever^ that I know of, from which the bishop in 
.this country has not the power to absolve. How. the Pope 
.treats the matter in his own territory, or in Italy, I cannot say. 
, In cases in which the priest has the power to absolve^ his 
.absolution is as complete as that of the bishop himself. ,The 
;priest absolves^ by authority, which we believe has been com- 
jmitted to him by God ; the, words of the absolution imply as^ 
.much as you may see in the Common Prayer Book. In the 
form in which it is, pronounced it is unconditional and abso* 
lute, but it cannot take effect if the penitent be not contrite; 
but that is his affair^ we cannot see the secrets of hearts. In 
cases of confession and absolution, it is the duty of the Ro^ 
man Catholic clergy, wherever they can, to induce the of- 
fender, to make restitution and atonement to those whom he 
.has offended in this world : so much so, that they cannot all 
^ant absolution, unless the man actually has made, or euga- 
.ges most solemnly, and as it appears to them, most sincerely, 
.to make as soon as possible, and tp the utmost extent of hi» 
power, full, reparation for any injury he may have done to the 
person, character, or property or his neighbour. And I 
know of instances of reparation and restitution, which have 
.tal^en place within my knowledge, — numerous beyond the 
pow^r of countmg; ^nd they are occurring almost daily. 
£ very gentleman resident in Ireland, must well know what a 
common practice prevails there, of a priest coming and giving 
.money to individuals and telling them /^ This is money whim 
is restored for an injury that has been done to you; he can- 



Bot HoWdter tell die niLittci of Hm peirmn B]f HtlktM tte fi^itfy 
has been done, or atiy thiog more about it. We dergymeu 
frequently do this ourselves^ but the reparation is much more 
frequently made in private, by the person ifho did die iujurjT; 
we only become the channel through which it is made, where 
we find that the party concerned, cannot make it without ex- 
posing himself to be known, to which we do not oblige him. 

It frequently occurs, that a person comes before the priest, 
who has been engaged in plans for doing mischief, either 
public or private: in such cases, our uniform conduct is, to 
oblige such person to withdraw himself from any wicked so- 
ciety of men with whom he may have been connected; to make 
reparation to the full extent oi his power, for all the injuries 
which were done by him, or by the party with which he was 
associated ; for we conceive that a man is bound not only to 
repair the injury which he himself committed, but also the 
injury to which he had been a party; the many ways in which 
a man becomes obliged to make reparation for injuries not 
done directly by himself, are comprehended in a verse, which 
is found in our theology : ^ Jnssio consilium consensus palpo 
recursus participans mutuSy non obstans, non manifestans,** 
If a man concur in any of those ways to the doing of an m^ 
jurffy he is bound to repair it as an accomplice^ in the default 
of the principal. 

We can make no use of any knowledge derived from cou- 
fession ; but it is uniformly our practice to dissuade ihe peni- 
tent from the intended crime ; and I; myself, have frequently 
prevented the commission of mischief, by obliging the person 
\^bo felt compunction at being concerned in plotting some 
evil, not at first to inform, but to dissuade his companions 
from doin g the intended wrong; if he did not efiectually succeed 
thus, then by obliging him to warn the person concerned, of the 
danger, or to give such information to him, or to a magistrate, 
or other proper authority, as would eflectuaHy prevent Ihe 
Intended evil. 

In the commencement of the late disturbances, I published 
a pastoral letter, warning my flock from entering into any of 
the illegal conferderacies of the day. I heard, and in a kind 
of way in which I could not be deceived, that there was an 
edition of it published in Cork, by the gentleman who com- 
manded His Majesty ^s troops in that quarter; I believe there 
was an edition of it also in Galway, by some of the public 
authorities in that town ; whether there was one in DuUiti 
I do not know ; but I know that printers, for their own pro- 
fit, did publish a great number of them. 

In the event of the introduction of any of those illegal coft-- 
^piracies into any part of the country, one of the earliest signs 
of the existence of those disturbances, was the absence of 
the peasantry concerned in them from confession. I shonld 
gay, however, that the pastoral letter to which the Committee 
allude, could not have had much effect if it had not been sus« 
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Ihfiied Ij the personal exertions of the clergy; it was net 
only by publishing that pastoral letter, that I en^ayoured to 
check the evil which prevailed in that part of the country^ 
l^t I alio spent several weeksj going from parish to parish^ 
smd preaching to multitudes of people in the chapels^ ema 
sometimes by the way sides^ against the society in which they 
were engaged; pointing out to them, as well as I could, the 
vnlawfal nature of it, its opposition to the law of God and 
lo the laws of the country, as well as the evil results with 
which it was fraught if persevered in. I allude to the society 
^f Ribbonmen. And tnere have been instances, in which the 
Roman Catholic clergy, following the same course that I have 
described with regard to myself, were in consequence exposed 
to personal danger. A clergyman in my own diocese was put 
in perU of his life, and I was obliged to remove him from 
one parish to another, through a strong apprehension which 
he entertained, and in which I also participated, that if he 
eontinned in the parish where he laboured to check this evil^ 
he might be assassinated: and I have known of instances, in 
which, in consequence of such opposition as I have described 
on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy, surrenders of armt 
have been made to a considerable extent; there was scarcely a 
parish where there had been many seizures of ams, where 
«uch arms were not either entirely or in part, delivered up to 
the clergyman, and by him or by his directions, to the magis^ 
frate, for be very often did not receive the arms himself, out 
directed the person to surrender them to the ma^strate. 

• I have not ceased during the few years I have been bishop 
to promote education of every kind, but particularly of a re- 
Kgiotts kind ; for this purpose I have frequently required of 
the clergy to seek to raise contributions amongst the people, for 
the purpose of building schools and assisting to pay schoolmas- 
ters where the peasantry were not able to pay them for educa-^ 
iing their children. I have sometimes, upon the death of a 
parish priest, kept the parish vacant for some time, and have 
taken into my own hands what of the dues could be spared 
e^ter supporting the assistant priest, and applied those sums 
jor the building of schools; besides which, I have established 
in every parish within the two dioceses of which I have the 
care, parochial libraries which I have had stocked with books of 
fdigious and moral instruction exclusively; those books are 
given out to heads of families, upon their paying a penny a 
week or a fortnight for the use oi them ; they are given to the 
poor gratis; when a man has read one of those books, he re- 
turns it to the librarian upon the Sunday; he then gets another^ 
and thus every class of people in the diocese are instructed in 
their moral, social and religious duties. 

Among the books to be found in those libraries are Gotber's 
Gospel, Reeve's History of Christ, Chaloner's Morality of the 
Bible, and other books of a similar description, are, I believe-, 
hk every library within my diocese ; all these libraries consist 
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of book^ of a religious nature e?iclasively; for I. do not admit 
iato them any profane history, or any political tract, or any 
book of science unmixed with morals. 

When I came into that diocese, I found a few societies called 
Confraternities existing in it ; but from the advaiitages which 
I perceived to result from them, I myself recommended ^t 
the several visitations I held in the chapels, in the strongest 
and most earnest manner, that such confraternities should be 
formed; and I do not know that there is. at present any one 
chapel in the diocese, to which there is not a confraternity 
of the Christian doctrine, as we call it, attached. These 
confraternities consist of young men and young females of a 
religious character, who assemble at an early hour on Sundays^ 
and dispose of the children in classes and teach them the ru- 
diments of the Christian religion; they read before mass to 
them some pious lecture or instruction ; and in some chapels 
after mass resume the same business, and continue for an hour 
or two ; they conclude these instructions by some form o£ 
prayer, after which they disperse and go home. And here I 
would observe, that one of the greatest obstacles to the in- 
struction of the people in Ireland, is the want of sufficient 
room in our chapels ; but this is an evil which it is not in. our 

?»ower to remedy, the pressure upon the peasantry is so great, 
rom various causes, that they have not the means of enlarg- 
ing their chapels, still less of building them anew, without 
making sacrifices which are peculiarly oppressive to them; 
and I have myself often ordered a chapel to be enlarged, or 
said, that otherwise I would not permit mass to be celebrated 
in it, and yet upon the representation of the priest, as to the 
distress and extreme poverty of the people, I have withdrawn, 
such order, and sufiered them to proceed as well as they could. 
Within my diocese we have not enlarged or built any chapel, 
since my appointment to my present office, in doing which we 
have not been assisted and materially assisted by Protestaat 
gentlemen ; in the parish in which I reside, about six years 
ago we commenced a very beautiful chapel ; we were enabled 
chiefly by the assistance given to us by Protestant gentlemen 
to build the walls and even to roof them in ; I myself have 
endeavoured out of my small income to contribute some forty 
ar fifty pounds a year^ for the two or three last yearsy to. the- 
advancemeut of this work ; but from the extreme poverty of the 

5>arishioners I have not till lately ventured to call upon them 
or any aid, and the building, though a beautiful one, remains 
in that unfinished state. Sir Hsnry Parnell has been one 
of our most bountiful contributors towards this building. 

I may here add, that the exercise of that liberality is the 
only matter in which I can scarcely distinguish between those 
of the Protestant gentry who are adverse, and those who are 
friendly to our claims; they all seem to think it a duty, out 
their part, to contribute to provide for the people a place, of 
worship. The priests in my diocese are perhaps somewhat 
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more numerons, in proportion to the number of people to be 
served, than in most others in Ireland; the reason is, that I 
have a college at Carlow, to which a lay school is aUached, 
and from the profits of that lay school we have been enabled 
to put together a very considerable sum of money ; and by the 
interest of this money we are enabled to support a president 
aiid vice-president, and a competent number of professors; 
and hence we are, in my diocese, enabled to educate at Carlow 
^nch a number of priests as are wanted immediately in the 
diocese itself. But I will state, that notwithstanding this 
supply of ours, which is greater than can be found in any other 
diocese perhaps in Ireland, we have not yet employed upon tlie 
mission more than two-thirds of the number, which would be 
necessary for the discharge of the priestly functions amongst 
the people ; the reason^ however ^ is not that I could not furnish 
a sufficient number of priests, because I have at my disposal 
the college to which I have just alluded, but I do not like to 
burthen thepeople, who are too fnuch weighed down with other 
claims, by sending amongst them an additional number of 
priests, who of course should be supported by their contribn* 
tipns. The priests in my diocese are so strictly bound by the 
statutes of the diocese itself to give religious instruction, 
unless in a case of difficulty almost extreme, they cannot avoid 
giving such instruction ; but yet in general it is given by them 
at great personal inconvenience, for many of them have to 
celebrate two masses upon each Sunday, one of them at so late 
ah hour as eleven or twelve o* clock. The priest who thu^ cele*- 
brates two masses, is obliged to fast until the labour is ended, 
and often to ride some miles between one chapel and another; 
having this hea'vy labour to perform then, he is not often able, 
particularly if he be an old man, or of a delicate constitution, 
to gviQ so much instruction in public as I would wish. How- 
ever, he must read either the epistle or the gospel of the day, 
or' both, and give a short exposition of them ; or if not of 
them, of a chapter of the common catechism, where the 
Christian duties are briefly laid down. Considering the dis- 
cipline of the Roman Catholic church as applicable to Ireland . 
I conceive that a regular instruction of the people, in the shape 
of a: sermon, is actually necessary; but from the circumistances 
of the priests, which I have now described, and from the 
smallness of the chapels, such instruction cannot be given in. 
the most desirable way. 

Thiat establishment at Carlow was opened a year or two 
before the college at Maynooth ; its funds have been derived 
partly frorii donations or bequests made to it by individuals,, 
but they have chiefly arisen from the profits of a lay school, 
which is attached to the college, as there is a combined system 
of education at Carlow, lay and ecclesiastical. The students 
of those two classes are educated in the same establishment, 
but not together. I should not think that persons destined for 
the ecdesiastlcal state, if they have resolved to enter into it* 
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•Iftcmld he mixed pAikr persons whose Y>oeatio& wa» not yet 
decided. The grounds which have induced me to lenni that 
gg^inion are, that I wish ecclesiastics to turn their nunds aaj 
Sections entirely to that state ef life upou which thejare 
about to enter, and to keep themselyes, as much as may be| 
separated from those worldly feelings and pursuits, which are 
lawful^ if not commendable, in laypersons; in a word, that 
the ecclesiastical character, in order to be perfect, should par-* 
take as little as might be of that of a lay man; and ther^ore 
I do not wish that ecclesiastics, who should live to God, and 
who are to be employed, durmg Ufe, in inculcating the pure 
monJity of the gospel upon the people, 9Mt onl^ % uford, but 
mk0 by example; I do not wish, or think it right, that such 
persons should be too much mixed with worl^y concerns; I 
conceiTe that their being so is opposed to the spirit of the 
l^ospel, and to the admonition of ^e apostle, whs says, that 
nobody who is devoted to the servioe of the altar should fHiag 
himself with secular concerns. 

There is a college in the diocese of Ossory; and there is a 
seminary, I believe, at Waterford; and there is also a small 
line at Tuam, similar in their object, but they are small; I 
might say insignificant compared with ours, for our establish- 
ments, comparatively speaking, are very large ; the numher of 
students educated in them is very consid^able, the establish- 
laent of professors is very respectable, and the sciences taught 
;by them are the same as those taught at Mayneoth, or at anj 
4>ther public establishment ; in a word, we have a regular pro- 
fessor of Geology, of sacred scripture, one of moral and 
rational philosophy, one also of natural ^iosophy, beaidee 
teachers of the classics; such an establishmiBAt as^iat, com^ 
^prising so many professors, could not be had in a seminarj 
.unprovided with very considerable funds^ therefore it is tha^L 
those other seminaries are very small eampar^ with ounu 
Courses of scientific instroetion, both pure mathematics and 
experimental philosophy, are taught at our college in the aame 
manner as they are tau^t at Trimty College. The number 
of students varies between lOO and 1:20, including the lay 
gentlemen. The number destined for the priesthood vanesfirom 
sixty to eighty. We charge twenty-fi.ve guineas a year for 
their commons, in which charge we do not eK)nsider ourselveu 
as including any thing at all for education* Except those 
who are educating for the church, all our ptt^ls are obliged 
to pay five guineas at entrance, and thirty guineas a year. 
The whole annual expense, I should think, <^ a lay boy, would 
cost between forty guineas and fifty pounds a year. The 
plan of education at our college is very neaafly similar to that 
at Maynooth, because there also the cdansics are taught^ 
though they instruct ecclesiastics only ; end as to the sineace^ 
we teach the same course in both estaUiahmettts^ And I 
would prefer a system of education 4hat would requuro tluli 
expense^ to one entirely charitable^ like Ihlil at ]ft{flqFB|»odi$ 
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but) however, if jqi) ifrere tp c)iarge the students comipg frpm 
seyeral jipceses in Ireland 93 much as they are obliged to paj)* 
at our house, you lyould exclude them altogether^ as they havQ 
ji^ot the means M^herewith to pay; for instance, in the north, 
where the Catbolics are> generally ^peakin^, few in numberi 
and very poor, I do not suppoae you would find a number of 
persons inclined to enter into the ohurch, who could afford to 
pay fort^, or perhaps twepty pounds a year during their 
studies. Not so in jQeighlin and Kildare, for we have a great 
number of substantial fanners, who are s^ble tp pay what 19 
pharged for the educatiou of tbei^r s(his. I feel a partiality for 
the edugation at a regular yniYersity, because I have oeei^ 
^ucated at such a place myself; {lOTFever, it is possible tha^ 
our system of education, for l^he generality of ecclesiastical 
students^ may be better jtbim tt^at of a nniversity abroad ; buf 
1 think, for certain classes of persons, an education at an uni^ 
Tersity, where there is niore emulation apd more zeal, a longer 
time allowed for study, greater rewards and distinctions hel4 
put, wo^ld be far preferable to that o( a private seminary or 
college, such as Carlow and Maynootb; at the same time^ J. 
|hink that, so far as it is practicable^ a less eleemosynary sys? 
tern of education would be preferable for the clergy ; but tna|; 
inuch caution would be required in making such an arrangCr 
ment a3 would burthen the students with expense. If ther^ 
were any arrangem^ent for the payment of the Roman Catboli9 
clergy by the st^te, such as would njiake situations in tbi^ 
church an object for persons in a certain rank in life, in thai 
^<;a8.e I think that the persons who went would be able to pay 
for their own education ; that U, 9ucb an arrangement wpul^ 
prpbabiy have that effect 

Each student of my diocese is obliged to reside sis years a^ 
Carlow, previpps tp his ordin^ion ; in general they reside for 
^ longer timCj but the course which is absolutely necessary for 
^ student in the coUege, is only of five years. After havinff 
r.e<^eived their education ajt that seminary, they are ordain^a 
for any diocese ija Ireland., when they come reco^imended t<^ 
lis by their bishop, ^e have not the power of conferring de- 
uces cither at Maynootb pr at Carlow: there is a testimonial 
signed by the president^ of the stndent havii^ passed througb 
jliC regujai: coui^e of studies, but it is not wbat we call ^ 
jde^ree ; a kind^of proceeding sanctioned by law^ which gives 
to a m^n a degree, i^ what we cannot have ; it is a power, t 
]bclieve,.gener^y derived from the King's act of i£oundatipiij 
ifi Ireland ^cre is no such thi^g existipg, except at the u^ 
yersity, that is^ at Trinity College ; i^ fact^ the power of co|ir 
jf(grriD^ de^ees ii^ scarcely ever given to colleges, it is qpufijap^ 
to universities ; tbey are ojily religious orders in the x4^ur«$ 
which have ^^d th,e powder, &091 tin^ie to time, ^f g^wtinff 
jpipine^thing equivalent ,to a degree. A testimonial ^iyen ^ 
JParlpw U APP^idered equivalent to a testhnoggd^ received §it 
ii^]fm00$^^ Aja^^vb^ ^ets ,a ^er^^ate ^f .^ii^/ti;^.])^ 
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the course of studies adopted in any of these seminaries, is 
tliereby entitled to be employed upon the mission; but it is a 
matter that dcfpends upon the opinion of the public, whether 
he will stand as high in their estimation when he has fulfilled 
Ills studies at another seminaiy, as if he had studied at 
Carlow;'! do conceive that the generality of students who 
have completed their studies at Carlow, are much esteemed 
throughout Ireland. It is not necessary for a person to have 
taken any degree in order for him to be made a bishop, so 
that persons educated at Maynooth and Carlow, are quadified 
to become bishops, and there are several bishops in Ireland 
"who have been there educated ; but the majority of our present 
prelates have been educated at the foreign universities ; but T 
suppose, in a few years, we are not likely to have any bishops 
jbut stich as have been educated at home ; I am myself the young < 
«stprelate in Ireland who has received a foreign education. 

The funds belonging to our Irish college in France, or ra- 
ther the management of them, was for some time past vested 
in a kind of board at Paris; and this board consisted of men 
Tvho mismanaged our property very much ; they placed in the 
seminary there, which belongs to the Irish, men in whose 
morals or capacity we had no confidence ; and whilst the 
management of the seminary continued in the hands of this 
Inreau, many of the Irish prelates were* unwilling to send 
subjects there.' But some short time past, this bureau was 
dissolved, and the administration of the college vested, I be- 
lieve, in some person appointed by the King ; I do not know 
hut it may have been in one of the secretaries of state ; an Irish 
ecclesiastic, however, who happen'ed to be on business in 
Paris, was appointed president, and since then, our objections 
to sending students mere have been, I may say, entirely re- 
moved. I myself have a right to send there a student, or per- 
Iiaps two or three ; and during the last six years I would not 
send one at all to Paris, for the reasons I have stated; but I 
Sim deliberating at present about sending one or two, on 
:abcount of the change to which I have adverted. When sent 
Ihere, they ^iU receive their education and support without 
any contribution by themselves or their families ; but they will 
Teceive it, not from the French government or the French 
nation, but out of funds which originally belonged to Irish 
families, and which funds were settled in that country, when 
at home we were not permitted to educate our own youth. 
IBfuch of those funds were confiscated at the period of the 
devolution, but some remnant of them was preserved ; and it 
is this remnant which was restored to us at the time of the 
{general peace, and which it was thought at that time to have 
ti'ansfeired to Ireland, but the French government was averse 
to such translation ; and I believe tfie representatives in- 
France of our own government did not exert themselves very 
much to obtain the removal qf this fund at that period, ot 
tkej^miffht hme succeeded ; bat at present I shoutd think we 
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could. not obtain the rciuoTal of it from that country to ofor 
own.. I cannot speak with much precision to. the amount of 
our funds there, hut I should Hunk they may be rather less 
than 4000/. sterling a year, besides having a very large college 
house that includes the exhibitions to which those iamilies ii| 
Ireland have a right of presentation. 

There is some income belonging to us at present in Flan- 
ders, but it has not been applied hitherto for. the purposes of 
education ; whether it will or whether it will not be so ap- 
plied, I am not at present prepaied to say; but except that, 
we have not u^on the Continent any establishment deserving 
notice for Irish secular priests ; it is likely, however, that we 
may shortly have one at Rome. The Irish have had at all 
times past a college in Rome (when I say all times past, I 
mean from the period of the change in the state of the law. in 
this country), and I think it likely that they would wish to 
have a college there at present. When I speak of having 
funds in Flanders, I mean the kingdom of the Netherlands ; 
the establishment at St. Omer's was destroyed during the 
French revolution. There may be some trifling funds at 
Salamanca in Spain, but I believe they are very small. 
When I stated that I conceived the French government would 
now be less inclined to admit the transfer of those sunis ap- 
propriated for education than they would have been at the 
time of the peace, I did not mean to suggest to the Com- 
mittee, that they are now more desirous of establishing the 
foreign education of Irish priests, but that our influence with 
the French gove^mment was stronger at t/w period of the 
restoration than it can be supposed to be at present, wfien that 
ffovemment is settled; and as there would be an inclination at 
all times in a French government to retain in their own guar- 
dianship a large mass of property, I should think that such 
inclination is strengthened by the circumstance of the govern- 
ment itself having grown strong and secure. 

When I mentioned the three orders that exist in Ireland, 
I mean that they have distinct establishments in Ireland. 
They have houses belonging to their orders in Ireland where 
there the religious live;, and they send abroad young men to 
Rome, who are educated there and come home, and then oc- 
cupy those houses which they have in Ireland. Thereare 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians. Of those I 
think the Franciscans is by much the most numerous. They 
assist ill perforniing, I might say, every duty of the ministry j 
they preach, they hear confessions, and they catechise. - , 

They are supported chiefly, in towns, by collections made at 
the doors of their chapels on Sundays, from the congregations 
-who assemble to hear mass ; and when this is not sulicieiKt. 
they send some person belonging their families, into the 
country, and he collects amongst ^e fanners alms for thair 
suppdrt, in kind generally. I jbelieve they have aoine Umi§ 
of ttieir own^ some morCi and some less. Almost every house 
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not be contraTerted ; notividistandin^ that there still eidsts a 
^ant of confidence amooffst Roman Catholics, in the present 
state of the law, as to api^ying property in support of Catho- 
lic charitable institutions. After the short discussion which took 
place in Parliament last Session, I myself, endeavoured to im- 
press a contrary opinion upon the minds of many with whom I 
conversed about it; but I did not succeed in making them think 
even as I did myself. This state of the law is a great obstacle 
to the establishment of very useful institutions in the country. 
Upon'the'subject of the state of the lower orders of the peo- 
ple in my diocese, I might say, that even in the lower oraers 
we should distinguish some grades, there are some of them 
very low, but who yet have the necessaries of life; but there 
is a very numerous class who are extremely low, whose dis-^ 
tress is, doubtless, indescribably great. I atii in the hlibit of 
conversing with many of this description, I sometimes visit 
them in sickness ; occasionally I see them iii their cabins ; my 
intercourse with them is constant, and I might say extensive ; 
and I can safely state to the Committee, that the extent and 
the intensity of their distress is greater than any langua^ 
can describe^ and that I think the lives ef many hundreds of 
them are very often shortened by this great distress; it ener- 
vates their minds, and paralyzes their energies, and leaves 
them incapable of almost any useful exertion. The numbers 
who are in this wretched state, are comparatively very great ; 
I would give the Committee an idea of it, by stating what I 
know, of it from the last year. The town of Carlo w and su- 
burbs contain about 8,000 or 9,000 inhabitants by the late 
census; last year the distress was something more than usual; 
there were of the poor of Carlow 237 families, consisting, I 
suppose, of five and a half persons on an average each, who 
applied to [us for relief in public ; and I should think; from 
tne applications made to myself, by distressed persons, that 
the number of those, who would not go abroad to receive the 
food that we distributed, might be about 500 persons more; 
there was that number then in the town of Carlow. In the 
parieh of Killishean, in which I reside, we also enumerated 
the poor who were actually in a state of starvation, and they 
amounted to 700, and some more, in a population of about 
3,000, or between 3,000 and 4,000 souls. In addition to those 
paupers in that parish, I know that the distress amongst the 
great bulk of the people was extremely great, so much so, 
that men having cabins and a few acres of land, and perhaps 
a' horse or two, were obliged to sell even the furniture of their 
houses, and to pledge their beds, in order to procure subsist- 
ence, and this subsistence consisted of a few potatoes, supplied 
to the family once in each day, for about six or eight weeks, or 
perhaps longer. And I also Can state, that this distress ex- 
tended so high, that I myself, and I regret very much b^ng 
obliged to introduce myself so frequently; but as the mention 
of Do^self is necessary, in ordet to make the case clear, 1 do it, 
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liow^yer reluctantly; I myself, have' been obliged to lend mo-i 
ney to almost tbe lacgiest occupiers of land in ^e parish where 
I Ure, to buy seed for their farms ; and if I, or some other 
charitable person, had not done so,; the land would have re- 
Vtained untitled. The Committee can perceive then, that not 
only the 700 paupers who were. in a state of starvation, but 
also a great proportion of the remaining part, were reduced 
to the difficulties I mention. And though the last year was a 
year of more than ordinary distress, yet. I am confident from 
the great number of poor not employed, and the small stock of 
provisions which they are enabled to preserve for the summer, 
that the sfioson which is. now .appro€u:Mngy will be as pressing 
nearly as that which is passed. I cannot call last year a year 
of -very extraordinary distress ; but it was a year of muck 
more than ordinary distress, biit not so great as it was in 1822; 
and it is my opinion, that this state of distress will be in some 
degree a matter of ordinary occurrence at particular seasons of 
the year. WhiUt the present state of things continues, it will 
be greater or less in proportion, as the potatoe crop hstppeiis 
to be good or. otherwise ; out that we will have .a great deal of 
it eaieh year,.is a matter to be counted upon as certain. 
, The . reason why I mentioned the summer, as a period of 
particular distress is,, the poor people inr general collect a lit- 
tle dung, (they have no land) this dung they. put upon a piece 
of land given to them by a fanner, and it produces to them a 
little ..stock of potatoes; this, with thdir earnings, supports 
them until^ suppose, March or. April, then their entire stock is 
exhausted; ana when the summer advsmoes, particularly the 
.latter part of it, before the harvest comes in,. they have no 
meai^s at all of support; thep have no en^ployment; they have 
no food; and they. are €u:tually dying of hunger. During the 
summer there is not sufficient employment to give them the 
means of purchasing even potatoes ; till the hay harvest com«> 
mences, you might get hundreds upon hundreds of men unem^ 
ployed; when thehay harvest comes in (andlastyearthehayhar-i 
. vest being very fine, many labourers were not.necessarv;) not 
half the number pf persons disposed to work were employed. 
'. The people who have some property are in general very 
charitable, and they see that broths are made in their families, 
and cabbages and roots which are very abundant, boiled and 
distributecf out to the poor. . Again, the male part of the fa* 
mily lie very frequently in bed; during, the day the wife ^r 
daughter perhaps goes abroad and begs about the neighbour- 
hood for some ^w potatoes, which she brings home ; . on these 
th^y vegetate ; and even an honourable Member of . this Com- 
npttee, who is so well acquainted with our poor, can scarcely 
imagii^e upon what a smaU pittance one of those wretches e»^ 
deavours to subsist; in fact he is almost Uie a savage of the- 
American deserts ; he lies down on: a little straw upon the 
ff^TyCffnd remaining there .motionless nearly all day; he gets 
up in the evening y eats a few potatoes, and then throws him^ 
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tliat,if those pimple liad some mY>pertj tlvit would gire thepL 
educatipn and a feeling of self respect, and would put thejn. 
^s it were upon their energies to seek a livelihood, they would 
look before them before they n^aVried ; but now their very de- 
pression and their extreme pove^y throws them together like 
so many sayWes in a wood. It is a frightful state of society^ 
und whe^ it ts consideredy it fills one with so much pain and 
horror J that I have frequently prayed to God^ if it were his 
willj rather to taJie me out of life titan leave me to witness 
. such evilSy ff they were to continue ; they are beyond the en- 
* durance of human nature. V r 

The landlords of the country, in my opinion, hav« en-, 
creased the population by encouraging the subdivision of 
land, with a view to receiving a higher rent. , . In point p£ 
fact, a higher rent is given, or rather promised, for land, when 
subdivided in this manner; for those poor people promise 
almost anything for land, in order to get possession of it. 
And I think, that the desire of registering a great number of. 
freeholders, for instance, has contributed^on some estates to, 
the same result, and to the creation of joint tenantcies. It 
has not, however, gone to a. great extent in that .part, of tl^e 
country with which I am best acquainted. In.Kildare it h^ 
not gone to a great extent, because we have not had a con- 
tested election there from time almost inunemorial; in the 
county of Carlo w it has not gone to a great extent, if. I were, 
to except the properties of three or four gentlemen ; in the 
Queen's county it has gone to a considerable . extent. I 
should observe the class of peasantry, which I describe as 
labouring under that extreme distress, are not, or but very 
few of them, possessors of the elective franchise ; but the Cqui- 
inittee will recollect, that I presented to them a kind of scale, of 
the poor. The ^eat and most numerous class of those wretch- 
ed beings have no elective franchise ; but many of the class which! 
comes immediately above them have the elective franchise. 

Upon the subject of the oath, or what is. the purport of the 
path^ which a Roman Catholic bishop takes upon his ordina- 
tion I really cannot say from memory, but the substance of it 
is, that they. profess canonical obedience to the Pope, and will 
receive honourably his legate going or coming, and various 
other things which I could not state with any degree pf 
accuracy ; but I am sure I could borrow a pontifical from the 
yicar apostolic, who lives in town. The distinction . between 
a vicar apostolic and a Roman Catholic bishop is, we have the 
title by the appointment we receive to a see, as , Roman 
Catholic bishop of it, whilst the vicar apostolic is only a dele* 
gate from the see of Rome to administer the interests of 
religion within any district which may be assigned to him, and 
therefore is removable at the will and pleasure of the Pope; 
but a bishop, such as we are in Ireland, cannot be removed 
when he is once appointed. There is a material distinctioa 
between the power of a vicar apostolic and a Roman Catholic 
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bisbop, as- to tbe power of wiihbolding the publication of any 
bull or rescript from the see of Rome, because the yicar apos- 
tolic depends, as to the existence of his office, upon the will of 
the see of Rome; he can be removed from it at the good plea^ 
aore of the Pope; the faculties which he exercises can ben:e«» 
stricted or limits, or modified, just as the see of Rome may 
please. It is not so with us bishops, we cannot be removecl^ 
we have a title to our place; our rights are defined from the 
gospel and from the canon law, as well as those of the Pope 
himself; we cannot be obliged to do any thing by the mere 
good will or pleasure of the Pope. In the year 1799, the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, I am aware, resolved, 
that in the appointment of prelates of the Roman Catholic 
religion to vacant sees within the kingdom, such interference 
of government as may enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of 
the persons appointed, is just, and ought to be agreed to. If 
I am asked whether I think the Roman Catholic prelates at 
present entertain the opinion that was expressed by the Roman 
Catholic prelates in 1799, I should observe, if I were to pre- 
tend to »peak the sentiments of the Roman Catholic prelates, 
I might deceive myself and deceive the Committee, and there- 
fore I think it would be safer in communicating information, 
Aat I shouhl only give my own private sentiments, for I do 
think I could not speak the sentiments of others with any de- 

free of confidence; men's minds are so diiferent, and it is so 
elicate a matter to pretend to speak for others, that I would 
not undertake at all to do it. Therefore when I am asked if 
I dissent from the opinion which was expressed by tbe Roman 
Catholic prelates in Ireland, I cannot say I dissent; but if 
what is meant there would go to imply, that in order to ascer- 
tain, the loyalty of the person to be appointed, the Crown 
should have a direct or indirect interference with such ap- 
pointment, then / do dissent from it; but if a mode of ascer- 
taining the loyalty of the person to be appointed, can be de- 
vised, which would not imply a right on the part of the Crown 
to interfere, directly or indirectly with his appointment, I 
should fullj/ ctgree then with the resolution; for there is no 
one in the country more anxious that the Crown should be 
fully satisfied of tiie loyalty of the person appointed, thSOi I 
would; for I think it essential to the well-being of the state, 
that perfect confidence should prevail. between His Majesty's 
government, and every class of his subjects. I have some 
vague recollection of the provisions which were made in the 
Bill that passed the House of Commons, in the year 1821, for 
the purpose of procuring that assurance as to the loyalty of 
the person appointed : and Ithink I recollect enough of them, 
to say that I do not think it likely that the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates in Ireland would see with satisfaction, the re-enactment 
of those provisions ; and for my own part I do say I would not. 
I think there are other modes of taking security for the loy- 
alty of the person appointed, than those which were provided 
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by ih^ Bfll ^ imx. My Mli«M «pm 4k#. sokdnoft «• %iif^: 
I am fulh cpiiviMe4» tliftt if tbMt di«alaUti«i under wliM^ tlM 
Rotvan Catholics labdiir, wer« removed, im would be io ia* 
poqporated bj mtetoet and aSbclioii wkh tbei Siate, tibi^ tbn 
same pledge which i« r0<}iiired<rf Hia M^eety^a eiker 9ubjeot% 
j^anxely 9 1& oatii of aUegianee, would be quite anfficieut to se« 
cure our attachmeati at a|l tiiues, to the Crowm and. to the mm 
stitutions of the country; for our reU^on^ our cbureh rathe% 
is in its uature numarchical; it baa, I night say, a natural 
tendency to support a king^ g€hrermneat; and if it were to 
do any thing to disturb or destroy the institutions existing in 
these countries, it would be acting contrary, as it were» to its 
own nature : moreover, we in Ireland, if we were incorporated 
with the State, would feel a most intense interest in promotins 
the interests of our own country, without reference to religioua 
distinctions ; there would be a bond arising out of our affeo- 
tions and natural inclinations, which would secure to th^ 
Crown our allegiance, better than any iNrovisi<»i which em 
possibly be made ; farther, we being thus incorporated witln 
the State, and our affections secured to the King and hia go* 
Temment, we would be enabled to reader to both much greates 
services, than we could if by a provision, such as has been ajr 
Ijaded to, we were connected with them by law, as the natom 
of the church is to connect itself, perhaps too dosely, with the 
Crown ; when it does so, it more or less loosea the oonfidenoia 
iprhich the people should have in their religious teachers, find^. 
ing th^n not only men of reHgious characters, but also nma* 
-fprho ha.ye political interests. If yoa leave our church uncon-* 
nected by especial agreeuMent. with the Crown^ yon leave ua tO/ 
exercise over a country that is somewhat distant from the aeai 
of government, a most salutary and wholesome inflitenee, aat. 
influence which we would exercise naturally ; because, by the- 
e;s.ercise of it, we would only be confimiag the prinnif les of 
our own church, and labouring for the security and emmeae^ 
of the State to which we belong. If, on the conlrary, joiBk 
bind us to you by an arrangement of that extenial kind wmch 
has been mentioned, you may make us strcmgly attaisbed to 
you, but in proportion as you connect us. muse doady with 
you, you will remove from us, and thereby remove from tbe 
State, the people over whom we exercise jurisdiction; so that, 
whilst you seek by such an arrangement to secure our us^ul* 
influence, you in fact weaken that influence where it could be 
advantageously applied for you. And I am convinced in mj 
soul, I never spoke without sincerity, but I nev^ spoke more 
firom the fullness of my heart llian I do at this present moment 
•-^that if we were freed from the disabilities under which we 
labour, we have no mind, and no thought, and no will, but* 
that which would lead us to incorporate ourselves fully and 
essentially with this great kingdom ; for it would be 6ur 
greatest pride, to share in the glories and the riches of Eng- 
land. Whilst then w£ are, as prelates of the Catholic churchy 
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jHiMtB Iff the miefference of the Cronm^ I think it may be 
collected from the sentiments I delivcFed on a former day, 
and on this, that we are not less Jealous of the interference of 
the Pope, we are zealous for the independence of our church, 
and we do not like that either the Pope should interfere with 
it beyond what is necessary for preserving the Catholic com- 
munion, nor do we like that an interference of the Crcmn 
ishould be established in the appointment of our prelates, 
which would weaken our influence with the people ; an inter^ 
ference which, under a b€^ minister, (and there .have been 
bad ministers in every state), might be made use of to put 
into places of great responsibility, men who would be unfit to 
fill them, either to the advantage of religion or for the benefit 
of the State. Entertaining, then, as I do, these notions which 
I have expressed, I must leel, and I do say that, in my opinion, 
Ihe best security we can offer, and the most effectual one that 
could be required of us, is, that our prelates be of a domestic 
kind, that the election of them be made by men resident in the 
country, and who are British subjects ; and that there be no 
fbrther interference with them, than that interference which 
would result from all persons concerned in such elections 
taking the oath of allegiance; and that they would elect only 
such persons as would be loyal and peaceable, and likely to 
discharge the trust reposed in them, in a manner useful to the 
State, and honourable to their calling. 

But I again state, that if the court of Rome should agree, 
by any convention with the crown of England, to give any 
interference, direct or indirect, over the appointment of the 
prelacy in Ireland, I for one, after trying the effect of a solemn 
protest, would still rather abdicate my functions as a prelate 
than submit to any such arrangement ; I would state at the 
same time, that I have no attachment to the office which I 
bold ; and that, independent of such a cause, I would cheer- 
fully resign it ; but unquestionably I would resign it rather 
than be a party, in any way, to a concordat, in which a right 
to interfere in the appointment of the bishops would be vested 
in the Crown. 

I dp not think the case of Lower Canada is analogous to 
Ireland, I am not acquainted with the nature of the influence 
Tvhich the Crown of England exercised there ; but I should 
think, that it would not be unreasonable that a greater right 
ivould be vested in the Crown, with regard to responsible offi- 
cers placed in a distant colony, than with regard to a bishop 
in Ireland, who is mixed up with a community which forms a 
component part of the empire itself. With regard to providing, 
that there should be any control on the part of the Crown, 
over the admission of bulls, rescripts and other documents 
from the see of Rome, into Ireland, I know that in 1821 
ivhen a bill, regulating the matter, was introduced into one 
of the houses of Parliament, some strong objections were 
raised to it in Ireland. At that time, I had very little expe- 
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rlence in those things, and on that account, I scarcely Yen-* 
tared to give an opinion amongst my brethren in Ireland ; 
however, the opinion which I did entertain then was, that the 
subjection of this correspondence to a board, was not a matter 
to be objected to ; because I thoughts if things were arranged 
amicably between the Catholics of Ireland and the British 
government, that one of the bishops in Ireland probably, or 
if not^ a nuncio, sent from Rome, would be placed in Ireland 
or in London ; and that this person would be enabled to tran- 
sact the routine business which is carried on between the court 
of Rome and us ; and therefore I thought that this bill would 
be a dead letter ; whereas another mode of transacting that 
business could be so easily adopted, which would be advan- 
tageous to all parties ; but if the government should entertaiu 
any jealousy whatever, of the correspondence which passes 
between Rome and us, I, for my part, and I can only speak 
as an individual, should have no objection whatever, that all 
the letters and communication which might pass between the 
court of Rome and me, should be subjected to the inspection 
pf any ecclesiastics whom the government might think proper 
to name. Further morel assure the Committee, I should not 
care who were to compose the Board, if they were all laymen, 
if they were all secretaries of state ; for my part, I have never 
received any communication from Rome, nor ever will receive 
any which I would hesitate to exhibit upon any of the public 
places of London, so that, upon that matter, I, as an indivi- 
dual, feel perfectly quiet; however, I do not say, that the 
other Catholic prelates think as I do about it 

I mentioned, on a former day, and I repeat now, that the 
Pope has in him a naked right of appointing whom he pleases 
to a see in Ireland ; but I added then, and 1 repeat now, 
that we are not to suppose that he would atttempt to intrude 
into our church an individual who was not recommended to 
liim from Ireland. If he did so, I will not presume to say 
that such person would not be received^ but however, I think 
it would be extremely difficult for him to take possession of his 
jurisdiction y or to administer in it the laws of the church. 
The Committee will be pleased to observe, that I recognize 
In the Pope the naked right to do so, but yet I think the exer- 
cise of that right is morally impossible ; there has not been a 
foreigner appointed to a see in Ireland, as I recollect, since 
about the middle of the seventeenth century ; there might 
have been one then, but only one, nor am I certain that he was 
appointed. By a convention of the government of France 
with the see of Rome, a provision was made, that no persoa 
hut a native of France should be appointed to any prelacy 
within that kingdom, and in my mind a very reasonable pro- 
vision. And I should wish to see a similar provision, with 
respect to Ireland ; I think it is most just and reasonable, but 
that provision could not be made by the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates in Ireland, without the consent of the see of Rome. We 
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have no power to take from the Pope the naked right which 
we state to exist in him ; but I believe I mentioned before^ 
and I repeat again, that if matters at home were put into a 
train of settlement, the British government would find not the 
least difficulty in entering into a concordat with the Pope, 
whereby he would relinquish for ever the right to appoint a 
foreigpier to a see in this country. 

The Oath taken by a Roman Catholic prelate, upon his ap- 
pointment, could not be modified without the consent of the 
Pope, but the Pope has already modified it ; there was a part 
of It which was objectionable, some persons did not under- 
stand it in the way we did ; this was represented to the Pope^ 
in the lifetime of the late Doctor Troy, in Dublin, and a re- 
script was sent from Rome, whereby such clause of the oath 
was modified to the satisfaction, I believe, of every person 
interested about it. If a further modification of the oath, or 
the substitution of a new one in place of the old one, were re- 

Suired by the British government, of the Pope, I have no 
oubt whatever he would accede to it, for there is nothing 
particularly amiable in the oath we take at present ; and the 
object of it could be as well secured by an oath to consist of ' 
four lines. I have already said^ that the principle of domes- 
tic nomination appears to me to be a reasonable one, and if 
that could be effected without any violence to any principle of 
religion, or without interfering in any disrespectful manner 
with the authority of the Pope, I think it quite desirable ; to 
an arrangement of that kind we might give a provisional con« 
sent, but only that. 

If I am asked whether supposing the Crown were em- 
powered to appoint a commission, consisting of a certain 
ntunber of bishops of the Roman Catholic church, and to 
name that commission from time to time, it would be objected 
to, that it should be required, that no person should hereafter 
be nominated either to a bishopric or to any function in the 
Homan Catholic church, unless this commission should certify 
to the Crown, either as to the loyalty, or as to the domestic 
appointment and education of that person, or as to all those 
circumstances, is a matter of so much moment, that I would 
hesitate to give an opinion about it ; I know a commission of 
that kind, is in its nature one that would not be very acceptable 
to us in Ireland, because we know that ecclesiastics are per- 
haps as much, if not more liable to be influenced by the. 
Crown than any other description of men; and we would fear 
that if any intention hostile to our religion were entertained, 
those men would become the tools of others in effecting that 
work; and I think it is a matter that would be objected to 
strongly by us, fthough in itself it may be perfectly unobjec- 
tionable), although it was not intended that any power of 
nomination, or of setting aside the nomination, should grow 
out of the recommendation of that commission, but only that 
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before the person was admitted to the exerctefe df those fane* 
iions; that commission should certlfythat hewas a'loyal persoiiy 
Bud that he was educated at home. I know, that anytfaing to 
be done previous to the appointment of a bishop, would be 
looked upon in Ireland witn suspicion. If there should be an 
objection felt to an arrangement of that kind, I think it would 
not be an objection growing out of the nature cf the Roman 
Catholic religion, but an opje^^tion of a political kind. 

If there should be coupled with a general measure for the 
settlement of the Roman Catholic question you have aBnded 
to, in the course of your examination, any arrangement made 
for a provision for the Roman Catholic clergy by the State, I 
do not think there can be any objection to this, fliat before 
that provision should be received, or before any person should 
be entitled to claim it, there should be a certificate from a 
commission, such as has been already alluded to, of the loyalty 
and domestic education and nomination of that bishop ; in- 
deed I think it very reasonable, that before a man could eat the 
bread of the state, the King of that state should have a full 
and perfect knowledge of who he was. 

In the course of my last examination, I gave it as my 
opinion, that in case there should be any provision for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood made by the State, and that there 
should be a classification of parishes ; with respect to the 
amount of the stipend paid to the incumbent in each parish, it 
would still be necessary to leave to the Roman Catholic pre- 
late of the diocese, an absolute control over the appointment 
of the priesthood, and over their transfer from one parish to 
another, of greater value; nor do I think such controul 
would at all interfere with what has just been enquired into, 
because when a man would be appointed, by the bishop having 
this controul, it might be made obligatory on him the bishop, 
to notify to the commission, the description of person so ap- 
pointed ; and until such notificaton had been mad© he mihgt 
not be entitled to receive any thing, notwithtanding his ap- 
pointment by the bishop. I added, that when Sq^Ji appoint- 
ment would DC made of this person, he should not continue 
there, and be permitted to receive his salary, independei^t of the 
bishop ; so that although he might commit a canonical fault, 
for which he would deserve to be dismissed from the parish, 
he would still be entitled to receive the salary, to the exclusion 
jo{ the man who might be placed to succeed him ; I would 
therefore desire, that if a priest were placed in a parish^ and 
thereby entitled to receive his salary during his life«time> that 
in case the bishop notified that such a person was suspei^ded 
by him, or otherwise removed from his situation^ or that he 
had been obliged to resign it through infirmity or incapacity* 
and that anotiier had been appointed in his place, I would 
desire, that this statement of his bishop should be attended to 
by the commissioners^ and that the person last appointed 



shMldl beecsne ^Dlkled to thm saitty; and that the fomtr 
peirsoD, thoug^h originally entitled ta it, aliaiiM lose hia right. 
Agailii vpon the priest Ming appointed lo a pari A, I emioelTe 
thMi he ahoold produea to the comniasiaii Ihe tide by wMpch ha 
iNNUi iq^kited, andAa^ then they wouki atate to govemanenf 
-vAat kiad of person he laas ; a»d upon each . statement 
being made, that he afaoidd be entitled to reeeive the salary* 
I also think that, tf afterwarda each priest sfaouM ndsbehaveiy 
olr beeome iaoi^Mirble of disohafging Irs daty as a pariidi priest^ 
^ebiiAiop should have henceforth, as he has at present, a 
powcjir of pnaishing him, and eren removing him m»n his ai<^ 
tuation altogether, and placing another in his stead ; in whi<^ 
event I would expect that this man so removed from his situ« 
atiott, would no longer be entitled to the salary ; but that tlm 
person appointed by the bishop to succeed him, should acquire 
a right thereto, upon producing his title, but not before. 
Supposing a prelate were to i^point a pei«on, and that the 
eommission were to withhold his certificate to govemmenty 
in that ease there would be two remedies ; first, ibe bishop 
would guard against the inconvenience, because he could give 
the appointment to the parish only provisionally, that is, he 
eonld appoint a priest to the parish, on proviso that he was 
approved of by the commission ; so that in case they did not 

? prove of him, he ceased to be the titular of that parish ; or 
the bishop pleased to give him an absolute title to the parish, 
and the commission afterwards disapproved of him, in that 
ease Ae man would continue to live in the parish, and support 
himself in the best name he could ^ but I should think he would 
Tery shortly be removed from it. 

The process of canonical removal, is, if a priest, for in* 
stance, commit violence upon one of his parishioners, or if 
he get intoxicated publicly, a complaint is lodged with the 
bishop, by the person who has been witness of the excess, or 
who has sustained the injury ; the bishop writes to this person, 
or sends him a general citation to come before him , the persoii 
making the accusation, or a second person, proves upon oath 
before the bishop, if his word be not taken, that he received 
this injury, or that he saw this excess : and upon that, the 
bishop has a right to suspend that priest from his oi&ce, or to 
remove him altogether, if it be a very heinous offence. 

As to the precise nature of the certificate, which the pro- 
posed commission might give to the government, it might set 
forth, that the bearer is to our knowledge, or that he has been 
reported to us by his bishop of such a place, to be a moral 
man, a peaceable and loyal subject. Something equivalent to 
that Would' be suffieient; but it would not be my business to 
Irame toch oerdfioate. But it does not follow, that because I 
irould admit the appointment of sttch a comtnissioa, for the 
purpdse of giving to govemtiaelit a security with respect to ther 
poaoeiable conduct jduad loyalty of ^he prie^t-to be appoitited, 
that therefore I would have no objection to the same security 



f gfiven by Attt cornimssioii) with retpect to tke chaftaeter 
prelate to be appointed. 

the first plaee, the priests are very niiiiiaK>iiB, and it is 
possible that a person of objectionable character might 
ide himsdf into a parish, on account of tiie neglect of 
ishop, or the influence of others ; and therefore I thmk 
might be persons against whom it would be necessary to 
I. In the second place, I think a matter of that Und 
i operate as an insult) in some degree, to that indiytdual,' 
ne that he would . merit ; yet I would not regard that in 
egree as resting upon the order, to which he would bdong. 
e third place, I think yery decidedly, thai thegwem" 
might thinh it worth their while to infiuenee the election 
bishop^ but I thiok they would never descend to an in- 
■enco^ in that indirect way, with the very trifling office of 
h priest in Ireland. These are the reasons which occur 
i at present, and these appear to me quite sufficient, why 
»uld establish that distinction in my mind. The order or 
i of bishop is so much raised over that of a parish priest, 
an argument with regard to the one class, cannot in any^ 
apply to the other. 

y objection is, with respect to a certificate being required 
e loyal character of thebishop, I should have no objection 
being included in the certificate of his having been bom 
eland, or educated in Ireland, or of his domestic nomina- 
; in fact, the nomination of the bishops being domestic, the 
ity of the priest being provided, the loyalty of the prelates 
d also be provided for, because the bishop springs out of 
Tiesthood ; so that in the event of that order of things which 
been described, being established, the prelate would, in the 
city of priest, have already obtained a certificate of his loyalty 
igh the medium of his commission. If you should make it a. 
qud nouy that the priest or prelate about to be appointed, 
>een educated in Ireland, you go to exdude from the Irish 
ch, perhaps, some of the most deserving prelates who may 
cifter live in it ; for instance, a young man may go through 
urse of studies in Ireland, and he may afterwards go 
ad, and study at a foreign university, in order to perfect 
;elf in knowledge ; now, if such a regulation as is men- 
;d were made, that priest so improved by travelling abroad, 
ming acquainted with other languages, and extending his 
pledge of those sciences with which he ought to be partis 
rly conversant, would be excluded from a dignified office 
*eland; that, I'thinkj would be very painful, 
think it is very advantageous to young ecclesiastics to 
el abroad, and to spend some time at universities ; I may 
rrong in fliat opinion, for I have received myself a foreign 
ation, and I may be on that account partial to it ; but 
ever, I am of opinion, that men's minds are much en-» 
ed^ and their feelings much improved^ by residing in fo« 



re^ countries for some time, and by eomparing Ae institn- 
tions of tibose countries with our own ; traTelling holds out 
many adTantages which natoraUy flow into the mind, by c6m^ 
manicati<Mi with mankind. I think it would therefore be a 
great injury to the Catholic cliurcfai to have men who might 
have studied abroad, excluded from any office ; at the same 
time I beff to remark, that there is no class of men who could 
be possibly employed at home in our church, who would be so 
much attached to diis country and its institutions, as those who 
had lived abroad. I myself never would have loved the Bri- 
tish Constitution so much as I do, had I not been acquainted 
with the forms of government which prevail in the countries 
where I have resided. It is by comparison with other institu- 
tions, that the excellence of our own is best known; I would wish 
that many people might travel abroad, and compare what pre- 
vails in foreign countries, with what prevails at home, amongst 
those who enjoy a full |>articipation of o)ir admirable constitution* 

If the question, commonly called Catholic Emancipation, 
were carried, I am very confident that religious differences 
would cease to agitate the public mind in Ireland. 

At present I know no class or description of people in Ire« 
land who do not feel a very strong interest in the repeal of the 

Esnal laws; thmcj perhaps, who understand the nature of them 
astf are most anxious for their repeal. 
As far as I am acquainted with the lower orders of the peo<# 
pie, and I am acquainted with them extensively, I do not 
suppose there is a man, a woman, or even a child, who thinks 
upon any subject, who does not feel an interest in the question 
of Catholic Emancipation. A copy of the Catholic petition 
that has been presented to Parliament, is hung up very gene- 
rally at the present time, in the cabins of the Irish peasantry. 

If an impression exists among the public in England, that 
the lower orders in Ireland do not feel deeply interested in the 
success of the Catholic question, that impression unquestion- 
ably is erroneous. The exclusion of the higher orders of Ca- 
tholics from the highest offices of the state, is considered by 
the lower orders of Catholics, as a mark of infamy and de- 
gradation affixed on their whole body. 

I think, if emancipation were carried, that the whole of the 
Catholic population would consider their grievances, as it were^ 
at an end, and those obstacles, which exist to the improvement 
of their condition, and the general interest of the country, as 
removed ; and that they would look with great confidence, and 
at the same time with imwearied patience, for the improve- 
ment of their own condition. I am also quite confident it 
would produce in them a feeling of satisfaction, of confidence 
and afl^ction towards Government, greater than has ever been 
experienced almost in any country. I think the carrying of 
the measure would make every man in Ireland sit down quite 
Bccure^to devote bis time and his attention to his own interests, 
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and the mteresto of the country at large ; uImI I «lo ttiiflc^ Hftt 
the peo^ 4»f Enf^anA, flndiMg Ii^laad trattquU, Und likely 
to ooDtmue so, wwid tbafn ustimiiljr tuam thek'atlieii€i€to tuNhat 
coimtry, ixvnl into it, view itB %eatitfee8, bedeme acquiuiitea 
tviih/itBaatwml ivmttroea, and be indaeed to teet tto^ea^tal^ 
and employ their skill in the improvement of it. 

As a Romea Catholic WeAiopy I have had nmth opp6rtiilif^ 
of itttereoorse ^th the Roman Cath<4Jo bithops aM elerg% 
and of speaking to them on sal^ectfi eoftoected withth^ re^ 
l%ien, as it affects the State ; and I cati teost conscientioikBly 
toy, I httve Defer discenMid in any elass, or in any itidividual 
of tiie Catholic religicm, either clergy or lai^, any diispositidn 
hastile to the Protestant estaUished religion ; oti the contrary^ 
I know they have frequently deplored with me, the progr^s of 
seeiaries ; and that the characters of Hie Protestants' were likehf 
to be changed, by many of them falling off from the Estab- 
lished Church. 

With respect to the elective franchise and the effect at at^ 
tempts to disfranchise the 4<^. freehold's ; upon that subject, 
as I happen to be an ecclesiastic, if the Committee would in- 
dulge me by permitting me not to express an opinion, they 
would favour me much. In this piece I would wish, that any 
testimony I am called upon to give, should not be of a politi- 
cal kind ; for if ever I took part in political discussions, it wa^ 
with great reluctanoe, and only until the difficulties under 
which the country laboured enabled me to return to that 
privacy in which I always wish to liye. To give an opinion as to 
the 40«. freeholders would be rather a political one, than one 
connected with religion ; therefore if the Committee will iti« 
dulgeme in my own inclination, I should much rather Hot give 
an opinion ; merely for this reason, that it is a political ques- 
tion, and that I am an ecclesiastic. 

My opinions, with regard to the Established Church, if by 
the Established Church is meant the temporal establishment of 
it, unquestionably are those which are expressed,, as the ques- 
tion would imply in a publication entitled " Letters on the 
State of Ireland, by J. K. L. ;'^ but if by the Established 
Church is understood a church of religionists, professing a 
certain reUgums creed, I esteem them in that character more 
than ang description or class cf Christians in the universe, 
outside mg own church, I have cautiously drawn the dis- 
tinction, lest as there may appear in that work, to which the 
Committee have alluded, a strong feeling of opposition to the 
establishment of the churdi ; my answer might go to convey 
an impression to the Committee, and through the evidence, to 
the public, that I am as hostile to the Establishment, in a re-- 
poms point qfview, as the wt^er of tihe letter^ seems to be t6 
the temporal goods cf the 'Established church ; in a word, 1 
have a high ^esteem, and the higbe^ resnect for the whble cOn- 
9liiati<Mi <tf Ae Ks^Mished «li»^h, anu eVi^n for many of TtS 



^tef^ ; Init'llie Miame feeling tlmt T harre far the ecmMtdiitm of 
^lechiurcb, and f-or many of its dlergjy and fortbo>9e ^fviio profedn 
tifeereed^f the Establishment, I have not towards Ute'tempo*- 
ratUies'of thai E^kMUkment 4n Ireland. 

lhaTenoobjectionto«tatemyopinion,wi11i respect tothetifle 
of the biriiops of ibe ebnrcb of Engbnd to the eJSBrme of tbdr 
eeelesiastioal powers, it is this : it Is an «rti<de of the Catholic 
creed, I may eaU it an article of onr creed, tbat commnnioxi 
with the Holy See is necessary for the tifffalM exercise of spi- 
ritual jQtisdiction in the chnrch : and as the E/staMtehed 
ebBreb is not in communion with Ibe see of Rome, I would 
cease to be a Catholic, if I did not say, tiiat I believed they 
want that spiritual jurisdiction which is only found in the body 
of the Catholic church. That is a tenet of my religion as a 
Catholic : still they may be validly ordained, and they have cer<- 
tainly a leeal, just, and good right, to the property they bold* 
I do not deny the spiritual character of the bishops of anv 
church, because it is the ordination that gives the spiritusd 
character ; but the spiritual character is one thing, and the 
exercise of a spiritual jurisdiction is another, I can best iUus- 
trate it by what I was speaking of just now regarding a priest^ 
who when he is ordaineid, receives as it were a radical power 
to administer the sacrament of penance, or to absolve sinners 
who are contrite, from their guilt; but unless he get jurisdic^- 
tion from the bishop to exercise that power within a certain 
district, or over certain individuals, he cannot exercise it. So 
in like manner I consider, Ibat in the Established church the 
bishops may be real bishops, as much so as I am myself; but 
I think the spiritual jurisdiction whereby they can administer, 
for instance, the power of absolving the sinner from his guilt, 
they cannot have outside the Catholic church. It is therefore 
that I think that the separation of the church of England from 
the church of Rome is a most lamentable misfortune ; but tbat 
opinion I entertain as a Catholic, whilst a Protestant gentle- 
man, of infinitely more learning and greater knowledge, may 
tinnk that my opinion upon the subject is quite idle. 

The regular apostolic succession is not of importance, with 
r^ard to the spiritual character of 4be prelate, but it is With 
regard to the exercise of spiritual jurisdiction; they are two 
things essentiaUy distinct ; the one depends upon order, the 
other depends upon being united with the Catholic chmrefa, 
and receiving mission through it. 

In the Roman Catholic church, there is a gradation of 
iwders ; in the Established church you recognize three, bi** 
rfiops, priests, and ministers ; we have Insbops, prfests and 
ministers ; but this rank of minister contains four less^ or- 
ders. Now, it is a universal practice with our cburdi, that 
wbfifna person comes from another church, Who has ncN; had 
bis ordination through each of those orders, that we eiflier Oi^ 
daia him altogether again, under conf(tttion, or that we miffij 



ifhat was omitted in the ordination or ritual of the church ta 
which he belonged Thug, if a Greek bishop, whom we cer* 
tainly recognize to be a bishop as much as we are ourselves, 
came to us, we wotild supply all those defects, which we con- 
ceive to have occurred in his ordination and consecration. So 
in like manner, if a bishop of the Established church of Eng- 
land were to pass over to ours, as the ritual of the Established 
church differs from ours, we would supply in like manner the 
defects that may have occurred ; and as something respecting 
the Lambeth records is doubtful to us, we on that account, that 
there might be no doubt afterwards with regard to the validity 
of his ordination, make him pass through the entire ordina* 
tion ; but by doing so you will perceive that we pass no judg^ 
Tnent upon the validity of his former ordination; we only con- 
sider that a certain fact has rendered the succession, even of 
orders, doubtful amongst the clergy of the Established church ; 
and whenever a doubt exists, we would remove it entirely from 
the Christian ministry, and reordain under condition. For ex^ 
ample^ if a child be exposed at the door of my parish chapel, it 
may have been baptized before, as it pi^obably was, but yet lest 
it was not, I take it, and baptize it under condition ; so in like 
manner, if a bishop came to our church, with regard to whbse 
ordination I have any the slightest doubt, I ordain him again 
under condition, lest by possibility he might not have been or- 
dained ; and then that the acts performed by him in the dis. 
charge of his ministry might become invalid, to the great 
detriment of souls. Suppose I had the most positive testimony 
that the child, so exposed, had been previously baptized by a 
minister of the church of England, in that case I should not go 
through the process again. The baptism of a minister in the 
church of England is as good as that of the Pope ; the repeti- 
tion of the ceremony would only be in the case of a doubt. 

Supposing I were perfectly certain of the ordination of the 
bishop of the Established church, it would not be necessary to 
reordain him, in order to convey to him th^ rank of bishop in 
the Roman Catholic church; but it would be necessary to do 
with him as we do with the Greek bishops, to supply the de- 
fects which occurred in his ordination, namely, to supply those 
four. minor orders which are omitted in tJie Protestant cere^ 
mony. No ceremony of episcopal ordination would have to 
begone through; he would then have the power of con- 
ferring orders in the Catholic church, as a bishop. There are 
no Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland, who have the order of 
bishops, .but who are not attached to any diocese, either as 
bishop or coadjutor, nor have there been for several centuries. 

in the case of the late Lord Dunboyle, bishop of Cork ; he 
separated from us, and he remained bishop during his life. 

The vicars apostolic in England, are, I believe every one of 
them, bishops tnpartibus. 

It appears that, by a concordat between the government of 
France and the see of Rome in 1800, it was provided^ that no 
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Bi^tional council should be held in France Tiithout communica- 
tion Mrith the gOTernment, and the consent of the gOTcmment. 
I do not know that there exists a law prohibiting us from 
holding a council in theser countries ; I haye never known of it, 
nor has it ever been intimated to me that there was such a law. 
And I apprehend it would be quite consistent with the disci- 
pline and doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, to hold such 
a council, in case the interests of religion required it. The 
means of convoking such a council would be, the metropolis 
. tans agreeing with each other, or the Primate, that is, the arch- 
bishop of Armagh (though we do not recognize him as having 
a jurisdiction over us,) still we would, through the respect for 
his office, assemble, if he called us together. In our.church, 
thejurisdictionof the metropolitan bishops over their suf^'agans, 
has been greatly lessened oy the Council of Trent ; and as to 
the jurisdiction of the Primate of all Ireland over the entire 
Church of Ireland, that, I might say, has ceased altogether^ 
from the time of St Lawrence O' Toole ; in fact, the office of 
primate in the Catholic church has gone into disuse, I might 
say entirely ; and they have become simple metropolitans. If 
a council of that kind was held, I would esteem it ajuational 
council. An ecumenical council could not be called, without 
the authority of the Pope. It would not only be consistent 
with the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic faith, for the 
Pope to appoint a nuncio or legate, or anv officer of that nature, 
to communicate with the Roman CathoUc prelates of Ireland, 
<>r with a national council ; but it is quite in accojrdance with 
pur discipline, that he should do so. . -; 

There has not been any instance, of the appointment of a 
nuncio or a legate, since the appointment of Rentoccine ; and 
he came here as VLpoUdcal emtssarg^ and did a great deal of 
mischief. Upon any matter relating to the interests of the 
Roman Catholic church, such an appoihtment might be made 
by. the see of Rome ; but no nuncio would come to reside in 
these countries, because his residence here is illegal; besides, 
he is a sort of ambassador from the Pope, and he would not de^' 
mean his master, by coming into a country where he could not 
live with the honor that generally attends an envoy from thePope. 

If I am asked, whether I think there was any thing in the 
conduct of the Roman Catholics, > during the reigns of the 
iStuarts, that justified the English Parliament in passing the 
penal laws against them, I should say, that at that time, 
the connexion of the Roman Catholics vrith the Stuarts, was 
auch as justified, and even made it necessary for the English 
government to pass some penal laws against the Catholics ; 
such as the excluding them from offices of trust, and perhaps 
even from the councils of the Sovereign ; but I think that the 
necessity which existed, and which certainly would justify, 
perhaps demand of the government to pass certain restrictive 
laws against the Roinan Catholics, could not justify them ia 
passing the very harsh and unnatural laws which abounded in 



flie peiwl code« I viun awaie Ibera were very strict Inwt enfosR^ed j^ 
t ipiwlj to theBefeamtiop^ witlk reqi^tto Ute admisnon of docmne&tai 
into iMft eouBtiy from the see of Rome. What I said before I would be 
dis|M)Bed toMij agam: aamelyi that with regard to cemmiraioatioiiB^m 
Itonie^ aa iaraa 1 an pereraally coBcaned, I leally^oaimot see what obi» 
JA^kUHi: Ilowald hava, oar oii§^t to faara to any restrietictimi of any land 
Twhatinorir tbatmight be imposed up«athem# pmvided they were pciv 
sutted to OQB^e into my hanos^ that I might sea the piuport of theou 
1 was goiag to obaerve^ thatuttbat tnii«^ such leftrictiona weieemeeed* 
iligly necessajy^ as the Popes at that period pretended to have in thia 
country rights and privikgiss which are now utterly aboUshed^andne-^ 
Ter can be revived ; on that account, it was very necessary that his cor-^ 
xespondence with this country should be carefully watched, and an in? 
terference with the rights of the country and the rights of the Crown 
flrtrictly guarded against; but at present, when no such right on the part 
•f the. Pope is pretended to, such laws as then existed cannot be thought 
necaasary ; but if they were thought necessary, I could not have any 
db^aetion to them. I do not know that they were ev«r formally disa- 
VieRred by thaPope, nor do I suppose tiiat tibey have been, nor was- it 
McasMiy they diaaldji because ^ey have long since, gone into disuse^ 
and other laivs have beeneBacted bk the Church* which:. supposed theur 
Mai aboUtieflU The Committee can beat find the laws wfaicb now de« 
fine the powers or nretensions of the see of Rome^ with zespesi to fo* 
aaeign countries, in tne usages of the difl[erent churches in Europe.; Mul 
we are not bound. to recognize any of those ancient laws, wtudi at 
all. affected temporal rights, because those laws must have ceased 
with the subject matter which they regarded. The usages of the difV 
ftrent States of Europe determine the power of the see of Rome respec* 
lively; for instance, in Spain, a usage, I think, is, that the Pope should 
feave the n<munation to certain dignities in each chapter, upon their be« 
coming vacant; also, that he should have the power genmily, througlt 
Ihal^ Joiiildoni* to nominate tobeneiees which became vacant in one par- 
li^ttlaf manth* or two months of the year; that is the usage of the Spamsli 
ahunnhi. In Franeei^for instance, I believe ha has no power to aowis^ 
nate to. any ben^ce, either in the cathedral or out of it; thus ttieusaget 
of one church grants one thing, and the usage of another church de« 
nies the samo thing to him in .another country. 

The only instance that I know of, of any country in Europe, being 
a Protestaat country, in which 'there exist Roman Catholic prelates* 
with a provision of any kind fi'om the State, in which the see of Rome 
does not permit a direct interference, on the part of the Protestant so^ 
v«reign,in the appdntment of the Roman Catholic prelates, is that of 
the king of the Netherlands; within his dominions, there has no ar- 
zaagement as yet been come to upon the subject ; and th^^forethatis 
rnie State where the king is not recognized to have any authority what* 
ever, with regard to the appointment of bishops ; and certainly if a see 
were vacant in the NeHieriands, the Pope could appoint to it, but whe-« 
ther the bishop a|)pointed could take possession of it, that is anothee 
thing ; perhaps the king might pi^vent it. I am aware that a negoci-* 
ation has been pending for some years, between the king of the Nether- 
lands and the see of Rome, and I was soixy to hear it had beenbroken offi 

The Roman Catholic prelates in Flanders have legal rights and 
possessions ; in that respect they differ from the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates in this country, all whose possessions are dependant, upon the 
payments of their flock. 



I a^ak, lAerever diflhreiitinUgioiiist&.ii»H9i^ 
Ibe canning abroid.in tht ofgxK m, and. exiKmg to public vim tb% 
ceremomes of any religioi^ i« not consistent with sound sfiuis, or tlu4 
pradence tiiiich ought alivays. to govern Stotss ; and therafore I iimk,, 
that those prooessions in theopen .air# outside the piecinete'of a cbufGti^ 
ought to be guarded against; even by law, if it were thought advis^U^;; 
^pd to that I would make no exoeption» tucept as to the attendance eC 
Qiei:g^en at funerals, and that attendance I would haire so regulated^ 
that his clerical dress, and the external shew which attends the pei^ 
fonnance of that rite« should be exhibited only at the burial place, and) 
not paraded through the streets, or through any place where it could> 
ofiend the view, or hurt the feelings of persons of different religious 
persuasions ; and so far from thinkmg there would be any objection t<^ 
the enactment of provisions upon that head, I think it would be desir^ 
able they should be enacted ; for the indiscretion of foolish men, by, 
parading those things abroad, might create feelings in tiie conununity 
virhich would tend to evil, therefore I should wdsh that such provisions 
were nmde. So far from wishing that it should be a pert of Catholic 
Smancipation, that the Roman CathoUc Bishops should sit in tba. 
House of Lords, 1 think it would be most pemwwiu to thepubUeityf. 
t^-est, both politicflt and religious, that they should ever sit in it. 

If; as I tluuk it has been supposed* I have b^ understood to sKf^_ 
that the right oft^pomtment to the. vacant sees in Ireland, was vestoAi 
In the lineal descendants of Charles the Fust, until they becemie ex^ 
tinct; I fear thatln^ust have been mistaken, for certainly 1 4^ not wiste 
to convey that idea ; I said that the sovereigns of this country, whether, 
the Tudors or Stuaits, who were Catholics, had, as far as I can judgej. 
the jight of presentation to the sees in Ireland; but after the StuarUh 
ceased to be the sovereigns of these countries, I think then, if their re«» 
c^pmmendations wei'e attended to, it was a matter of courtesy nftther than' 
of obiigatiou on the pa^ of the Pope ; for the rig^t which he recogmzedb 
in the Stuarts^ to present to the sees in Ireland and England, whilst, 
they were Catholics, he must have recognised in them because they^ 
were the savereigns of these countries. Now when they ceased to ba- 
sovereigns, and to have juriscUction in the country, I think if he still 
continued to pay attention to thdr lecommendationi^ it was not in coor^- 
sequence of aright which he recognized to exist in them, but through a/ 
del'erence to their high though faBen state; I know, however, that he 
did practically attend, in some instances at least, to UieirireQommendafvr 
tions. I never heard of his attending to the recommendation in the case 
of Cardinal YoRXy but I know, as a matter of history, that Bishop 
Burke, who lived in Ossory, and who wrote a work that is in the hand^. 
of all, called Hibemia DominicanOt, was recommended to the see of Os-* 
sory, by the late Pretender, and that it was in consiequence of thatrecom'« 
mendation, that he was appointed; at least I have known this froQev 
authority ; but since that appointment* there has not one tak^ place, 
in Ireland, to my knowledge, (and it is a matter I enquired into very 
diligently,) for some years past, which did not originate in Ireland* 

In stating my opinion with respect to tbe Protestant hierarchy^ I. 
took a distinction between their spiritual and their temporal possessions^ 
and I stated, that however highly I respected their spiritual character, 
as a denomination of Christians, I considered the subject as capable of. 
being looked at in a different point of view, with respect to their tem- 
poral possessions ; but in so doing, I never enteitained, nor do I be- 
lieve there exists in the mind of any clergy man of any rank> any dispo* 
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ntkm to receive, or to ask^ or to seek to obtain, by any means whatever, 
the possession of the temporal goods of the Established church in Ire- 
kind ; and I will add, that for myself, and as far as I have been able to 
obtain a knowledge of the feelings of those of the clergy with whom I am 
conversant, I believe it is their opinion; as well as mine, that were a por- 
tion of die goods offered us, we would decline accepting of them. Sup- 
posing the tithes now received by the Protestant church, were proposed 
to be transfered to the Roman Catholic church, I would not accept of 
them. It is tnie^ one of the commandments of the church is, to pay 
tithe to our pastor. That is a command of the church, which is found 
written in catechisms published where tithes were paid ; biit where 
tithes are not paid, the command in the catechism signifies, or is, 
'< contribute to the support of yom* pastor.^' Our claim of support is 
founded upon the law of Nature and of God, That the labourer is worthy 
of his hire ; and upon the saying of the Apostle, " Thou shalt not muz- 
zle the ox ^at treadest out the corn,'' and " He that serveth the altar 
c^all Hve by the altar.'' These are the texts of scripture, which, as well 
as the arguments from reason, we adduce to show we are entitled to 
itbme kind of c<Hnpensat]on for devoting to the service of the people 
our talents, our time, and our labour. 

The commands of the church are, first, to hear mass on Sundays and 
Holidays; now the li^ of God obliges us to sanctify the Loid's-day; 
and the church holds> that one part at least of that duty prescribed by 
the law of God, is to be fulfilled by assisting at the celebration of mass* 
In the second place, *' €ro to receive your communion at least once 
in a year ;" now we conceive, that God ordained that we should ap- 
proach to the' Holy Sacrament frequently, or at least sometimes in the 
course of our life ; and hence the Council of Lateran ordained, that 
every Christian should go to the communion at least once in the year. 
Thus, then, the commandments of the church are only applications of 
the commandments of God, as to ifne, place atul circumstances. The 
commandments of the church are enforced under pain of mortal sin, 
such of them as are capable of binding a man's conscience by virtue of 
the law of God, on which they* are founded ; but, for instance, that 
** contribute to the support of your pastors," doies not bind every man 
under pain of mortal sin, for we discharge all the duties of our office to- 
* wards the members of our church, without receiving any compensation 
at all firom a great number of them ; and they are bound to contiibute 
to our suppoit only in proportion to their means. Thus then we are 
to understaind those commands of the church, as being applications as 
it were of the law of God, binding us in such degree as we ourselves can 
plainly infer from that law of Nature or of God, from which those com- 
mandments of the church are derived. 

' I can gi?e no further explanation of what I stated as the exposition 
of that commandment, which exposition common sense and reason dic- 
tate, and there is no person can understand it otherwise; for surely a 
poor man, who does not contribute any thing to the sujpport of his pastor, 
cannot conceive himself as guilty of mortal sin, vdiere he is neither de^ 
sired to do it, nor permitt^ to do it, nor required to do it ; but the com- 
mandment of going to communion, at least once a year, he understands 
as binding him, under pain of mortal sin, for the reasons already stated ; 
80 these are matteis wmch I should hope would not lead any rational 
person into enx>r. 
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The M<>8t Reverend Daniel Murrdy, D. D. Romau CatholiQ 

Archbishop of Dublioj Examined. 

I have been Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin since the 
decease of my predecessor, on the 11th of May, 1823* I was 
coadjutor to the late Doctor Troy. 

The origin of the authority of the Pope we hold to be from 
God, who established a head of the church which he wished 
to appoint on earth ; the nature of his authority is, that he is 
the executive power of that church; his office is to watch 
oyer and enforce the obsenranee of the canons ; he is, besides, 
the centre of Catholic unity, the ffreat link that holds together 
all the different parts of the Catholic body ; so that eac^ 
Catholic throughout the w:orld^ finding himself in eom^manioil 
with the head of the church, may know thereby that he is in 
communion with the whole body. His authority is wholly 
confined ts a spiritual authority, according to the words of 
our Saviour, ** My kingdom is not of this world;" and that 
authority is limited by the councils and canons of the church ; 
he is the executive power of the churchy appointed to preside 
over it, and enforce its canons or laws. Those canons vest in 
individuals, for instance in bishops, certain rights, which of 
course,' it is the duty of the Pope to protect andnot to violate^ 
his authority is thus limited by those canons. 

A Catholic professes to obey the Pope solely in spiritual 
matters, or in such mixed matters as come under his govern- 
ment, such as marriage for instance, which we hold to be a 
sacrament as well as a civil contract ; as it i^ a sacrament, it is 
a spiritual thing, and comes under the jurisdiction of the Pope ; 
of course he has authority over that spiritual part of it ; but 
this authority does not affect the civil rights of the individuals 
coniractiruf. Allegiance in civil matters is completely undi- 
vided. The duty which the Catholic owes to the Pope, and 
the duty which he owes to the King is wholly distinct. The 
claim that some Popes have set up to temporal authority is 
opposed to scripture and tradition. As far as it may havo 
been exercised as coming from a right granted to him by God, 
it appears to me to be contrary to scripture and tradition ; but 
as far as it may have been exercised in consequence of a rig^lit 
conferred on him by different Christian powers, who looked 
up to him at one time as the great parent of Christendom, whc*- 
appointed him as the arbitrator of their concerns, many of 
whom submitted their kingdoms to him, and laid them at his 
feet, consenting to receive them back from him as^^efs, the 
case is different. The power that he exercised under that 
authority of course passed away when those temporal princes, 
who granted it, chose to withdraw it His spiritual power 
does not allow him to dethrone kings, or to absolve their subjects 
from the allegiance due to them ; and any attempt of that kind 
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the Pope does tiot new oigpoM of tempbcal «flMrs within the 
J^ingdoms of any of the princes of the Cfontinent. The Catholic 
ti^tgy adfloit that all 4ne bulls of die Pope are entitled to a 
eertain d^ree of reterenee. If not cowtrary to our usages^ air 
contrary to the law of God, of oourse they are entitled to obe^ 
i^ence as coining from a sttperior. We owe obedience to a 
tMirent, we owe obedience to the King, we owe it to the law ; 
but if a parent, the King, or the law, were to order us to do 
any thing that is wrong, we would deem it a duty to say, as the 
Apostles did on another occasion, ^^ We ought tp obey God^ 
gather than men^'^ and most assuredly there are circumstances 
Under which the Catholic cletgy would not obey a bull of the 
Pope. 

The true meaning of the following words, in the creed of 
Pius the Fourth : ^^ I promise and swear true obedience to the 
Roman Bishop, the successor of Saint Peter," is canonical obe? 
dienoe in the manner I hai^e just described^ within the sphere 
pf his own authority* 

The principles of the Catholic religion in respect to the 
performance of civil duties, is a conscientious obligation which 
the law of God imposes on us ; and I apprehend the divine 
law is quite clear as to the allegiance due by subjects to their 
pirince. The most authentic exposition of the Faith of the 
Catholic church is to be found in that very creed that has been 
mentioned, the creed of Pius the Fourth; in the catechism 
which was published by the direction of the council of Trent, 
called ^^ The Roman Catechism,^' or ^^ The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent ;" " An Elxposition of the Catholic Faith, by 
the Bishop of Maux^ Bossnet ;" ^^ Verren's Rule of Faith ; 
.'^ Holden^s Analysis of Faith/' and several others. 

The Committee have before them a petition presented to the 
House of Commons, of the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
church at Peterborough ; in which the petitioners say they 
consider as utterly unfounded^ the allegiance of the Komish 
church being at present less ambitious af id less intolerant than 
informer periods of its history. . The observation I would be 
disposed to make upon that paragraph, with the leave of the 
Committee, is that I consiaer it a very u/nfounded charge, 
which those who allege it should be bound to prove or to/* 
retract, I do not think that any facts can be found to sul>* 
etantiate the charge ; I conceive that the Catholic church is 
not intolerant, that the members of it are not marked by any 
peculiar degree of ambition ; on the contrary, I find in them 
much humility, as m,uch as in any other description of Chris-f 
tians. I consider the chars'e wholly unsupported by fact. I 
4o not consider that the church has, by its, constitution^ any 
political character ; as a church, I conceive that its obj^eet ia 
ivholly spirituals the salvation of souls. I cannot conceive that 



kliM tty politioal diamcier, except such as UieStaie ehooaee 
to bestow upon it; our church endeavours to educate iti 
BUBisters wita fedings of humiliiyy and a sense of devotion, 
father than of ambiiton ; and it teaches them to elevate thenw 
eelves by their zeal in promoting' the salvatiofii and happiness 
^men, rather by 9jxv temporal pursuiis. 

With respect to Faith, there can be no charge ; the faith of 
the Catholic church we consider ifwariable ; its discipline is 
always changing, according to the local circumstances of the 
different kingdoms where it is placed, and I wholly deny the 
charge, that at present it is either ambitious or intolerant. I 
perceive the Committee have before them a recent publication^ 
entitled, ^' Justification by Faith, in a course of Sermons, by 
the Reverend John William Whittaker ;" those Sermons having^ 
been preached in the month of January 1825. If the Com*- 
mittee will permit me to read a paragraph or two, I will offer 
a few observations. In the second Sermon are the following 
observations : page 30. ** It has been above observed, that 
'' j^stification by works implies that ' we shall be rewarded 
** precisely to the extent in which our good actions exceed our 
'^ tMulones ; from this it may be inferred, that any poition of the 
** former will obliterate an equal quantity of die latter.^' The 
Sermon proceeds, p. 31. '^ If this be true, (and it cannot be 
*^ denied oy one who avows a justification by works aUme^ 
'^ we have fairly established the merit of the ^ints and works 
** of supererogation, which our Church has unequivocally and 
** laudably condemned in our fourteenth article ; those are the 
*^ great bulwarks and strong holds of superstition. If a person 
once believe in those supererogatory funds of merit, it 
requires very little additional credulity to think, that the 
hofy men to whom they belong, can transfer them to whom 
they please, or sell them, or bequeath them as a l^acy 
^^ to their successors. Hence came that Romish treasure* 
*^ house of merit, accumulated by all the Saints in the calendar^ 
which in die days of ignorance proved so lucrative. Hence 
the infiEimous traffic of mdulgencies and free pardons for sin, 
^ which by anticipating guilt, tempted men to commit vice, 
^' and under the pretence of religion, sanctioned the blackest 
'^ crimes. Hence even the invocation of the Saints themselves, 
and all the blasphemies that attend this open and shameless 
idolatry." The Sermon proceeds and states, '^ These dread 
*^ ful results would not, I am well aware, have followed that 
^' doctrine in an enlightened age, because persons of informa- 
" tion invariably forsake their principles, wnen they Icsad thent 
to contradict their understandings, always preferring ineon* 
sistency to absurdity. But they are the natural and luxuriant 
' gtowth of an ignorant a^e ; and we know by experience thal^ 
* when they have once taken root, they contmue to keep their 
** ground, notwithstanding the present diffusion of knowledge.'* 
From the passage which has been read^ my answer must be 
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i^omewfiat at large, and I trust that the Committee will mak^ 
allowance for the wounded feeling$ under which I find my9e^ 
compelled to make that answer. I am really grieved that any 
Christian divine eould be found to utter such-a charge against 
60 largpe a portion of his Christian brethren. It would appear 
from tne first passage which has been read, that our idea of 
justification is, that if our good works overbalance our ba<t 
ivorks, or if we perform a great quantity of g'ood works, that 
will empower us to do a certain portion of baa works, and still 
leave us a sufficient fund for justification here, and salvation 
hereafter. / connot find any language sufficiently strong t& 
mark my abhorrence of that demoralizing doctrine. Not only 
is it true, in our belief, that no quantity of good work or of 
virtues that can be practised, can ever g'ive us liberty to com-* 
mit a sin, but we oelieve that after a loiTg life passed in the 
practice of every virtue, social and religious, one sin, one soli- 
tary grievous sin against the law of God, would be sufficient to 
blast the highest sanctity to which human nature, aided by 
grace, can arrive ; and that after all that Ions' life of virtue^ 
this solitary sin would mark out the individual so committing^ 
it to the anger of the Almighty God here; and if he were to 
go impenitent in that state into his presence, our doctrine is 
that he could never see his face in mercy. Thus then our 
doctrine of justification is not a kind of balance between our 
good and bad works ; our doctrine utterly denies the lawfulness 
of any sin under any possible circumstance, and no virtues or 
series of virtues, that we can ever practise, can under any 
circumstances, give us the least title, or privilege, or liberty to 
commit a sin. How then, according to our doctrine, is this 
sin, once committed, to be blotted out ? Upon no other con- 
dition, than that of sincere and deepfelt repentance* No other 
good works that we can perform will ever remove the stain 
that has been fixed upon the soul. fVe may fast, we may pray^ 
we may give alms, we may go to confession and receive absd^ 
iution ; all is nothing towardsilie effacing of that sin, u7Uil ther 
heart is changed by contrition and repentance; and that 
repentance must be so intense j and our hatred to that sin mu^ 
be so sincere, that rather than commit the same or anotheir 
grievous sin in future, our resolution should be to incur in pre-* 
ference a thousand deaths. That is the nature of the re-* 
pentance which we deem necessary as a first step towards tha 
^fiacing of that sin ; yet this is only the first step. After this 
it is required that the criminal should go and humble himself 
to his fellow man in the tribunal of penance, and acknowledg'O 
himself as guilty of | that crime, in sentiments of humility and 
compunction; he must promise to repair any injury which 
that sin may have ofierecl to his neighbour ; and he must like- 
wise^ as a mark of his detestation of it, receive with docility 
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wliatoveT p^n&nces or worlcs of austerity may be enjoined. 
Thus then we require all that every other Christian denomina- 
tion r^uires for the remission of sin, that is, sincere and in- 
tense repentance, including a purpose of future amendment ; 
and we require further the additional humiliatioD of confession j 
die receiving of absolution from the proper authority, and an 
intention to practise such penitential works as may be en- 
joined, or as the nature of the sin may require. With regard 
to justification by works, we hold no such doctrine as justifi- 
cation by works alone : we always require faith through divine 
grace ; for Saint Paul says, that without faith it is impossible 
to please God. Before justification, divine grace must touch 
the heart, and awaken us to the knowledge of God, as the 
rewarder of virtue and the punisher of vice. The contempla- 
tion of his attributes through faith, leads us gradually to horror 
for sin, and the love of virtue; to confidence, through Christ, 
in his boundless goodness and mercies, and from confidence 
to that divine love, which unites us in friendship with God, 
and without which no one can be justified ; all those things, it 
is true, we consider works. The very act of repentance that 
I have mentioned, is a work ; and the act of confidence and 
love of God, those are all works, but they are also considered 
as the efi^ects of faith ; all flowing from that faith which, ac- 
cording to Saint Paul, *' worketh by charity." And I would 
refer to the authority of the Council of Trent, to show the true 
doctrine of the Catholic church, with regard to justification* 

With respect to indulgences, the authorities of the Catholic 
church have, in virtue of the power of the keys committed to* 
them, a power to remit a certain portion of the temporal pu- 
nishment due to sin, after the guilt of sin has been remitted ; 
but in no case can indulgences have eifect, till the person is 
first justified and reconciled with God: and there can be no 
permission to commit sin of any kind. 

The Committee have before them a book, intitled, " A Pro- 
testant Catechism, showing the principal Errors of the Church 
of Rome; printed in Dublin, for Ann Watson, in the year 
1822 ;'' if the Committee read some of the questions and an- 
swers^ I will give my opinion upon them. In page 9, there is 
this question, ^' How do the papists treat those whom they 
call heretics T' The answer is, '^ They hold, that faith is not 
to ' be kept with heretics, arad that the Pope can absolve sub- 
jects from their oaths of allegiance to their sovereigns.'^ To 
one part of that question I have already answered, the Pope 
cannot absolve subjects from their oaths of allegiance ; to tne 
other I answer, with equal distinctness, it is no part of our 
doctrine, that faith is not to be kept with heretics, in that 
sense in which faith is understood to be fidelity to engage- 
flft^ts : we are bound to observe our oath, ouKjfledgef our am^ 



ifoet, tur agteementy with pf Ttrnn dijfrrmf^fnm Hf iti rrliffitm^ 
in the same way as we are with am afwih^* 

The only sense in which it is the doctrine of the Cathette 
churchy that faith is not to be kept with heretics, is, that «tir 
code of faith, that is, diyine faith, is not the same as that of 
Protestants ; so that we do not hold spiritual communion widi 
them. 

All Roman Catholics, in the oaths that they are required to 
lake, for qualifyioff, and enjoying relief from the penal code 
of Queen Anne and other reigns, swear, ^' I reject and detest, 
as an unchristian and impious principle, that faith is not to bo 
kept with heretics," without the least hesitation* 

in page 11, there is this question and answer, ^ Do tho 
papists pray to any other beings besides Almighty God ?' The 
answer is, ** They pray to angels and saints, to mtercede for 
them, and save them by their merits/' What I would observe 
upon that is, we pray to saints, and we ask the prayers of 
suiints, in Hie same sense in which Saint Paul asked the 
prayers of his fellow men; and we confide in the prayers dT 
aaintSy just as Saint Paul confided that the prayers of Phile^- 
mon would contribute to restore him to liberty. WheneTcrwe 
pmy to the saints, we merely ask them to present our prayers, 
through Christ, to the throne of grace, in the same way that 
Saint Paul asked his fellow men to pray for him, that speech 
might be given him; and that he might preach with conj 
fidenoe the mystery of the Gospel. But Roman Catholics 
do not worship saints as God ; we honour them as the friends 
of God ; and we honour God, in them, as they are his friends^ 
whom he loves, and in whom his grace has triumphed* 

In page 12, there is this question, '^ May we not wordiip 
the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of our Lord r^ and the answer 
is, ^* Though the papists address many more prayers to her 
than to Almighty Uod himself, yet there is neither command 
nor example in the word of God to support such worship ; and 
as she is out a creature, it is downright idolatry.^ Again I 
would say distinctly, we never address any prayer to the Viiw 
gin Mary, te give us any thinq of her awn, f&r she has naikinff 
ef her won to give ; all that she has is the gift of God ; and 
when we pray to her, we merely ask her to present our peli } 
lions, through her Son, as I mentioned before, to the Uirone 
of mercy and grace : this we conceive is not idolatry, nor any- 
thing approaching to idolatry ; for it does not give to amjxsrear* 
tare the worship Uiat is due to God. 

And once more I repeat, that is no part of ihe doctrine o# 
tike Catholic church, that promises or engagements made widi 
lieretics, are in any degree, or under any circumstanoes, leso 
binding upon the Catholic who makes them, than pi^oasisas or 
OD^^ements n^ade with a Roman Cathcdie vinovila be. TW 
xehgious faith therefc^e, of the person with whom the engage* 



galioft or ttie pconm which has been made. 

Aft a wnter upon the Cetbolio religion, Gother ia <>oaaidered 
a very zealous and correct divine; tie is very much iu uao 
ttoaoB^st Catholics ; his authority is consjiderable as an indi:^ 
vidnal; U>e authority of no divine is paramount. 

In order to remove the prejudices of Protestants^ Gotheif 
pilblished a work> entitled, A Vindication of Roman (^th^licSj 
as also their declaration, affirmation, commination, shQwi]gi|p 
their abhorrence of the following tenets, commonly laid at 
their door ; and they here oblige themselves, that if tke enjiu* 
ing curses be added to those appointed to be read on the first 
day of Lent, they will seriously and heartily answer Amen to 
them all : First, it is stated, ^' Cursed is he that commits ido«* 
latry ; that prays to images or relics, or worships them for 
God ;^' 1 acKnowledge the accuracy of that doctrine, thoygh 
I do not like much the idea of cursiog ; but there is hardly any 
language strong enough to express the abhorrence I feel of 
the doctrine that is there denounced, 

. Second, '^ Cursed is every goddess-worshipper, that be«* 
lieves the Virgin Mary to be any more than a creature ; that 
honours her, worships ner, or puts his trust in her more than 
in God ; that believes her above her Son, or that she cc^n in 
any thing command him.^' I fully concur in the rejection q( 
that impious doctrine^ 

Third, '' Cursed is he that believes the saints in heaven to 
be his redeemers, that prays to them as such, or that giyea 
God's honour to them, or to any creature whatsoever." 

Fourth, '' Cursed is he that worships any breaden god^ Ot 
makes gods of the empty elements of bread and wine." I oon^ 
eur fully, in renouncing, m the strongest language which can be 
used^ that impious doctrine. 

Fifth, ^^ Cursed is he that believes priests can forgive sinfl^ 
whether the sinner repents or not ; or that there is auy power 
In earth or in heaven, that can fcrrgive sins, without a hearty 
repentance and serious purpose of amendment." I consider 
the doctrine wicked and tmptous. 

Sixth, ^^ Cursed is he that believes that there is authority In 
the Pope, or any other, that can give leave to commit sins, or 
that ean forgive him his sins foi a sum of money," I repeat 
the same. 

Then the thirteenth, ^^ Cursed is he that believes that thd 
Pope can g'ive to any, upon any account whatsoever, a dispen^ 
aation to he or swear falsely ; or that it is lawful for any at thd 
last hour, to protest himself innocent in case he be guilty*" t 
leject the doctrine with great ABHomusNciB. 

Ao^sordiug to the doctrine of the Roman CatboUe ctorcliiy 
Ijbe ohatin^ belief of error which has beam ootki 
^aiMed by fi^ Catholic Ghurch^ ia called heresy: At^ 
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contumacioufi error in faith, any obstinate denial of an article 
of the Catholic faith^ is called heresy in the ecclesiastical senses 
of the word: we at present use the word heretic very sparingly; 
we choose rather, as it is an offensive word^ to say ^' our dis-^ 
senting* brethren/^ or " our separated brethren/' or something- 
of that kind ; the original import of the word ubretic is merely 
a chooser of his own religion. 

The doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, with respect to 
the saWation of heretics^ is very much the doctrine of the 
^Established church, and that of erery other Christian society, 
who hold that man owes to God the homage of his understand* 
ing as well as that of his will, and that therefore we are a» 
much bound to belieye the things He has revealed, as to do 
the things He has ordered; and therefore any one who, 
through his own fault, does not submit to the faith which God 
has revealed, and ordered to be believed, we consider as a 
sinner^ like any other sinner, and, of course, to be treated as 
tsuch ; it is our belief with regard to ourselves, as it is the be- 
lief of the members of the Established church with regard to 
them, that ours is the Faith revealed by Christ, and ordered to 
be believed; that faith, respecting which he has himself said, 
'' He who shall not believe, shall be condemned/' We wish 
all mankind to be saved, but we are not to make a religion 
according to our own wishes ; we must submit to the decrees* 
of Providence, that has arranged it otherwise ; and since the 
Gospel of Christ requires faith, as an essential requisite for 
salvation, we must bow with reverence to that decree ; we tan- 
not make a Gospel through a mistaken liberality, and lead 
people into error, by telling them they are safe in choosing a 
religion for themselves, sucn as may appear best to them, ex- 
cept they employ the usual means to arrive at a knowledge of 
that faith which God requires of them. With respect to rro- 
testants, however, I must say this, we do not hold that all who 
are not united externally to the Catholic church, are to be lost; 
we even hope that many who are attached to other bodies of 
.Christians, may (not having a sufficient opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the true Faith) be treated with mercy 
before the Supreme Judge. All Protestants who are baptizedt, 
become, by the veiy act of baptism, members of the Church of 
X^hrist, children of God, and neirs of everlasting life ; and if 
they die at any period before they lose that innocence which is 
Testored to them in baptism, and their consequent title to 
heaven^ they will of course obttin that immortal kingdom. At 
"what j)eriod they may lose that itle, or whether they lose it at 
nlly it is not for us to jvdge ; it s the business of GODy wha 
sees into the secrets of hearts, ana who knows the opforiwnifie^ 
^hich each individual has to arriu at a knowledge of the Faith 
which He has revealed, and who wiil judge HIS creatures with 
V^ercy% A person baptisedi grow.in^ up in ignoraiice of what 
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we coDBider die trae faiths and withaut the means of arriTm^ 
«t it^.if he do not commit any other ^evous sin to exclude 
him from heaven^ will reach the glory of God's, kingdom with 
as much certainty as anyone externally united to our body; 
that is our belief with regard to external unions. We hold, 
that faith is necessary to stdyation^ because God has so declared 
it ; He has declared^ that they who do not believe^ shall be 
condemned. With regard to individuals, we pronounce no 
judgment^ because it is He alone who can decide upon the 
sentiments of a man's heart. I beg to add with regard to Pro- 
testants in particular, that in their infancy they are rendered^ 
i>y baptism, heirs to everlasting life ; and that nothing can de- 

Erive them of the title, thus received, to the inheritance of 
eaven, but some actual sin ; whether that be the sin of refus- 
ing, through their own fault, to accept the faith that God has 
revealed, or any other actual sin. 1 believe the Protestant 
church teaches something like that in its 18th Article, which 
pronounces them accursed, who will say, " that every maii 
shall be saved by the law or sect which he professeth, so that 
he be diligent to frame his life according to that law, and the 
light of nature ;'' and in the 8th Article, it adopts the three 
creeds, one of which is the Athanasian, in which the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation is very distinctly marked. 

We conceive a person, once baptised, may lose his title to 
heaven, by any grievous transgression of the law of God, 
whether it be a violation oi faith or of morals. 

The Committee find, in the abstract of the Douay Catechism, 
a question is asked, ^* What is necessary to save a man V* the 
first thing answered is, " Faith ?" St. Paul g-ave the answer 
before, when he said, ^* Without faith^ it is impossible to 
please God." 

Then the next question that follows, is, " What is the oppo ' 
site faith ?" which is followed by the answer, ** Heresy ; the 
nature of that heresy which is the opposite of saving faith, 
according to the question in the abstract of the Douay Cate- 
chism is any obstinate error in matters of faith ; any culpable 
and obstinate error in matters of faith. 

The non-participation of the doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, IS considered heresy, when that non-participation 
is culpable, which God only can know. 

Calvin, I think, writes as follows, in the 64th Institute, 
chapter the 1st, " Extra ecclesicB gremium mdla est speranda 
jpeccatommremissionecullasalvs. The same doctrine is taught 
in the profession of faith of Strasbur^h, presented to Charles 
the Fifth, in 1530, and by most Christian societies. In that of 
Switzerland in the year 1566, in that of the Low Countries^ 
and in that of Scotland in 1647. 

Before the subject of the temporal punishment of sin, I 
should say, the temporal punishment of sin may be either in 
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temporal wsitoitioii ttom God» or aBVTOliuiiftry iaftcii^n of p«P- 
nanceby l&atbiig and pcayeT> aad sdif-d^nial ; and if k ba in ikm 
world to comets we bold^ ibat it is io a aiiddle plaea» wbudt is 
neither beayea nor hell ; a kind of fHinisbment known only to 
God» inflioted unlil the last remnant due to hiES justice is guu** 
ed away. The temporary punishment of sins in this woirn* 
are any means that God may think proper to employ to pituah 
1^8 creatures, or any austerities that the penitent himaejff mayii 
in the spirit of penance^ practise. 

A pnest of tlie Roman Catholic church , by granting^ an in* 
dulgence, or by withholding an indulgence, can avert or acca* 
lerate the wrath of God, as ba as the temporary penalty of sia 
is concerned. The grant of an indulgence is aecompanied, as 
a condition for obtaining it, by an injunction to perform soaae 
act of piety ; it is a change of punishment from one species of 
austerity to another more suitable to human infirmity ; a kind 
of commutation, which commutation is admitted in the canons 
of the Protestant church ; it is admitted^ and laid down ia 
Burn's Ecclesiastical Law, that there are such things as coisk^ 
inutations of penance in the Protestant church. It is our be^ 
lief, that prayers in this world are of use to accelerate the paa» 
sage of the soul in purgatory to future bliss ; indulg^ices, 
howeyer^ cannot reach beyond the present life, except as far 
^8 God may.be pleased, throug-h the merits of Christ, to aceept 
our prayers for the release of the soul in purgatory ; the church 
has no power, by right, to grant an indulgence for the relief of 
souls in purgatory, except by way of sunrage or prayer ; but 
our prayers, offered through Christ for that purpose, are coat- 
aidered to be efficacious, in such a degree as is known only to 
God. 

According to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, 
marriage is a sacrament ; according to the doctrine of tfas 
church, it is also a civil contract. 

There are certain degrees of affinity, within which it is not 
allowed by the principles of the Roman Catholic religion for 

Sarties to marry : but suppose parties do marry withm thoss 
egrees, that marriage is void. But the circumstance of that 
voidance would not entail penalties upon the parties in eivil 
matters ; the issue of that marriage would inherit in the aams 
way as if the marriage were whofly valid, because it is the law 
that decides that the marriage retains all these civil effects that 
the law gives it ; the children would be legitimate in poii^ of 
law, as heirs ; in an ecclesiastical sense, they would not be. 

The penalties, in the ecclesiastical sense, which parties as 
majrrying within the prohibited deg'rees would be subjected 
to, would be the refusal of the administration of the sacramant^ 
as persons living in the guilt of sin. Supposin^aohild of sach 
s msniage wished to beoome a meosber iS the HomaQ Cstholis 



miiii^hy, there would he an objection to his [taking orders 
in onr chnrch. 

^^ The Pope possessed a power to dispense with such penat 
taes»bnt bishops do not exercise that power in the Roman Ca ' 
iholic church ; and under no circumstances, would the childreQi 
of such marriage be subject to^ any civil penalties whatever* 
And, as a prelate to the Catholic church, I should most cer- 
tainly consider the issue of such marriage as legitimate heirs 
to the property of the parents. 

With respect to any of the sentences of your courts, either 
of civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, I should not consider that, 
according to the doctrine of oiur churnh^ any co-active step 
could be taken to resist those sentences, or to interfere with 
them, except those sentences should go, for instance, to dis- 
solve the marriage, which We', in our church, hold to be valid : 
we would refuse the parties the sacraments of our church ; 
but by no means as to any civil measure. 

In short, where the law of our church differs from the law oif 
your church, our sanctions are merely of a spiritual nature. 

In case of divorce, the Roman Catholic church does not al- 
low of breaking^ the matrimonial chain ; our doctrine is, that 
what GTod has joined together, man cannot separate ; and when 
once the tie of matrimony is formed, it is only death can dis- 
solve it. Suppose parties are divorced by a decree of the civil 
court, and that either of the parties afterwards wishes tomarry^ 
and makes application to a priest of the Roman Catholic church 
to marry them, that priest will certainly refuse. Neither of the 

Earties could conscientiously enter into the state of marriagCj, 
ut they can legally ,* and that marriage would have the same 
ieffal effect as a marriage formed wim what we call impedi- 
ments, that is, within the prohibited degrees. ' 

Still it would be the duty of every Catholic priest to refuse 
to perform the ceremony of that marriage ; the Pope has no 
power of dispensing with that part of the ctiscipline ; we con- 
sider that as decided by the law of God, and the Pope can 
never dispense with the law of God. 

There is a vulgar error, that the kingdom of Ireland is a fief 
of the popedom ; there is no foundation for that assertion, it is 
annexed, and I hope inseparably annexed^ %o Great Britain*. 

It will be observed, that I take a distinction, with respect to 
the differences between the decisions of our ecclesia&tical 
courts and yours, between that class of them which arise from 
the interpretation of the sense of scripture, and that class of 
th^m which arise from a difference between the law by which 

Jrou judge of the rules of ccoisanguinity ; the one is merely tho 
aw of the church, which the head of the church can dispense 
with ; the other we contend to be the law of God, which no 
Mrthly power can dispense with. Nor do we conceive that , 
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the Pope hai any authority to overrule our sense of the true* in- 
terpretation of scripture. 

Upon the subject of the g-overnment allowing a stipend to 
tlie Catholic priesthood in Ireland, in the event of (JathoUe 
Emancipation being carried, and this arrangement being made 
a part oT the final settlement of the country, I would not see 
liny material objection to the Catholic clergy receiving a sti- 

fend ; but supposing Catholic Emancipation were not carried^ 
do not think it would be acceptable, either to the people or 
^lergy. Supposing such a stipend was agreed upon and^ 

t ranted, I imagine that the law would regulate the claim ; and 
lat it should not be revocable at will, but, given, on the one 
hand, so as to preserve tlie independence uf our church, and on 
the other, to preserve that degree of subordination which, 
should subsist between ^the inferior clergy and the prelates of 
the church. 

Whether it ought to be attached to the different benefices^ 
er given to the individuals, would be a matter of regulation, 
to which I have not finally made up my mind. 

I should have no objection to a certificate of loyalty being 
required, before such allowance was paid to a clergyman, if 
that certificate were to come from the authorities of our church ; 
and I think it|would be a useful thing to have that certificate. 
Again I conceive there would be no objection to securing the 
domestic nomination of the bishops in the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland ; I think rather it would be an advantage ;. 
at present it is vested in the Pope, but he does not exercise it, 
except at the recommendation of some portion of the Irish 
clergy. 

I*^ either should I think it an objectionable measure, io pre- 
Tent any foreigner from being appointed to a see in the Catho- 
lic church in Ireland ; and I would extend that to all benefices 
in the Catholic church ; but there would be .very great ob- 

J'ection to the crown having a power of interfering in anyway, 
lirectly or indirectly, in the change of the lower clergy from 
tonel3enefice to another ; there would be no objection, on the 
members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy being promoted 
from one rank to another, that the same certificate of loyajty 
and domestic nomination should accompany the change which 
accompanied the first appointment. At the same time, I ' 
should not like to give up wholly the foreign education, be- 
cause it is calculated to excite a kind of emulation which I 
think useful. I was, myself, educated upon a foreign fund in . 
Spain, and that fund was wholly under thecontroulef theKing 
or Spain. 

^ If, however, it should be thought advisable, for the secu- 
rity of the State, that that practice should cease, and if an . 
equivalent were given in this country out of domestic funds, 
I am sure there would be no objection to a perfect assurance 
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teing grv«ii, that parties to "be appointed or promoted mtlie' 
Catholic churchy should not have been educated or supported 
out of any such foreign fund. There are at present^ some 
funds that were originally created by gifts of Irish familiesr^ 
that are at present subsisting in France, and claimed to ho 
under the controul of the government of France; amounting to 
about 3,000/. a year ; and so far from the French government, 
or any other persons acting;' under their authority, expressing 
any interest aoout that funo, the present King is giving mora 
power over that fund to the people in this country, than wad 
given before ; he has appointed a president, at the recom- 
dation of the clergy of tnis country. I do not think they claim 
a right to keep up an intercourse with Ireland, or that they 
express a wish so to do, on account of the management ef this 
fund; they consider these funds to be placed under theic 

fuardianship, and they do not allow them to be removed froni 
ranee, they continue under their trusteeship ; but latterly they 
have given us a great degree of power over them, they have 
appointed a president, an Irishman, who is at the same timQ 
administrator of them, recommended by us. 

Necessarily in the administration of ttiem, as they are at pre* 
sent constituted, there must be some intercourse with respect to 
them, kept up between Ireland and France. This administra- 
tor must of course return his accounts to the French ministry* 
They have no claim whatever with reference to the selec* 
tion; there are certain families, who originally formed the 
fund ; and the representatives of those families, in some in-* 
Stances, retain still the right ; and in other instances the right 
is devolved upon the bishops ; and when once a person goes, 
regularly presented from the competent authority here, he is 
admitted on the fund without any further hindrance. All that 
they claim is, that the fund should continue in France, and be 
administered, of course, under their controul ; till latterly they 
exercised a very tyrannical power over these funds, they ap- 
pointed a bureau gratuity an(i this bureau managed, or rather 
mismanaged, those funds very much ; but at present there 
seems a better disposition, and they seem more inclined to do 

justice. 

The Catholic priests are now paid by voluntary monies 
raised amongst their flocks. If a stipend was regularly paid 
them by government, I think there are certain fees, established 
by long usage, that they would feel a reluctance to give up^ 
which are received by the ministers of almost every church, on 
marriages and burial services, and christenings ; but the other 
'voluntary offerings which are given, they certainly would give 
Bp without any hesitation. 

I have before stated, that in my opinion, it would not be 
proper for the Crown to have any direct or indirect interference 
\tk the appointment of the Catholic clergy ; I think it wouM 
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Bol be useful, either to the Crown, or to us* I eppreheiii^ 
that we could serve the Crown much better by beinfi^ left inde 
pendent of it» excqpting indeed that necessary (tependenoe 
which all authorities of the State have. This objection de» 

]>ends both upon political and religious opinions. I say, aai 
ar as I am concerned, wholly upon religious opinions, because 
it is our duty to serve the people, and to serve government ; 
I think we could do that more effectually, by being left a^ 
much as possible to ourselves, without the interference of go- 
Ternment. 

I think it would be injurious to the discipline of the CathoEc 
church ; and I do not know that it is recogpnized in a Protest-^ 
ant government any where. And even supposiag that by a 
treaty with the Pope, he was. to admit of such an interference, 
in mv opinion the Catholic bishops in Ireland, would object to 
it, if that interference were to be in a material degree ; ia 
milking such an agreement, they would consider him not as 
exceeouiff his power, but out-stepping the limits of prudence 
and wisdom, and discretion, and woiud feel themselves justi<- 
fied, in consequence of that, in objecting to sujch a treaty. 

There would be no objection to the government naming a 
commission, consisting of prelates of the Roman Catholic 
church, through whom the loyaltv and the domestic nomina* 
tion and education of the several functionaries should be cer* 
tified to them ; on the contrary, we should be most anxious to 
have an opportunity of certifymg to government, the loyalty 
of every one who is employed as a functionary of our church. 

Nor would it be necessary for the Catholic prelates to ob-p 
tain the consent of the Pope, previous to their engaging their 
co-operation in such an arrangem^it as to domestic nomiaa* 
tion ; because the Pope has already signified his readiness to 
acquiesce in it about ten years ago. 

Supposing the Pope were to agree to any thing, which in 
the opinion of the Catholic prelates in Ireland, exceeded his 
authority, we would of course deem ourselves at liberty not 
to acquiesce in his decisions. 

But the authority of the Pope is defined in such a manner 
that it would be easy for the Catholic prelates to decide, whe- 
ther he exceeded his authority or not. 

With regard to submitting the bulls and briefs, and other 
documents from the Pope to the Catholic clergy, to the in- 
spection of government, before they were transmitted to the 
authorities to which they were directed, if we look at the 
substance of those communications, I do not find there vvpul^ 
be any great difficulty ; but I would find a g^eat difficulty in si|b^ 
mitting the private communication of any gentleman to and 
ther, without his consent. Every brief or rescript is a private 
communication, a communication from one gentleman to ano- 
ther; and I would not think myself authonsed to sbowanjr 



suppcMtng the Pope eaoMited to such «& wnmugemu&ni^ I 
iriMmld see no objection to it <th8ii. 

Tbe eoBunanications with the Po|>e «ve M4iaIIy of a i^ritaiftl 
Batore ; there are 8omecoiifidentiaI confemimicaalsQaifi reghtdix^ 
the -conaciences of individualsy and it would not peEha|M bo 
right that those cominunioations should pass into other handa 
than those immediately concerned; and I would certainly 
obieet to submit diose apiritual communications to any lay 
tiibunalyOr to any tribunal that was not of our own persuatton* 
There would perhaps be no objection to sul^mtting* ^s com- 
munication to a commission of our own bishops, to be named 
by tbe Crown, in the manner before-mentioned, provided Ihe 
Pope consented that' his communications should be so sub- 
mitted; and I think, even with respect to the objection founded 
on the rights of individuals, it might be done in such a way as 
that the particular person should not be marked out .; A. d. or 
C* D. would be a sufficient mark to distinguish the individual 
for whom the matter was intended, without communicating his 
name. At the same time I think there might be instances 
where one might feel an objection to allow a communication 
on a confessional case to go into any other hands than those 
of the parties concerned ; although I think it might be 
so regulated as to conceal the name of the person by letters^ 
or something of that sort. I am aware that that restriction 
exists in Protestant kingdoms, for instance, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, and in the kingdom of the Netherlands; and in 
Catholic kingdoms too ; sometimes by virtue of a concordat 
with the Pope himself; then he abandons his own right, and 
we cannot ooject to it ; if he chooses to do it, we should most 
readily acquiesce in it. 

I have before stated that I think there would be no objection 
on the part of the Roman Catholic prelates to preventing 
foreigners being appoii^ted to benefices and digmties in the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland; and we should be glad that 
a law were enacted to prevent the introduction of suchpersons^ 
and which might be done without an agreement with the Pope^ 
before hand ; and such a law would excite no kind of feeling 
of dissatisfaction in the Catholic population. 

The present Pope considers himself bound by the decisions 
of the last^ in the same way as a subsequent government, in 
this country, would be bound by the acts of the preceding 

S>vernment; and the Catholic prelates in Ireland consider 
emselves sufficiently authorised by that decision to co-ope-» 
rate in an arrangement of that sort without further application 
to the Holy See. / 

I remember the rescript of a person called Quarantotti ; and 
the Roman Catliolie prelates protest against that i^script very 
e«brnestly> op the ground that it allowed a certain intenerenoo 



in tlie appoinimmt of the Catholie bishops in Ireland, whiefai 
interference they thought would be injurious to the Catholic 
religion. That rescript acknowledged the principle of a royal 
Teto, and also the principle of inspecting correspondence. 
We considered that as coming from Quarantotti, and a very 
limited council, which was left under the dominion of the 
French authorities in Rome. He was a very weak old man^ 
and he had himself incurred the displeasure of the Pope durii)g^ 
his captivity, by having taken an oath of allegiance to th« 
French auuorities, always ffuarding however, as he thought, 
his allegiance to die Pope. Nevertheless, it was still such as to 
incur the displeasure ot the Pope, and the latter would not for 
some time aamit him into his presence. Had that rescript come 
from Pius the Seventh himself, the Roman Catholic prelatesr 
would have equally protested against it. We would not have- 

Erotested against it on the ground that the Pope had exceedecf 
is power, but that he had exceeded the limits of prudence and 
discretion ; that he was not sufficiently acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of our country ; and of course that we could not 
conscientiously help submitting this fact, and reminding him of 
the cUinger to which he expos^ our religion. 

1 am not aware that there has been any arrangement made 
in other countries, in which Protestant sovereigns have exer-* 
cised a power equal or simifar to that* which it was proposed 
by that rescript to convey to the King of England in the king'- 
dom of Prussia. At present, in virtue of a concordat which 
was established a very few years ago, the nomination is vested 
in the Catholic chapters of Prussia ; and the king of Prussiai 
has given an endowment or establishment to the clergy i: but 
he has no right of interference that I am aware of, and I havei 
seen the decree : he has no privilege of a veto. 

The emperor of Russia being the head of a despotic govern- 
men , recommends a certain individual to the Pope ^ and the 
Pope, that the Catholics of that country may not be persecuted^ 
if he finds no canonical objection to the individual, appoints that 
individual of his own authority, without any reference what- 
ever to the recommendation of the emperor; he* studiously 
avoids saying that such a person had ever been presented : in 
the fulness of his own authority he appoints him ; but he is 
|)leased to appoint the person so presented, if he feels no objec- 
tion to him. It was the same in the kingdom of Prusi^a, before 
the concordat which I have just mentioned. The king of 
Prussia named a certain individual ; the character and quali- 
ties of that individual were examined into ; if the Pof>e saw no 
difficulty, he appointed him ; but he made the nomination in the 
fulness of his onm power ^ without any reference to the presen" 
tation. 

In those cases it is a species of compromise between the 
court of Rome and the courts of Prussia and of Russia ; thQ 
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Pope does not wish to enter into collision with those ^ovo 
reijPQS^ and he therefore allows it to go on in that way. 

The Kin^ of Prussia has nothing resembling a conaed'eliref 
in the appointment to the chapters^ It woulcTbe perhaps less 
injurious than in some other countries if he had done so^ because 
Silesia, the country chiefly in question, is principally Catholicy 
and not distracted by party feeling; that is quite a matter of 
prudence, to be regulated accordiD^ to the circumstances of 
the place. But suppose the Pope did make such a concession 
to the King of this empire, what the conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland, under such circumstances, would be, 
I cannot say, but I think it would excite a very painful sensa- 
tion, and might lead to very disastrous consequences ; but I 
think it is almost an impossible case. It has never occurred 
that such concordat has been entered into by the Pope with 
,any Protestant prince. 

It has never entered into our minds, as a part of Catholic 
Emancipation, that the Roman Catholic bishops should take 
their seats in the House of Lords ; the bishops of the estab- 
lished church take their seats in the House of Lords, as barons, 
which dignity they have from the crown ; we can have no claim 
to such a dignity. Moreover there neither exists any hope nor 
any wish on the part of the Catholic clergy, to interfere with 
the temporal possessions of the established church, nor to 
disturb the present establishment, nor to partake of any part of 
tho wealth that it enjoys ; nor any objection to give the most 
lull and entire assurance on that subject, by any declaration 
that may be required of them. 

Though the Catholic clergy of Ireland might not wish 
to interfere with the property oi the Protestant church, it is a 

general feeling among Catholics, .as well as Protestants, that 
le establishment is unnecessarily rich ; but I do not observe any 
feelinff in Catholics^ as Catholics, to exert themselves for its 
ourtaiiment, more than Protestants; that feeling is rather a a 
opinion of political economy, than a religious feeling; the 
Catholics complain very much of the obligation of payiri:*- 
tithes to Protestant clerg-ymen, in common with Protestants, 
and they have this additional ground of complaint, that thty 
receive no service for it. It is a complaint, that they have to 
pay two churches, from one of which they derive wo retursK 
According to an idea thrown out, in a question which has 
been put to me, it would seem, that in the event of emancipa- 
tion they would not have to pay from their own pockets ex- 
<jlu8ively their own clergy, and of course then there would be 
a greater disposition to bear with patience the burthen of sup 
porting the Protestant clergy on the subject of tithes in Ire 
land. 

As far as I am acquainted with tbem, I believe that the dis- 
turbances with respect to tithes, have chiefly taken place in 
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iSione parts of Ireland where the tithe of potatoes was collected. 
I am not myself particularly acquainted with any part of Ire* 
land where those disturbances have taken place : the tithe 
upon potatoe is the greatest cause of dissatisfaction connected 
with tne tithe system. And I think it will be found, that the 
insurrections, in different parts of the south aild west of Ire- 
land, have been directed as much against the payment of dues 
to the Roman Catholic clergy, as against the payment of tithe 
to the Protestant. There are lay impropriators in Ireland, who 
receive tithes as well as the clergy ; and I believe the people 
feel as great an indisposition to pay tithe to alay impropriator, 
as to an ecclesiastic ; they are sensible that it is a burthen 
upon the property which tney hold, whether it is paid to the 
church or to the laity ; and I think that the Protestant clergy 
find as much difficulty in getting the tithe from the Protestant 
parishioners, as from Roman Catholic parishioners, and very 
often more, from their being more able to resist. 

I am not at all acquainted with the operation of the tithe 
Composition bill, but I have heard that where U has been car- 
Hed mto operation, the effect has been favourable ; but Tarn 
Hot personally acquainted with any case in which it has been 
earned into effect. 

I have heard that it divides the burthen more equally, and 
relieves the poorer classes. 

I would make one observation on public processions in the 
fitreets ; I would not think it at all advisable, in a country so 
mixed as ours is, where the different denominations are blend- 
ed together, and where, of course, one description of persons 
might receive ground of offence from those external ceremo- 
nies, that they should be suffered to take place out of the place 
of worship. 

I have heard that there have been g'reat objections made 
against the Church Establishment in Ireland, particularly by 
Irishmen ; but if any attempt were made to new model the 
Church Establishment, not to take away its riches, but to 
allow them^ that wealth in a different way, I am not aware 
that the great body of the Catholics would trouble themselves 
much about the manner in which it would be employed, pro- 
vided that the pressure was to continue the same, and that it 
was to be levied in the same way. 

But if there were an attempt made to relieve the peasantry of 
the payment of tithes, and to appropriate the landed property 
of the church to the payment of bishops, deans "ana clergy^ 
and to the repair of the churches, and to the encouragement 
of education, and perhaps other purposes connected with 
church matters, I think there would be a general feeling, 
amongst both Catholics and Protestants, to rejoice at any plan 
which would remove the people from unnecessary burthens, 
or to employ the fund in such a way, as would be of general 
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service ; I do not think the Catholics are more particularly 
interested in that, than the Protestants; it is the burthen itself 
that is oppressive, and not the circumstaDce of the persons to 
whom it is paid ; for I think the Catholic population would not 
^xert themselves more strongly to get rid of tithe^ than they 
would of the burthen of any other tax. 

In any opinions I have heard respecting this question of 
church reform, I thiak the Protestaats are equally anxious with 
the Catholics ; and it is my opinion, that any class of men^ 
either Catholic or Protestant, in any country, if they found 
themselves peculiarly aggrieved by any particular tax, would 
naturally be very glad to be relieved of that by any means the 
legislature of the country could possibly provide. 

The Most Reverend Oliver Kelly, D.D. Titular Archbishop 

of Tuam, Examined. 

I have been Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, since tho 
.year 1815. 

In my opinion the Pope derives his authority from Jesus 
Christ. He is the successor of St. Peter, and holds the same 
rank in the churchthat St. Peter did among the Apostles ; he 
is the first bishop and head of the church, and enjoys a pri- 
macy, not only oi honour, but also of jurisdiction. His autho* 
rity IS distinctly defined ; and besides the ordinary episcopal 

Eower, which he enjoys in common with the other bishops, 
e has the authority of presiding over the universal church, 
and of governing it according to the canons. The duty which 
the Roman Catnollc owes to the Pope, and that which he 
owes to the king under whom he lives, are really and substan- 
tially distinct, inasmuch as they regard different matters. The 
duty which he owes the Pope, is confined to matters spiritual, 
ana affecting ecclesiastical and religious matters. This duty 
is by no means incompatible or inconsistent with his social 
duties ; it does not clash in any manner whatsoever with the 
civil allegiance which he owes to the king ; on the contrary, 
his< bounden duty, as a Catholic, is to pay obedience and 
submission to the civil authorities. The principles which 
the Roman Catholic church teaches, with regard to civil 
duties, are, that subjects are to obey the king, and all those 

£ laced in authority under him ; they are to be amenable to the 
tws of the land. 

It never was admitted as a doctrine of the universal church, 
that the Pope could exercise temporal jurisdiction without the 
limits of his own territory ; there may have been some indivi- 
duals who held that opinion, but it never could be called ot 
considered the doctrine of the Roman Catholic church. 

In point of fact, that doctrine was resisted by the north of 
Europe, whilst it was admitted by many peirsons in the south* 

T 2 
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^ern countries of Europe ; and hence the difference betweea 
Transalpine and Cisalpine principles, the Transalpine and Cis- 
alpine doctrines, in respect to the authority of the Fope, differ ; 
but what we call those doctrines, are doctrines held by indi- 
Tidual divines of one country or the other ; but I am not aware 
that there is a Catholic divine in existence at present who 
holds the doctrine of the Pope having temporal power or au- 
thprity over independent states. 

The Roman Catholic doctrine, in respect to bulls from the 
Pope, is, that they are always to be treated with respect ; but 
if those bulls or rescripts, proceeding from the Pope, do con- 
tain doctrines or matters which are not compatible with the 
discipline of the particular churches to which they may be di- 
rected, they feel it their duty then to remonstrate respectfully, 
and not to receive the regulations that may be contained in the 
bull or rescript which may emanate from the Pope. 

Upon the subject of praying to saints, Roman Catholics be- 
lieve that the blessed samts in neaven, replenished with charity, 
pray for us, their fellow members, here on earth. Roman Ca- 
tholics believe, that the saints, seeing God, they see and know 
in him all things suitable to their happy state ; that God may 
be inclined to hear requests made in our behalf by them, and to 
grant us man^ favours through their intercession. This man- 
tier of invocation is no more injurious to Christ, our Mediator 
than it is for one Christian to beg the prayers of another in this 
.world, as Saint Paul did. 

When Roman Catholics are said to pray to the Virgin Mary 
they do not consider that she can grant favours of herself, but 
that she may, through her powerful intercession, obtain fa- 
vours from (jod lor us. 

. Roman Catholics allow a certain veneration, or honour, to 
■be given to relics, and to the images of Christ, and his saints 
who have departed this life in the odour of sanctity ; and they 
x^onsider images useful, inasmuch as they may occasionally re- 
mind them or certain subjects and points of doctrine and reli- 
gion, which may be most conducive to their spiritual welfare ; 
but they renounce all adoration and divine worship of images 
and pictures. The Almighty alone they worship and adore ; 
and pictures are used to excite our thoughts to heavenly 
things; and the honour or respect given to pictuies and 
images, or relics of those pious persons who lived here on 
earth, has reference only to the character represented. They 
consider, that they may be useful in reminding them of cii?- 
cumstances connected with religious duties; beyond that,they 
attach no importance to them. I know it is stated in a publi- 
cation called A Protestant Catechism, showing tlie principal 
errors of the church of Rome, that " Roman Ca&Lolics pray to 
angels and saints, to intercede for them, and save them by 
^eir merits,'' but that is not a correct statement by any means ; 
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saints or angels cannot save us b^ their merits^ except so far 
as they may be available in their intercession with the Divine 
Mediator. Neither do they invoke angels or saints with the 
same spirit with which they invoke the interference of our 
Saviour ; they address the Saviour as their Mediator, as their 
LoRD^ and as their God ; and they address the saints as the 
servants or creatures of God, who have died in favour with 
Him. They can give them nothing of themselves, they only 
intercede with God for them. If they were to pray in any 
6theT manner to them, than of intercession, I should consider 
it an error, and that it would be asking of them what they had 
not the power to give ; praving to them to save them by their 
merits would, in point of feet, be admitting another Mediator 
between God and man, besides Jesus Christ ; if they thought 
the saints could save them by their own merits, without 
the mediation of Jesus Christ. 

There is in the same book, a question, " What do you think 
of the frequent crossings, upon which the papists lay so (great 
a stress in their divine offices, and for security against sickness 
and ill accidents ;" the answer is, " They are vain and super- 
stitious. The worship of the crucifix or figure of Christ upon 
the cross, is idolatrous ; and the adoring and praying to the 
cross itself is, of all corruptions of the Popish worship, the 
most gross and intolerable ;" so far from that being* correct, 
the Roman Catholics renounce all divine worship, or adoration 
of the cross ; they use it as a memorial of the passion and 
death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; it reminds them 
of his suffering's and death for us : but the crucifix or the cross, 
has no intrinsic virtue or efficacy in it, more than any other 
inanimate substance; it is merely a memento to impress upon 
our minds, the mediation of Jesus Christ, and that it is through 
him alone, that we can expect salvation ; the^respect and re- 

fard which the Roman Catholic bears to such imag-e or cruci- 
X, is of the same nature as that which any other person might 
bear to a picture of a dear and absent friend. There is no 
divine worship of images, of idols, or of relics, in our church. 
And therefore I conceive, that the charge of idolatry which is 
brought against our church is most unfounded, inasmuch as 
we do not have recourse to those images, for any other pur- 
pose than what I have already mentioned ; they are books for 
the illiterate ; by looking at the crucifix, they are reminded of 
the death and passion of our Lord ; further than that is not 
expected or desired. 

' In this same catechism, there is, upon the subject of pe- 
jiance, a statement, that the sinner is allowed to get anotner 
person to do penance for him ; and besides, the .rope grants 
indulg'ences, whereby he remits all penances, not only of sin 
past, but sometimes such as shall be committed for a great 
number of years to come^ or during a man's whole life ; and 
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these Indulgences, which cannot but be considered as licenses 
for sin, are pi:^blicly sold for money; upon that statement, I 
WQuld observe, the doctrine of indfulE'ences in the Catholic 
church does not by any means imply the idea, that sin can be 
remitted by indulgences ; sin, according to the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic church, can never be ^rgiveti, without a sin- 
cere and hearty sorrow, accompanied with a firm purpose and 
resolution of amending life ; and when the sinner, so oisposed, 
avails himself of the sacrament of penance, his sins are for- 
given by sacramental absolution; but indulgence in the Ro- 
man Catholic church, never meant the forgiveness of sin, or 
of the pain eternal due to it. Indulgence means the remissuni 
or relaxation of the temporal ptmishment due to sin, after the 
eternal guilt and punisiiment had been previously remitted. 
There can be no indulgence for sins to be committed at a fu- 
ture period ; and there is no authority in the Catholic church, 
and there never did exist an authority in the Catholic church, 
which absumed to itself the power of giving leave or indul- 
gence to commit sin at a future period, ^or have I ever known 
an indulgence to be sold for money ; I have read in books, 
that have been written against the Catholic relifi^ion, that it was 
the practice in the Catholic church, to sell indulgences ; but 
this 18 a misrepresentation and a misHstatement of the doctrine 
of the Catholic church ; in some instances, there may have 
been a commutation of temporal penances, and pious pecu- 
niary contributions may have been substituted in heu of some 
other atonement. But if mistakes and almses have been com** 
mitted, in granting indulgences, through the iffnoran^ie of par^ 
ticular persons, such abuses cannot be reasonably charged on 
the church, as it rejects and condemns those practices. I am 
not aware how far that commutation may be practised at pre- 
sent. In the Catholic church, every sinner is required to do 
penance for hiidself. He is at liberty to avail himself of the 
prayers, and the good works of others, in his behalf; but in 
no instance coifld that excuse him from doing penance him- 
self. In the Catholic church, we set no value upon the exter* 
nal act of penance, unless it be accompanied by repentance ; 
unless in fact, it be accompanied by sorrow and contrition fof 
sib, with a firm resolution not to relapse into it. 

Therefore to the doctrine of repentance, as distinguished 
from penance, there is superaddea the outward mark, which 
ihp Catholic church has connected with that change of nund« 
The usual external marks of penance which are imposed, fof 
example, in my diocese, are various ; fasting, prajer, alms, 
deeds, and other good works. In some instances, pilgrimages 
vmy be imposed as penances ; it is not a general practice. 

The pilgrimage they perform in Ireland, generally speakings 
is voluntarjr. 1 have forbidden performance at wells, not 
that I consider it evil in itself ; but in consequence of tbe 
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abuseHy which I have known to ariae from those performanoea,' 
I have thought it prudent to endeavour to put a stop to them^ 
and have in some degree succeeded. Wheii I say toe church 
has^ the power of removing a tepaporal punishment of sin, by 
that I mean the penance enjoined. The indulgence consists. 
in the remission of the temporal punishment that may remain 
due after the eternal guilt is remitted ; this indulgence cannot 
be g^ned, unless the sin be previously forgiven ; and after ihd 
sin and eternal punishment due to the sin is forgiven^ then the 
indulgence remits the tempoml punishment^ or a portion o£ 
the temporal punishment^ that is aue after the sin is forgiveii4 
The indulgences in Ireland are fi;>ranted by the Pope generally^ 

Sassing through tlie medium of the ecclesiastical authorities t 
ley are sent to the ecclesiastical authorities,, and they an-* 
Bounce them to the faithful, who, are at liberty to avail tnem«* 
selves of them. There are some indulgences granted for the 
entire kingdom ; there are other indulgences granted to par-* 
ticular dioceses. There are certain conditions generally re^ 
quired, in order to obtain the benefit of an indulgence ; one of 
tne conditions is, to approach the sacrament with proper dis- 
positions, as inward sorrow, detestation of sin, and a firm 
purpose and resolution of amendment ; when those conditions 
are complied with, on the part of the penitent^ then the indul- 
g^ence extends to him. 

It is stated in this same catechism, that Roman Catholics 
bold that faith is not to be kept with heretic)^ and that the 
Pope can absolve subjects from their oath of allegiance to 
their sovereign ; there is not the slightest truth in those two 
accusations, or the most remote ground for them ; as a minister 
of the Catholic church, I feel it my duty to declare, that I have 
always considered it imperative on me to impresson the fliinds 
of those who are under my spiritual care, that they are bound 
to keep faith with heretics, and all those differing from them 
in religion, as strictly and as rigidly as they would towards 
persons of their own communion. With respect to the alle- 
manoe that is due to the sovereign, the Pope has no right of 
interference whatsoever ; we recognize no power in the sove- 
reign pontiff, or in any other authority, to absolve us from the 
allegiance which we owe to our king. 

By heretics, I would not be understood to mean all persons 
who are not of the Roman Catholic communion ; €us there ai'e 
man^ who are not within the communion of the Roman Ca« 
tholic church, who yet are not heretics. The individuals be-* 
lon^Bg to the Greek church are not considered as heretics, by 
the Roman Catholic church ; they are considered as sehi»» 
matics. According to the doctrine of the Roman Catholie 
church, to constitute a heretic, contumacy in error with r^speet 
fo mattery of bith is necessary ; and where there is not a eon* 
tumaoious adherence to error in matters of faith, there is no 
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heresy. I do not conceive that there are many, who are not 
of the Roman Catholic communion, whom, when it is their 
conscientious belief that they are not denying any thin^p which 
is essential to salvation, and that they have no means of having 
their error removed, by any means can be considered as heretics, 
though they may not belong to the visible body of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

Although the Catholic church would regard many of the 
ihembers of the Protestant establishment as heretics, it does 
not necessarily re^rd them all as heretics, on account of their 
differing from the Roman Catholic church. I have already 
mentioned that, in order to constitute a heretic, contumacy in 
error concerning matters of faith, is necessary ; I think there 
are many who are invincibly iffnorant of those articles of faith 
which we hold to be essential, and their being unacquainted 
with them, and having no opportunity of removing the error 
under which they labour, is a sufficient ground for not consi- 
dering them as heretics. What I mean by the word contumacy 
is, a refusal on the part of an individual to embrace doctrines^ 
necessary to salvation, after having- had a sufficient opportunity 
of being convmcfed of their truth. If a persort was not con- 
scientiously convinced of the necessity of believing such 
doctrine, 1 should consider hrm free from the guilt of contu- 
macy ; but when he has had sufficient opportunities of being 
instructed and enlightened, and he still continues to hold what 
I consider erroneous doctrine, I do no longer consider his 
error involuntary, I consider it voluntary, and then, of courscj 
comes the guilt of contumacy ; yet I could not undertake to 

E renounce sentence upon any individual ; the individual is the 
est judge whether he has used the necessary diligence in 
order to remove his error; all I assert, generally, is, that 
those who, after having had a full opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of the truths which I consider necessary to salva- 
tion, and of having their error removed, if they still persist, I 
do consider such error on their part to be voluntary, and that 
they therefore become contumacious ; but who the individuals 
are that are so circumstanced, is what I do not take upon my- 
self to determine. Of course, I believe that our own cnurch is 
the true church 5 it is the nature of every church, that the 
conscientious professors of it believe that their own profession 
is the true one. The distinction I make between Schism and 
Heresy is, that schism refers to the government and discipline 
of the church, and heresy to its doctrines. 

Whether a person diners in a voluntary manner, or an in- 
voluntary manner, still I consider that Catholics are bound 
to keep faith with him, as well as with one of their own com- 
manion. And all other moral ties that subsist between man 
and man, subsist equally between a Catholic and ^ heretic ; 
an<t we are bound to fulfil them towards ^ose who differ fVom 
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us in religion, as well as towards those who are of the same 

Jiersuasion: so that I think the committee will understand 
rom my evidence, that it is perfectly consistent with the gene- 
ral belief in the mind of a Roman Catholic, that a church 
which differs from his own important matters of faith, maybe 
heretical ; that yet that Roman Catholic may not be diposed to 
risit with the severity of that opinion, individuals belonging to 
that church ; because I think it almost impossible for one hu- 
man being to look so into the heart of another a^ to determine 
positively whether he is in a state of involuntary ignorance, 
or of obstinate refugal to the truth — at least I would not under- 
take to do it. Therefore under those circumstances, that 
persons who differ from one another in relig^ion are bound to 
the observance of mutual duties as to each other, and to put a 
kind interpretation upon their motives and conduct just the 
sanae as if they agreed upon every point of religious belief. 

In the part of Ireland with which lara particularly acquainted. 
It is my opinion that the question of Catholic Emancipation 
eng'ages the thoughts and the attention of all ranks of Catho- 
lics considerably. Though, in the case of Catholic Emanci- 
pation being granted, no particular or immediate benefits 
might be considered to be granted to the lower orders of 
Catholics, I am perfectly satisfied that they would receive it as 
a boon, and that they would feel the utmost gratitude for it, 
and that it would tend most materially towards tranquillizing* 
their minds, and leaving them more at ease than they can feel 
at present. 

lam not aware that the payment of the Roman Catholic 
olerffy by the State, would by any means be considered a boon 
by the lower orders ; for although in some instances I have no 
doubt they may feel some reluctance to pay the dues, still I 
think they would prefer paying their clerg-y as they do at 
present, to seeing them become the stipendiaries of govern- 
inent.*My last observation applies to our present state. Whilst 
the Roman Catholic laity remain excluded from the benefits 
of the constitution, I do conceive that they would feel much 
hurt at seeing their clergy become the stipendiaries of govern- 
ment. If the two measures, a provision for the clergy, and the 
removal of political disabilities on account of religious per- 
suasion, were made concurrent measures, I am not aware 
exactly what effect it mi^ht then produce ; perhaps it would be 
then considered a kindness, provided the Roman Catholic 
clergy were allowed the free exercise of their functions, and 
there were no influence or authority, direct or indirect, exer- 
cised over them in the discharge of their duties. If, for exam- 
ple, the appointment of Catholic ministers were to be vested 
m those wno differed from them in religion, they would con- 
ceive that in that case persons might be appointed as clergymen 
4>{ their communion^ whose selection might be influenced by 
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motives distioct fram the conmderatton of their fitness for tlie 
discharge of their duties ; in my nund the objection would be^ 
not to the clergy receiving- a provision from the State^ in lie^, 
of their present payment, but to allowing an interference in the; 
appointment of their bishops or other clergy. — It is in that 
sense particularly I understand it at this moment ; but in the 
event of a payment for the Roman Catholic clergy being conr 
neeted with arrangenients that would secure the mdependenee. 
of the Catholic cler^, as well as being connected with Emaor 
cipation itself, I beheve that some of the people would have 
no objection, in that event, to a provision being made for them; 
but I cannot exactly answer what the feehngs of our prelates 
and clergy might be on the occasion ; I would not undertake 
to say. As one of the prelates of the church, I will candidly 
confess, I should prefer remaining as I now am. I can have 
no objection to state, if the Committee wish me, what the 
value or amount of revenue received by the bishop and clergy 
of my diocese arc, I can safely answer, although 1 have pever. 
made an exact calculation, my receipts within any one year 
never amounted to seven hundred pounds ; and I ao not sup* 

;08ethat,'in general,they ever much exceed jSi;^ hundred pounaSm 
'here may be three or four parishes in the arch-diocese of 
Tuam, where the receipts oi the"^ priests amount to perhaps 
about from two hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds pec 
annum. Those parishes include the towns. The parish o£ 
Tuam is my own parish. Besides the parish of Tuam, each 
parish priest gives a guinea or two in the year, and for each 
marriage that is performed in the parish, there is a certain 
portion of that money given to the support of the bishop ; 
those are the sources of his emolument as bishop. 

I have the charge of Westport parish at present, as well as 
Tuam. It is sometimes the custom of the Catholic church to 
have unions of parishes, in the same manner as in the establishe4 
church. On mj^ appointment to the see of Tuam I found the 
revenues of it inadequate to the objects I had in view. I 
wished to establish an episcopal seminary, and to establish 
schools for the education of the poor; and I wished, besides 
that, to have it in my power to give occasional assistance to* 
wards the erection or repair of Roman Catholic chapels 
throughout my diocese ; and finding that the revenues of the 
diocese were inadequate to those objects, I made application 
to be allowed to hold another parish along |with Uie parish 
of Tuam, in order that by receiving some emolument therefrom^ 
I might be able to fulfil those objects I have ailuded to. I ad*r 
minister the parish of Westport by curates : the value of thai 

Sarish I should tliink is about tnree hundered pounds a year,, 
'he principal object I had in view, -ja obtaining a second 
parisn, the parish of Westport, was what I have stated ; I had 
other objects besides. I did apprehend, that perhaps if I were 
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to send another priest to the place, he would not be very kindly 
received by certain individuals diere, and I thought that aa 
unpleasant difference vtrould be avoided by taking the paridi in 
charg^e myself. Although I have held the parish of Westport 
now lor nearly three years, I can declare safely, that I have not 
received one nundred pounds out of it during the whole time I 
have held it. 7%« poverty of the people was sucky that I gate, 
directtons to the curates there ^ tn consequence of the severe 
pressure of the times, and the distresses of the people in thai 
town and parish, not to be very urgent in the collection of ike 
dues , I for which reason I havejreceived very little emolument 
wUofit. 

When I stated that I would rathei; things remained as they 
are, with respect to any project of a stipendiary provision for 
the clergy, I did not mean to carry my objection to that sti"» 
pendiai^ provision so far as to say, that I would regret it should 
be earned into effect, provided it facilitated the great question 
of Catholic Emancipation ; on the contrary, I should be very 
sorry to raise the slightest difficulty in the way of Catholic 
Emancipation, and / would make great sacrifices of my personal 
feelings as to the mode of provision, were such sacrifices es* 
sential to the attainment of that object, inasmuch as I consider 
it a paramount consideration. 

Upon the subject of the population of the district with which 
I am acquaintea, I should s^, for the last twenty-four years 
that I have been in Ireland, 1 have observed a very consider*^ 
able increase in the population of the part of the country where 
I have been residing ; and I think 1 have been able to aiscover 
a distinction in the ratio of increase in those districts where 
the situation of the people is improved, as compared with the 
increase where the people are in a great state of misery. 
About the year 1806 I was appointed to a parish in the county 
of Mayo, along the sea coast, between the towns of Westport 
and Newport, and I found that the people who inhabited that 
district were extremely comfortable ; tney were more indus* 
trious than the generahty of the people in other parts of the 
country; they were weavers ; they had taken spots of ground 
along .the sea coast, and they employed themselves occasion- 
ally at the linen business, at other times in tilling their little 
farms, and where an opportunity offered, in fishing ; by those 
means they became much more comfortable than the peasantry 
in other parts of the country, and the increase of the popula,* 
tion was not so rapid, and upon comparing the number of 
marriages which took place in a district tike that which I have 
described, with the number of marriages that took place in thia 
mtore agricultural and less prosperous districts, I have ob*- 
Berved, that in those prosperous districts the marriages were 
not so frequent as I found them in more impoverished distric^sv 
In those more prosperous districts, I found that there was aa 
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indisposition, on their part^ to contract improvident marriages ; 
I have perfectly on my recollection that the circumstance 
struck me at the time, and that I inquired amons'st the people 
how it happened ; and the reply was, that they had no idea' of 
entering* mto the matrimonial state until they could acauire a 
competency for their own support, and the. support of a ramily. 
In other parts of the country, where I observed very consider* 
able poverty, I found a greater indifference about their futare 
comforts than persons in a more prosperous situation in life ; 
so that I should say most decidedly that every measure which 
has a tendency to augment the comfort of the peasant, and 
raise his condition in vsociety, has also a tendency to check im* 
provident marriages. 

The peasantry feel a considerable difficulty in providing 
themselves with habitations of a decent and respectable kind 
in my part of the country. There is a great want of native 
timber in the parts of the country I am acquainted with ; and 
the foreign timber is quite beyond the reach of the poor, and 
therefore they cannot make their habitations comfortable or 
convenient; and I have heard them frequently make the 
remark, that if they could get timber at a cheap rate they 
would endeavour to make comfortable habitations for thfem- 
selves ; but I am sure that if the duty on foreign timber were 
reduced, it would enable many to build comfortable houses, 
who are now obliged to content themselves with thatched 
cabins. 

The general term of leases with us are one life, or twenty-one 
years, whichever may last the longest ; and although they 
have been told, that if they plant and register their trees, they 
become the actual proprietors of that timber when grown up, 
the planting of trees is a matter not much attended to by them ; 
the forms necessary for the registry may in some degree' ac- 
count for it. When I spoke of the expense of building houses, 
I alluded to the better order of the poor, many of whom I know 
at present, do live in thatched cabins, who would, if the 
materials were cheaper, build more comfortable houses for 
themselves. 

Upon the subject of marriages, I have known instances 
where the Roman Catholic parties have made application to 
Roman Catholic clergymen, and have been refused on account 
of canonical impediments, and the parties were subsequently 
married by a minister of the Established Church. Marriages 
are usually contracted among the peasantry very younff ; in 
general the females marry at eighteen or twenty ; the males at 
twenty-one, twenty-two, and Vtova that to thirty. Generally 
speaking, the females are married before they are one or two- 
and-twenty. The practice of subdividing land by the father or 
chief of a family is quite a usual thing in the part of the 
country with which I am acquainted^ in order to enable them 
to contract those marriages. 
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With respect to the subdivision of land, and the accumula- 
tion ef families upon particular districts^ owing to that practice^ 
accompanied hy that of early marriages^ I can recollect a farm 
which was originally leased to about twenty families, and I 
recollect to have seen sixty different families afterwards living 
upon the same farm, that was in the neighbourhood of Tiiam ; 
and the land upon which that immense increase of population 
arose was derived immediately from the proprietor of the fee ; 
and there was no intervention on the part oi the landlord ; it 
grew entirely from the natural causes of the subdivision of the 
soil, and the increase of marriages. The tract of land was not 
very considerable, for they were obliged to have recourse 
to other parts of the country to have tillage, in what we 
call in that part of the country Conacres. The practice of 
conacres in the county of Galway is, that a poor man, who has 
not land, or a sufficiency of land of his own, takes an acre, or 
half an acre, or less, from some person for a single season, and 
takes the crop of that year off the land. The practice of 
burning the soil upon taking the conacres is sometimes 
allowed ; but many persons have an objection to have theit 
land burnt, and either process is a great exhaustion of the soil; 
but n the instance I have just mentioned they were obliged^ 
for their absolute support, to have recourse to another property; 
although the farm upon which this subdivision took place was 
a very considerable farm in the first instance, it w^ould have 
made the twenty families comfortable, without being under the 
necessity of having recourse to any other land ; therefore, 
taking tne average of six to a family, the number of individuals 
on this farm had increased to 360 souls, or thereabouts. 
• I have in some instances compared the result of my own 
enumeration of the people in parts of my district with the 
number contained in the last population returns ; and so far 
as I have examined, I always found the population under-rated 
in the population returns, so that I may sajr, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, the number of people in my district, is above the return 
officially made to Parliament ; but in what projjortion I could not 
exactly say, nor could I exactly adduce any instance ; but the 
general impression upon my mind always was that the popu- 
mtion was under-rated. 

' With regard to the proportion that the number of the Roman 
Catholics bear to Protestants in my diocese, I recollect in 
the year 1816 the Catholic clergy tooK a census of the popula- 
tion in the parish of Tuam, and it aniounted to 6,000 souls ; and 
at that time the proportion was, that of those 6,000 there were 
380 Protestants, and the rest were Catholics. ,My diocese 
consists of the county of Galway and the county of Mayo, and 
one or two parishes in Roscommon. The parish priests in 
general can pretty nearly ascertain the amount of the Catholic 
population of their respective parishes ; and on comparing the 
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SopulaiioQ of 90Bie of the small towns ia my dioeese, and ftlso 
le returns of Uie Roman Catholic cler^, with those. made to 
Parliament, I^ am borne out in my conclusions of the errors in 
the Parliamentary Returns. In the instance of Tuam, the 
report was by actual enumeration ; in the others it was from a 
calculation, knowing the number of families and averaging the 
number of individuals in each family. I am aware there was a 
return made during the season of distress in Ireland of the 
liumber of persons relieved in the county of Mayo ; but I never 
thought that enumeration correct. 1 consider that it was 
above the actual number generally. 

In enumerating the causes of the increase of population in 
Ireland, I should, say, the facility of obtaining fuel is a great 
enpouragement to the building of cabins ; the turf bog is g^e- 
nerally held by the landlord in his own power, and not included 
in the lease» I have known landlords refuse permission to cut 
more than a certain quantity, of turf, not with me view of keep* 
ing down the population of his district, but*to prevent the bo^ 
Jbeing exhausted. Having, among other causes, mentioned the 
•subdivision of land as one great inducement to early mar- 
riages, I have reason to believe that the landlords of the country 
)xa\e often had recourse to that practice, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the number of freeholders in the county of Galway, 
and in the county of Mayo ; both which counties being in part 
within my diocese, have afforded me opportunities of witness- 
ing the manner in which votes aremanuracturedin those coun« 
ties. 

Tuam is a quarter-sessions town, as well as a large manu- 
facturing town where I reside, and I have seen the registry of 
freeholders constantly proceeding in that town ; a freehold is 
created ; I have known landlords of the country to parcel out 
their lands into small portions, making leases of a life or 
twenty-one years to their tenants, for the purpose of enabling 
.them to give a vote at elections. . They register out of three 
acres sometimes. In some instances, one or more freeholders 
may perhaps have registered out of less. 

The farms in my part of the country are generally held in 
joint tenancy ; the population of the country in the county of 
Galway is usually congregated in villages, and not in sepa- 
rate houses ; those villages are genemlly held under a separate 
lease, in whieh there may be ten, twelve or twenty partners ; 
and the holders in sut^h joint tenancy divide again, as I have 
before described, to their sons and sons-in-law, and the miem- 
bers of their families ; and in some instances, are obliged by 
the landlord, or induced to create a freehold interest in each of 
the persons upon whom such small subdivisions of land have 
devolved ; and in many instances they are brought in to be 
registered. I have never been present at a regjistry, but I 
have met iba unfortunate people who have registered very 
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ofteDy bodr before and after registering*, and haye conyersed 
^vrith those persons, and they have often called upon me to re- 

S resent their condition, and stated that the quantity of land 
ley held was very small ; that they were very apprehensive 
abowt taking the oath that they were forty^shilling freeholders ; 
and they requested me to advise them what to do upon the oc- 
casion. My advice uniformly was for no person to register as 
a freeholder unless he could do it with safety to his own con- 
science : I have met them afterwards, and they acknowledged 
to me, that althouah they did not feel their cofiscience quite at 
ease, they were obliged to register those freeholds ; that they 
had been threatened to he expelled from their holdings y and to be 
deprived of their land, unless they re fistered those freeholds. 
And I will, with the leave of the committee, explain what the 
circumstances of peasantry of that country are, in general^ 
•which enable the landlord to execute the t^hreat of expelling 
them from the possession of their land ; in some instances, 
boof is not included in the lease which the tenant has ; and in 
order to get rid of a tenant, although he may have a lease, the 
landlord withholds the use of the bog from him, and he can 
no longer keep the holding. In otherj parts of the country, 
along the sea coast, the lands are not of value, without the 
help of sea weed, or what they call rack, which they make use 
of as manure for the ground ; and the liberty to cut this sea 
weed, or rack, is not included generally in the lease ; when, 
then, the landlord wishes to get rid of the tenant, he has only to 
irefuse him permission to cut rack. Moreover, the circum- 
stance of joint tenancy, and the failure of any one tenant in 
the co-partnership, gives to the landlord an indefinite power 
over the whole of those who hold in such tenancy, and to com- 
pel them, if registered as freeholders, to submit to his dicta- 
tion. Therefore I am decidedly of opinion, that any proposi- 
tion which should have for its object to discourage the joint 
tenancy of farms, would in itself contribute very much to raise 
the tenant in his own class of society, and to make him, in a 
great degree^ more independent of his landlord. I think the 
joint-tenancy system is very injurious to the prosperity of Ire* 
land. 

I never was at an election in my life, consequently can give 
no information to the Committee of the manner in which free- 
holders are brought up to vote in Ireland, from actual obser- 
vation ; but the general impression upon my mind is, that the 
system of forty-shilling freenolds in Ireland is a system replete 
vnth much mischief; that it is highly injurious to the morals 
of the people ; that it is a source of perjury in many instances ; 
and there can, I think, be no doubt of the effect it must have 
generally upon the population of the country, the being either 
induced or menaced by their landlords, who are their magis 
iracy, and who ought to be their protectors, and instigated to 
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the commUdion of the crime of perjury for the s&ke' of a<)« 
▼aniirg the POLITICAL influeDce of the person under whom they 
derive. Nor do I thinks that the people themselves^ after 
having so reg'istered, set any great value upon the possession 
of their franchise, or that the possession of it raises them in 
their own estimation, or in that of others ; and if they were left 
free, I am convinced that many of them would prefer much 
being* allowed to take no share in the election, under their 
present circumstances ; the observations which I have made 
would apply to both the counties of Gal way and of Mayo^ so 
far as I am acauainted with them. 

As to what tne effect of any legislative enactment to raise 
the qualification of the freeholder would be, in a political point 
of view, I will not attempt to offer an opinion ; but as td the 
moral effect of it, I am convinced they would be most happy if 
there was some reform in the present manner of registering 
forty shilling freeholders. I declare it is my opinion, that a 
vast number of them would consider it as conferring a great 
favour on them under the existing mode andcircOmstances, if 
the forty-shilling freeholders were done away with entirely. 
And that if such a measure were made concurrent with the 
grant of political privileges to the Catholics generally, such an 
act would be unobjectionable to the poor, and probably to the 
better order of the Catholics also. 

Raising the elective franchise from forty shillings to a higher 
sum, say ten or twenty pounds, would perhaps by some be qon- 
ftidered as likely to better their condition, others perhaps not. 
In point of fact, a large proportion of that class of persons 
who are now registered as ten or twenty-pound freeholders, or 
who might register freeholds to that amount, are of the 
Catholic persuasion in my part of the country. In towns they 
•are unques ionably so, and the middling order of farmers is af- 
most exclusively Catholic. Aqd I am perfectly satisfied that 
the poorest description of forty-shilling freeholders would con- 
sider it a relief from what is now considered by them a great 
inconvenience, if the qualification was raised to ten pounds : 
and I think a great number of the better description of forty- 
shilling freeholders would be able to qualify at ttie new rate of 
ten pounds. 

Any alteration that would check the evils of the present sys- 
tem must lead to the improvement of the public morals. But 
I think that doing away the forty-shilling freeholders as th^y 
are now, (not the real bond fide forty-shilling freeholders,) but 
the forty-shilling freeholders m joint tenancy ^ would more iin- 
: prove the condition of the lower classes than raising the rate of 
voting in joint tenancy. The better way td correct the moral 
evils would be to do away the system entirely. But how ii 
would be possible to make such an arrangcement I declare I 
could not without due consideration uodertaKe to say ; I do not 
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know, at this momeiity in what manner the abuse could be 
remedied. 

I am aware that a bill passed the Houses of Parliament a 
year back, or two years back>. which was intended to prevent 
the re^ristration of votes under joint-tenancy leases ; and I am 
Bot aware the enactment of that law produced any dissatisfac- 
tion whatsoever amonffst the forty-shilling freeholders. I never' 
heard one complain ofit ; on the contrary, all that I have heard 
speak of joint tenancy, seem to be well pleased at its beings 
done away ; and I have often met many industrious working 
peasants who complained of the system of joint tenancy as sub- 
jecting them to inconvenience, and the loss which must fall on 
them from the failure or negligence of those who were their 
partners. 

In the counties of Oftiway and Mayo, there may perhaps be 
a very few persons in the condition oi small farmers who hold 
a fee of five or six aercfs of land, or who hold land in per- 
petuity to that amount. In the towns however there are none 
so low as that» 

With respect to the principle of disfranchising the forty<» 
shilling freeholders, I thmk it would be unfair to deprive men 
holding a fee of land of a small number of acres^ or tiolding a 
lease in perpetuity, by which they have no more than a forty- 
shilling tranchise, of their franchise. — I think that would be 
doing injustice to ilrom. In short, the same reasons do not 
hold good with respect to that description of freeholders that 
hold good with respect to the common forty-shilling free- 
holders of Ireland. I do not con«der that depriving the com- 
mon freeholder of his franchise is depriving him of a right ; on 
the contrary, I think it is, in many instances, con^rring a 
feivour upon him, relieving him from doing that which he 
is unwilhng to do, but which dread and intimidation induce hint 
to do. Even in' the event of disfranchisiuj^ the forty-shilling 
freeholders in counties, and retaining them in towns and cities, 
I do not think the effect would be to throw the greater pov^er 
of returning the members for the county into the hands of per- 
sons residing in towns, unless there exist any number of forty- 
shilling freeholders in towns, ; if the country were divided into 
small tarms instead of having those joint-tenancy leases,'and if 
the inhabitants were allowed another right of voting ; for ex- 
ample, raising it from forty shillings to five or ten pounds^ 
For instance, the town of Tuam consists of about 800 houses ; 
the suburbs and all, about 1,000. I do not know a silngle 
forty-shilling freeholder at all in the town of Tuam, which is 
principally oishop^s property. The same observations would 
be applicable to Westport, or to any town of a freehold tenure 
which was not held under a bishop ; and I do not see the in- 
jury it would do to those who in the country would be deprived 
of their vote, because I do not consider they generally set 
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any value upoo the rigbV of voting;, they detWe ne befi«fo 
from it. 

The deaeriptio& of lenant inhabiting a wnoll hotise in such a 
town as fuam or Westport, enjoying a forty^-sbilling franchise^ 
differs very modi from the description of a man who at pcesent 
resides, in the eountry and eujoys the elective franchise. 

A man ia a town ei^oying a forty-shilling freehold is more- 
eomfortable, possesses more advantageous tenure, and mor& 
opportunity of employment. However strong the dispositii^i^ 
amongst the Irish landlords may be to create forty-shilling 
freeholders, and to make their pcopeity subseirvient to political 
purposes, I do not see exactly bow they could make forty- 
shilling freeholders in towns to arw extent ^ neither would i 
conceive it expedient to preserve forty-shillinc^ freeholders in 
such a town,, for instance,, as the town of Westport, in the 
county of Mayo^unless that forty-shilUng frediold tenancy wasat 
tenancy for e^€iff,ot a k- nan si/ inf^. The class of persons against 
whom I object as voters out c4 aOs. freeholds* is that of persons 
having only a short tenure of land ; and my objection is e^j^ually 
srpplicable to the freeholders in towns and cities; and would 
apply aU together to forty-shilling freeholders of diat descrip- 
tion voting *in counties; for Jhe poorer ordec of the fortv- 
shilling freeholders certainly have no freedom of eLedioiir 
generally speaking. Indeed it is coi^sidered dishonourable ia 
a candidate to eanvass the freeholders of an adverse pro- 
prietor. 1 do not think that increase-in the qualiiieation for tlie* 
exercise of the elective franchise ia Ireland would diminish the 
Catholic interest in^a»y pait of the country. 

I will now,, with the Leave of the Commtttee, effersome obser-* 
vations on the state of the chapels la the difi'ereat parishes, and 
what is the character and decree of accommodcition afforded Uf 
the population of the Catholic persuasion for the celebration of 
relf'gious worship.. As &e as ray memory has bees able to 
serveme, without having &ny document to go by at the moment, 
I believe that there are in the aroh-dioce«e of luam from about 
fifteen to eighteen slaiecLeKapeh, and eight or ten now in pro- 
gress ; there are in all about one hundred and sis^ places fop 
catholic worship. I mean buildings of some description, for 
with the exception of those I have mentioned, all the others 
are thatched chapels ; some of them wretched, none of theno 
svfficientrly spacious to contain the congregationr and in many 
instanees the public pray/^rs are eehbtated in the open aifr 
having no covering hut the canopy of heaven^ Those chapels 
which are of a better descfiiption are usually in the towns 
within the diocese. I have known congregations lo 41 verage 
from 1,000 to 1,5.00 where they had not suifacient accommoda- 
tion in places of worship ; wiiere that is the case,, it is the 
practice for great numbers to assemble, and remain on the 
outside because there is no accommodation for them in the 
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Mside^ notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, or 
dther circumstances which mififht add to the inconvenience ^f 
I heir being so exposed. I have known them to resort to a 
place of worship «it a distance -of four, five and six miles reeu- 
iariy. I know of no Union that has not some place of worship 
within my diocese. I have seen some of those ediliees whick 
I have before alluded to, where the walls of the house were not 
above ^ghi or ten feet high, twelve or fifteen in breadth, and 
fitrijf or fifty in length, thatehed ; and the number of persons 
for whom such a building has been intended as aa accommo- 
dation would amonn^ to 1,000 or more. 

I have no funds in my arch-diocese, or other resouvces ap- 

Ehcable to the construction of places of worship, or to the 
eeping them in repair whatever, except the voluntary 
contributions of the faithful ; the contribuUons of the clergy 
and the bishops, and the aid they receive from their Protestant 
brethren and neighbours* 

I have been very much engag^ id feting chapels: of the 
slaied 4shapele that have b^n erected, most of^ them have 
been in my time ; I have been in the several parishes myself 
and have taken a part very frequently in the collection, and I 
do not recollect any instance of my being refused by a Pro- 
testanit gentleman, when I applied to him to contribute towards 
aehapeL 

PJacing out of consideration the advantam and the coinfort 
that it would be to the people to have suitable places for dieir 
reception, I do not conceive that any act would be more ac- 
ceptable to persons of the Catholie 'persuasion in Ireland than 
some means being afibrded for improving their places of 
religious. worship; at present' it is a very common praetica 
when die inferior class of the persuasion are unable to contri- 
bute money, for them to contribute their labour, and in other 
ways to compensate for the deficiency of that subscription 
which they cannot afford to give ; where it is a thatched chapel, 
die poor bring straw, and they give aid in that manner towards 
the repair of the chapels 

The assessment made upon such oc*casions, though in its name 
voluntary, is in point of fact, upon those- who are able to eontrt- 
bute any thing, an obligation whieh cannot be avoided ; and ia 
order to reconcile the people in some measure to it, the plan I 
havepursued inhaving those chapels erectedis to recommend the 
clergyman to form a committee m his parish, this committee to 
consist of the jprmcipal men in' each villafi;'e, and to appoint a 
treasurer, and that the priest, with the aid of the principat men in 
each village, wouldlay an assessment upon the people according 
to their circumstances; this assessment is collected in the best 
manner it ean be, then put into the hands of a treasurer, and ex- 
pended afterwards upon <he building ; instances have coma 
ixe^ueatly within my knowledge, where the assessment made 
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io this manfier has fallen very heavily upon the people, acd Ims 
be^D complained of by them, although tubmitiea io for the sake 
of having a place of worship. 

The only, naeans of enforcing that assessment, is by the 
clergyman threatening to withhold his services from them, and 
teproaehiiig them for not contributing; I. know of no other 
means whatever of enfofciog it. What 1 allude to is, the prac- 
liee of churching femaleM after their accouchmeiit, ana the 
clergyman, unless he finis that the husband has paid Am par* 
iianofihe cess^ does noi ebureh the woman till that money for 
the erection of the chapel is made up. That is the onlv ser^^ 
vice ; they never refuse the administiation of sacraments by any 
iqea^s. . There are aome parishes within my arch-diocese io 
which there are no resident gentry of either persuasion. In 
both (jralwa^ and Mavo, I have two instances of the Catholic 
clergy within my arch-diocese, holdinff- land in right of their 
pastoral character, bequeathed to them by persons of their ewn 
|)ersuasi(m to. be he||i^by those who hold their office : one in 
Castlebar» and one in Tuam : the endowment a( Castlebar was 
made by the late Lord Lucan ; he pive a house for ihecleigy- 
mah in Castlebar ; and in Tuam it has been a lease of a small 

{>ark, a bishop's lease renewable, and the person who had thin 
^ase assigned it over to the clergyman, and the inhabitants 
of the town made amongst themselves a collection of a sum 
of money, by which they built a slated house for the aceom- 
datipn oi the clergyman of the town. 

The trust under w ich that is held in Tuam, has been con- 
veved to me individually^ and I make a declaration that I hold 
it for the purpose that I now mention. And if there was a 
power uiaaer the law of ei^dowing parisdies, or the holders of. 
{)arishes of the Catholic persuasion, with houses, or with laod 
whereon houses could be built, I think it would be carried to 
a greater extent than it is at present. I know there are many 
other instances throughout Ireland^ that I could not exactly 
'refer to fit this moment.. . . 

And 1 have known of cases of dispossession of persons hold* 
ing under such titles^ not as to a glebe, but as to a chapel. 
The instance qs to a chapel, occurred in the parish of Ballyna- 
kill^.in the arch-diocese of Tuam. There was a Mr. OTIa- 
lierty held the lease of a farm, and he built a slated chapel for 
jthe accommodation of his femilvy and for the tenantry and 
people around him. The landlord found in the course of time, 
Uiat there was some formal defeict in his lease, and he bipke or 
tlireatened to break it. He and the landlord came to SOB10 
agreemeilti t>ut Mr. O'Flah^rty gave up the lease under a t?f- 
ftai iinderstaAding with the landlord that the chapel was not te 
))e molested ; but after getting possession of the property t)is 
landlord thought proper to lock up the chapel doors and not 
allow the faitbiul to resort to it as a place of worship j be qo^ 
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verted it into an ojfleeorfarm house ; that was in Connamara. I 
cannot stale any particular case in other parts of Ireland^ whefe 
the possession of lands granted either for places oji'worshipy olr 
for the residence of Catholic ministers, has been disputed by th^ 
proprietor, aftei possession has been had, and buildings ere^fted. 

I would now, with the leave of the Committee; make a fevl^ 
observations on the accommodation afforded for schools, and 
places of edncation ; . we have built large and commodious 
school-houses for the education of the poor in the towns of 
Tuam and Westport, and of Castlebar; tliere are schools 
throughout the diocese at large, established by the exertions of 
the clergy y and the contributions of the faithful, where the poor 
in each parish receive gratuitous instruction ; and in &ne eounr 
try parish in the arch-diocese, where there is no resident gert^ 
tlemen whatever^ the Catholic clergyman has succeeded in es- 
tablishing sixteen schools, for the gratuitous education of the 
poor %f the parish ; he has received some aid latterly from 
some public fund, in money, stationery, and school requisites. 
All the chapels in my diocese are used as sunday-schools, and 
a great many of the country chapels are used as* daily schools* 
By Sunday-schools, I mean schools- for religious instruction 
before and after mass. 

In the country parishes where the chapels are used for daily 
schools, necessity oompels us to use them ; we should have 
great reluctance to convert the house of God into a school if 
we could avoid it; but the want of having any other place for 
giving instruction to the poor obliges us to uvuil ourselves of the 
chapels as school-houses. From the inadecj^uacy of the places 
of worship, on performing parochial visitations, I have been 
almost in fact obliged to administer confirmation out in the 
open air, as in the extensive parishes there are sometimes two 
or more congregations, although the parishes are not very large 
g*enerally. 

And I do assure the Committee, the peasantry of the country 
regret extremely, not having places of worship when they are 
aware that considerable sums of money have been granted for 
furnishing places of worship for the highlands of Scotland ; the 
average expense of building a chapel to contain from one 
thousfbnd to fifteen hundred people in that part of the country, 
I should think would be from six to eight hundred pounds. 

I find a very great disposition on the part of the people gene- 
rally to attend to their religious duties ; there are exceptions to 
k, but generally speaking I think therc^ is that, disposition. 
Their moral conduct in general is tolerably good; an<f there is 
a very ^reat readiness on their part to take advantage of the 
instruction that is afforded them at the schools, as well as to 
come to confession. That disposition however varies very 
mu^h according to the. state of tranquillity, or of disturbance 
vf hich prevails m the country. The inclination to come to con- 
fession when the country is m a state of disturbance diminishes 
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considerably; and I hi&ve invariably found that the iDdiTiduah 
who cease to come to confession, are connected or conQerned im 
disturbances ia the country; for instance, in rhe year 18sdO, the 
diocese of Tuam was at that time considerably disturbed. At 
that period I recollect wq could not persuade tliem gene- 
rally to comply with their religious duties. 

In a parish m the immediate vicinity of Tuam, and in all the 
parishes where the disturbances prevailed, I found an indispo- 
sition on the part of the people to attend their religious duties, 
and even their attendance at prayers on Sunday was by no 
means so regular as it was previously and subsequently thereto. 

I experienced myself tliat my influence was very much im- 
paired^ and tliat tho^e who on all former occasions paid very 
frcat attention to my advice, disregarded it upon that occasioEt. 
here was at that 'time a ^'reat alteration from the habit of re- 
spect and deference whieli they usually paid to their pastors* 
I had to go to several chapels on that occasion to address the 
people, and I have knov^n instances where, after I had retired, 
some of those refractory |)ersons assembled the people, and 
endeavoured to persuade them not to pay any attention to the 
advice I had given them, sayings whati had said was tery good^ 
but what relief did I give them ] that their distress and ihetr 
poverty were not relieved. But in no cases did I hear of per- 
sonal indignity or disrespect offered to menibers of the Catholic 
priesthood at tliat time, or of injuries to their property on that 
occasion. On former disturbances I have known injury to be 
done to the property of Roman Catholic clergymen ; I have 
knovvD their corn to be set fire to. That was in the year 1S07 
or 1808. I should state that at the period the people com- 
pbljpcd of the price of land and the weight of taxes, they com- 
plained of the priest, the parson, and the tithe-proctor. Whea 
they complained of the priest, they considered that, oppressed 
^s they were, they eouid not ati'ord to be giving the priest 
i^s. 5d. for baptisms, a guinea for a marriage, money for build- 
ing a chapel, money for establishing a school ; that, in short, 
the demands of the priest upon them were so many^ that they 
could not answer them^ and that it would be better not to at- 
tend to those things. 

Part of the obligation which they imposed was not to oiaiie 
those payments to the priests ; in other instances, they bound 
them by an oath not to go to cQnfessi<)n. 

The sums I have mentioned were the fees at that time pav- 
ahle to Uie priests for the performance of those duties ; the 
s;ime sums are still payable. Since I have presided over the 
areh-dioeese of Tuam there has been no augmentation what- 
ever. . • ; 

'J'iie pressure of tithes payable Co Prplestant ministers isk 
complained of generally as presshig particularly severe upon* 
tJie Docupying tenant. 
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The tithe of potatoe is not payable in my arch-diocese j the 
tithe, the payment of which preirscs partiitrlarly upon die 
tenant in the province of Conroiught are gram of erery kind, 
flax, and I thmk wool, Iambs, &e. r still he is considered much 
better off than the peasant in the province of Mnnstcr : but yet 
the tithe on coin they find very sfevcre,, particularly rn a bad 
aeaaoD ; when the crop fails they feel a great hardship. I have 
beard Ihem say in some instances ihat the tifhe-proctor^s de- 
mand for tithe was to the full value of the crop. The tithe of 
bay is not payable in tlic province of Cor.naught ; but it has 
been demanded latterly by some. 

In the year 1820 very sciious tUsturbances too^ place in part 
of the counties of Mayo and Galway, at whicn time they 
generally complained of tithes, taxes, grand-jury cesses, vestry 
cesses, the payment of the Catl;oJic clergy, the 'high price of 
land ; all those things together. They complained equally of 
Ligli rents, grand-jury cesses, und church rates, 

Tlfose disturbances were the origin cf vrhaf are usually 
called the Ril)bcnmon disturbances, but they were not 
directed specially against tifhos, they were directed more 
against landlords. I am aware that petitions were sent 
to Parliament complaining of the state of the law with regard 
to endowments of chapels and other c+iaritable Catholic insti- 
tutions ; but I am not aware that there has been a decree in the 
court of Chancery that has contributed to settle the law re- 
cently ; find in pomt of fact, the Catholics lave not such a con- 
fidence in the state of the law as to induce them to bequeath 
property for the purpose ofendowirg chapels or school-houses, 
notwithstanding the payment of dues to their own clergy was 
amongst the complaints of tlie people which marked that insur- 
rection* I Uiink they would prefer, notwithstanding, to support 
their own clergy, to seeing them paid by th6 State. 

1 believe the amount ot the fees paul in my arch-diocesfe is 
the same as that paid thrcaghout tie province of Connaught, 
veffuiated by agreement amcng ourselves. In the province of 
Munster I believe there is some difference : I believe it is 
greater. 

Besides the fee pard by the individuals who are united, there 
used to be another source of benefit to the Catholic clergyman 
from contributions mrade at marriage^, but which has got into 
disuse within my time; but I have heard that rtis a considerable 
Boureeof the revenue of the Catholic clergyman in some paits 
of the south. 

The mode of levying the assessment for the repair of the, 
chapels and schQqls,namely, by remonstiancesfrcm the pulpit, 
very often fails, I know it is supposed, that the same mode 
has been resorted to, to collect the Catholic rent. That ceitain- 
K was not the case with respect to the levy of what is called Ca- 
tnolic rent, in my part of tlie country in fact, I do not suppose 
\\ ere wa^ any great opportunity, for I never hnmv any money 
faid with such alacrity as that was. 
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The assessmeDts for the repair of ehapols are laid on by the 
heads of villages ; the clergyman is recommended to form 
them into a comoiittee, who assess the parish, and the clergy* 
man is the principal collector of this assessment ; he pays it 
into the hands of a treasurer appointed by themselves, and the 
money is expended afterwards. The collection of the church 
rates rests with the churchwardens, they employ a clerk, and 
this clerk sends out his man amongst the people, and be 
collects this church rate from them. The eliurehwarden is 
empowered by the vestry. I have never attended at a vestry, 
but I have heard it mentioned that the parishioners assemble 
there. Catholic and Protestant, and that the vpstry cess for the 
year. is announced and discussed ; the Catholics are allowed to 
offer their opinion on the matter, but if a difference of opinion 
should arise, I understand that latterly the Catholics have 
been excluded,, as not having a legal right to vote in vestries 
on the occasions for which they are usually assembled. 

The exclusion of Catholics from voting at vestries 'n the' 
parish at Tuam, is a matter of late origin ; they were always ii^ 
the habit before of taking a share in it. I have known one 
instance, and only one, in which at the parochial vestries sums 
have been voted for the repair of Roman Catholic ehapcls? 
in my district amounting to one assessment of ten pounds, and 
levied on the parish, which was at Athenry, but not tor Catholic 
schools ; at the same time consideroble sums Laving been as- 
sessed in the parish of Tuam for the repair of the Cathedral 
church, amounting to £> \ ,600. 

In the course of the last year Oiore prevailed in Ireland 

f* enerally a strong opinion on the subject of certain prophecies 
nown by the name of Pastorini's Piophecics. I have made the 
ipost diligent search in my power, and in my life I. never met 
more than two copies of Pastorini's Prophecies; they certainly 
w«re not in general circulation throughout the arch-diocese of 
Tuam, for I used the utmost diligence, apd got my clergy to 
unite in making the most strict search, and we could not make 
o\it a third copy of Pastorini's Prophecies ; nor do I think they 
were much read or understood in my part of the country at alL 
I have heard that in other parts of Ireland they were extensively 
circulated, and they may have made an impression upon some 
individuals ; and I know that some members of the Catholic 
prelacy publish addresses to the people to dissuade them from 
Delievmg in those prophecies, and to deny any authority being 
attached to them by the church. 

The clergy in my diocese also inculcate upon the people 
that the church attach no autliority to those publications, and 
for the lastyear in particular, in consequence of the importance 
that was attached to those prophecies by some persons, the 
clergy throughout the diocese had instructions to announce to 
the peasantry not to read the prophecies of Postorini^ should 
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thov come in tlieir way, or any otiicr f)roplie<*tet vrhafsoever: 
nor any books hanng* a tondeni'V to innamd their minds-; aod» 
in short, to submit all books* to their ps^iors for tOtfpe£» 
tioQ. I believe there are impostorjB^ who g9 about iind 
Qndertake to circulnto and explain propheeios ; but I ocye? 
could learn the t they were saeeessful in their imposition^ c?r 
thnt they had made any material improssJoQ) qp that much 
credit is attached to them. There is a g'cneral belief thai GofI 
listens to the prayers of pious men, and that throug'h theix* 
interecssion the infirm ^re sometime restored to healtfa'; 
and that auoh wis tlio case in some of the instances which 
have been published. Ti.o Catholic doctrine, with respaot t6' 
miracles, is, that God has at oil times the power of performino- 
miracles, and that he does sometimes perform those miraclea 
throug-h the intervention of pious persons ; and CatholicB CDn** 
sider those miracles as one of the proofs of the truth of Ihe. 
faith of their church ; at the same time I am aware that there 
are a g-reat number of Catholics, who do not believe in those, 
miracles ; but they do not cease to be Catholics on that a'c* 
count. Catholics conceive the power of working* miracleis' 
to exist, but in what partieular instance that power is ey^eii^Ki' 
they are not called upon to decide. That is a matter of private 
judgement, as to the recent miracles, and formed upon their own 
\ievv, on exauiin.ition of tiie CNidence on which each reals* 

( I'he Roman Catholic church bi^lieves that God ean motk a 
miracle throug'hthe instrumeutality of any a^'ent hemay pleaae 
to select. In point of fact, the Committee will understand that 
all miracles subsequent to those recorded in the New Teata* 
ment are matters on which a good Ciithoiic mav exercise hla 
private judgment as to any particular miraelie. tfut evacy good 
Cathoiie believes that miracles have been wroug'ht in the church 
subsequent to tliose recorded in tlie New Testament, and nuiy 
still continue to be wrought, subsequent to ihosq raoOYdfed 
in the Eivangelical books. 

In my examination of yesterday I stated, that in the prayers 
which were addressed to the Virgin Mary, Catholics adareased' 
her hot as a divinity but as an intercessor. 

The Committee wiU see in a book which contains^ prayers 
addressed by Roman Catholics to the Deity, the following 
prayer: " t'u qui es Mater Dei miserecordi^ima'hiljBiQa 
'' omnibus penitentibus inclinans poteatissima ; qujia p^r te 
" ruine angelice reparantur, per te Sanctis vite janua aperitujr> 
'^ que regem glorie tuis sacria uberibus lacrasti et nuturis.ti, ek 
'' totis visceribus dilexisti,tedcpre€or ut mea inopia sublevetur* 
'' ut per te purgationem peccatorum obtineam :'^ now tliat 
prayer does not infer any thing more than a prayer of intercea-^ 
siori; the words are, *^ ut per te purgationem peccatorum 
obtineam.^'' 
It is the use of the word per that corstitutes it a f raver of 
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^totMfsioti ; H it throtsgb her intorcession only that a]l ibosc 

ftvours are sought to be obtoined by this prayer. 

' The Committee see ib thesame book of prayers, the foUoB iog 

prayer a ddnssed to the erogs: ** Crux Ohrwti seminar sii meiim ; 

Crux ChrUti eat ouam semper adoro; CruxCbrisii est \era 

salus; CmxChnati superat ^ladmm; Crux Christi soUit 

vincula mortis ; Crux Christi est arma inviiicibilis ; Cru^ 

*^ Christi est via Veritas et vita ; Crux Christi impedit ooinei 

malum ; Crux Christi dat omne bonnm^ Crux (Jbristi affer^ 

vitam eternam ; Crux Christi salvet me ; Crux Christi sii 

** super me; Crax Christi sit ante me ; Crux Christi sit' post 

'f me, quia antiquus hostis semper fugit ubl te ridit/' Novf 

those passage^ contain nothing more than tliis: we consider, 

^at it was on the cross Jesus Christ purchased rcdemptieit 

«nd salvation for ua ; (he words Cliux Christi aooro tk have. 

iMt reference to fke matertal of the cro$$, but that adoratioa 

has reference to Him who died upon the cross. 

^ When we nddress the cross in these words, our adoration is 

cfo'ected to him wlio diedupoii it. I'he erossis used in that 

sense figuratively. And in no other sense than that in which 

ar Protetebilit \Vou)d undorstard tlse word when he muy betoid to 

tiearthe cross 06 (Jiirisi. ' * ' 

In page 201, iu paragiaph 11, there is the following passage: 

'^ Catholics renounce all divine worship and adoration of imag^et 

''or pictures'^ God aione we worship and adore ; nevertheless 

'* we place pictures to reduce our wandering thoughts and 

,^$-excite our memory towards heavenly things ; further, we; 

^ allow a certain honour to be shown to the images of Christ 

^^and his saints beyond what is due to profane images and 

'^ figures; not that we believe any divinity or virtue to reside 

*' in* them) for which they ought to be honoured, but bscaaie 

''the honour gken to pictures has regard to the prototype or 

" thin&i^ represented ;'' ttiat is the doctrme taught by the Koman 

Catholic clergy to the {People of Ireland. 

The Most Reverend Patrick Qttrtis^ D. D. Titular Archbishop 
• ' of A^raagh/ Examined. 
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I have been Catholic Archbishop of Armagh six years; 
' A 'Roman Catholic believes^and ct is an article of his faith, 
^at' the Pope is the successor of St. Peter, who was constt- 
iuted head of the Apostolic College of 4he Apostles ; and that 
^e Popes succeed to him^ the same as the Bishops succeed to 
the Apostles ; and that he has the same superiority, which we 
call supremacy, the exercise of which is regulated by the 
canoAi of the cluD'ch ; he is no more tha^n- a Sishop, but the 
head or chief of them all, and of the whole church. . We do 
n<^ kno\^* him as a Kirtr or as a Soveretgn,.bie i9.i»it a Bishop ; 
that is, religion only recognize? him as chief Bishop^ and St. 
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V^^^r was but an Apostle, yet ^chief among them ; but W€ sup- 
poftW, eind I think it is clear in the /cros^pel, that he is constitutud 
Uiehond of the Apostles, and head of all Christian?!. Chriat 
Miidytiiat pnhira hcwould buiidhis churcii — on Pet^p — although 
Peter a» well as the church, was certainly fundamentaily and 
effecttmlly built on Christ, it is still veryoompatiblb, that the 
whole church should be built on him, Peter; and that he, after 
his eoMtersion, (Iiccuuag he was to fall after that) was to cod- 
firm his brethren ; and that he was to feed Christ's lambs and 
his sheep; that is, tiie common faithful and the doctors or 
pastors of the church. With respect to any thing else that ho 
may have, of temporal authority, or his iiiR|ience over kings and 
princes, (whom tie has sometunes deposed) he did very ill in 
doing that ; unless lie did it in virtue of authority that was given 
or allowed him by themselves. The sovereigns that, he gene^/ 
rally deposed, were the emperors of the west ; the empire was 
translated from the east to the west. The sovereigns of the 
^est were then very i^^norant ;. they were a set of intruders at . 
(imt time, Ooths and Vandals ; and they thought it necessary » 
that there should be a certain number of electors, mostly apr 
pointes| by or sanctioned by the Pope ; he was ,one of ttlo 
Qhief fti^bitr-itors himself; and those people, in order to depose^^ 
him (the emperor) often obtained the influence of the Pope, and 
^^o did the other Catholic sovereigns, who often applied to hifi^ 
for temporal as well as spiritual purposes ; the Popes all had^' 
ut that time, a great deal of' temporal influence. I do not thiulc 
the claim which the^Popes set up to Temporal A\ithorUyf is^ 
very conformable to Scripture and Tradition ; I danndt smy • 
exactly tiiat it is opposed to Scripture and. Traditioix; but 
certainly he has received no such power fron^ Christ. I do- 
not say that he received it from raeuf the same as he received 
the kingdom h^ has now, or at least the dukedom, the Papal 
territory. Whatever he had, or has of temporal power or au*' 
thority, he received from men ; and, I helieye, wou^ have. done 
heUcr not to take it ; he became a great deal less iufluendal 
man, as a spiritual citief, after receiving it, than before; we 
c^we him no other than a spiritual authority, exercised accord- 
ii^g to the canons of the cnurch ; Dot arbitrarily, but accor- 
tug to the canons of the church;, but we ou)^ him na temporal 
obedience whatsoever; we never profiss any allegiance to the 
Pope ; we take an oath, at our consecration, of y£ae;/i/y, as it is 
called ; what we mean, to do is to promise to him canonical 
obedience, and so does the priest to his bishop,, and tl^eiVishop 
tQ his Archbishop, but in*a mo.e limited degree.; but the duty 
that Catholics owe to the Pope, and their duty to the Kins', are 
Tf^Uy.and subfltontially distinct;/ %nd> regarding different 
subjects totally, they never ought to 6e confounded. 

If the question commonly called Emancipation was carried, in 
wy opinion it would have the*effect of producing conciliation 
and tranquility in Ireland. There would seem thou to be no 
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sufficient nictive for any fers^^cuiion or contest, aait irero, 
tt^piiiiiSt the Catholics; they are now put dowu merely to keep u)i 
an aficendaney. There wouM be always an ascendaney, bdt 
not an asoendaney carried forward in terms so reou^nant, and 
•o diaa^eeable. . I beliaye it would serve to Dring' people 
to^et)ier, and to make them forget their disipatcs ; that there 
would be few or no disputes in necular matterH, and really none 
aiall almost in religious matters, because the relig'ious disfMit^ff 
are brought forward ag-ainst Catholics, not for reiigiooft pur- 
poses, but for secular purposes, depend upon it 

Tb© Right Reverend Jame^ Afaaaurin, D. D. Tftular B shop 

of the Diocese of Atwigh, Examined. 

I have some recollection of the transadion thai took ^are 
in th^year 1788, respecting a communication with foitsiga 
Universities, on the subject of mattery relating to the authority 
of the Pope. Mr. Pitt, in that year, ealled upoa the Committee 
of the English- Roman Catholics to send some queries to those 
Universities. It was a good deal talked of in the Irish College 
of Salamanca in the year 1789, on my arrival there. 

These are the questions : first, '' Has the Pope or cardinals, 
or any body ot men, or any kidrvidual of tlie Church of Rome, 
any civil authority, power. Jurisdiction) or pre-eminence what- 
ioever, vrithintlie reaim oi England?" Secondly, ** Can t}*e 
rope, cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual of the 
Church of Rome, absolve or dispc ns«^ with His Majesty's sub- 
jeets from their oath of ullogiarice, upon any pretaxt whatso- 
ever V* Thirdly, *' Is there any pretext ia the tenets of the 
Catholic Faith, by which Catholics are iustified in not keepiDg 
faith with heretics, or other persons differing from them iu re- 
ligious opinions, in any transaction either of a public or s 
private nature V The answers to those questions are contaiiied 
at length in Mr. Butler^s Memoirs. I believe the Universities 
of Salamanca, Alcal_a, and Valladolid, in Spain, have been 
eoosuked, and I belieire also the Universities of Paris, Louvaia 
and I>ouay, and those Universities have given tbeir answ<«Ts, 
and I believe their answers are all the same in substaoee. tnd 
those answers contain a doctrine that is admitted to be oorrect 
by the Catholic bishops of Ireland, and by the Catholic laity ; 
I believe they form the substance of the f>ath of allegiance 
which is taiken by the clergy and lait^ ; I believe, tbe oath of 
allegiance has been framed on the toupdation of tiM>sedeci- 
sipns. An abstract of those decisions was publif>bed, witb the 
address of the Catholic Committee of I7il3; I have read them^ 
and I subscribe to them, witli all my heuri and soul'j and witti 
the leave of the (committee I ^vill read it, as well as the oalhs 
and declaration. 
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The ADSwier of Ihe Sacred Faculty of Divinity of Paris, to 

the above Queries. 

^ After an introduction, according to the usual forms of the 
University, they answer the first query, by declaring. Neither 
the Pope lior the cardinals, nor any body or men, nor any other 
person of the Church of Rome, liatli any civil authority, civil 
povrer, civil jurisdiction, or civil pre-eminence whatsoever, in 
any kingdom, and consequently none in the kingdom of Eng« 
land, by reason pr virtue of any authority, power, jurisdiction, 
or pre-eminence, by Divine institution, inherent in, or granted, 
or by any other means, belonging to the Pope, or the Church 
of Rome. This doctrine, the Sacred Faculty of' Divinity at 
Paris, has always held, and upon every occasion maintained ; 
and upon every occasion has rigidly proscribed the contrary 
doctrine from her schools, 

' *' Answer to the second Query. Neither the Pope nor the 
cardinals, nor any body of men, nor any person of the ChurcK 
of Rome, can by virtue of the keys, absolve or release the sub* 
jects of the King of England from their oath of allegiance. 

" This and the first query are so intimately connected, that 
the answer of the first immediately and naturally applies to 
the second, &c. 

" Answer to the third query. . There is no tenet in thie Ca- 
tholic Church, by which Catholics are justified by not keep- 
ing faith with heretics, or those who differ from them in mat- 
ters of religion ; the tenet, that it iis lawful to break faith with 
heretics, is so repugnant to common honesty,. and the opinions 
of Catholics, that there is nothing of which those who ha^e 
deiended the Catholic faith against Protestants, have com- 
plained more heavily, than the malice and calumny of their 
adversaries, in imputing this tenet t6 them, &C. &c. &c. ' 

*' Given at Paris, in the General Assembly of the Sorbonne, 
Held on Thursday the 11th day, before the calends of March, 
^789. 

' " University of Louvain^ ^* Signed in due form.*' 

" The* Faculty of Divinity at Louvain, having been re- 

3 nested to give her opinion upon the questions above stated, 
oes it with readiness ; but struck with astonishment that such 
questions should, at the end of this eighteenth century, be 
proposed to. any learned body, by inhabitants of a kingdom 
that glories in the talents and discernment of its natives — 
The Faculty being assembled for the above purpose, it is 
agreed, with the unanimous assent of all voices, to answer the 
first and second queries absolutely in the negative. 

^' The Faculty does not tliink it incumbent upon her, in this 
place, to enter upon the proofs of her opinion, or to show how 
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it is supported by passag^es in the Holy Scriptures, or the 
writings of antiqaity : that haa already been done by Bossuet^ 
De Marca, the two Barclays, GoldastreSi the Pithvuses, Ar* 
gentre Widrington, and his Majesty King James the First, 
in his Dissertation against Beliarmine and Du Perron; and 
hy many others, &c. &c. &c. 

'^ I'he Faculty then proceeds to declare, that the soTcreign 
power of the State, is in nowise, (not even indirectly as it is 
termed) subject to, or dependent upon any other power, though 
it be a spiritual power, or even though it be instituted for 
eternal salvation, &c. &c* 

*^ That no man, nor any assembly of men, however eminent 
in dignity and power, nor even the whole body of the Catiio- 
lic church, though assembled in general council, can upon any 

S round or pretence whatsoever, weaken the bond of union 
etween the sovereign and the people ; still less can they ab* 
solve or free the subjects from tneir oath of allegiance. 
. ^^ Proceeding to the third question, the said Faculty of Di- 
vinity, (in perfect wonder that such a question should be pro- 
posed to her), most positively and unequivocally answers, that 
^there is not, and there never has been among the Catholics, or 
in the doctrines of the church of Rome, any law or principle 
[which makes it lawful for Catholics to break their faith with 
heretics, or others of a different persuasion from themselves 
|n matters of religion, either in public or private concerns. 
The Faculty declares the doctrine of the Camolics to be, that 
the divine and natural law which makes it a duty to keep faith 
^d promises, is the same, and is neither shaken nor diminish- 
ed, if those the engagement is made, hold erro* 
neous opinions in matter of religion, &c. &c. 

^< ^gned in due form, on the 18th of November 1788.*' 

" University of Valladolid. 

' ^^ To the first question it was answered. That neither Pope, 
cardinals, or even a general church, have any civil authority^ 
power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, in 
the kingdom of Great Britain, or over any other kingdom or 
province in which they possess no temporal dominion. 

'^ To the second, it is answered. That neither Pope nor car- 
dinals, nor even a general council, can absolve the subjects of 
.Great Britain from their oaths of allegiance, or dispense with 
their obligation. 

" To the third, it is answered. That the obligation of keep- 
ing faith, is grounded on the law of nature, which bind$ all 
.men equally, without respect to their religious opinions ; and 
with regard to Catholics, is still more cogent, as it is confirmed 
by the principles of their religion. 

*' Signed in tlie usual form, February 17th, 1789.*' 
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The Oaih required by the Act of the 13M and Uth of 

George 3d. 

*' I, A. B. do take Almighty God, and his only Son Jesus 
Christ, my Redeemer, to witness, That I will be faithful, and 
bear true allegiance to our most ffracious Sovereign Lord 
King George Uie Third, and him will defend, to the utmost of 
my power, from all conspiracies and attempts whatever, that 
shall be made against his person, crown, and dignitv ; and I 
will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to 
His Miyesty, and his heirs, all treasons and traitorous conspi- 
racies which may be formed against him or them. And I do 
faithfully promise to maintain, support and defend, to the ut* 
most of my power, the succession of the Crown in His Ma- 
jesty's family, against any person or persons whatsoever^ 
hereby utterly renouncing ana abjuring any obedience or alle- 
giance unto the person taidng upon himself the style and title 
of Prince of Wales, in the lifetime of his father, and who 
since his death, is said to have assumed the style and title of 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, by the name of Charles 
the Third ; and to any other person, claiming or pretending a 
right to the Crown of th^se Realms; and I do swear, that I 
do reject and detest, as unchristian and impious, to believe 
that it is lawful to murder or destroy any person or persons 
whatsoever, for or under pretence of their being heretics ; 
and also, that unchristian and impious principle, that no faith 
is to be kept with heretics. I further declare, that it is no ar- 
ticle of mv faith, and that I do renounce, reject and abjure the 
opinion, that princes excommunicated by the Pope and coun- 
cil, or by any authority of the See of Rome, or by any autho- 
rity whatsoever, may be deposed and murdered by their sub- 
jects, or by any person whatsoever ; and I do promise, that I 
will not hold, maintain or abet any such opinion, or any other 
opinion contrary to what is expressed in this declaration ; and 
I do declare, that I do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or 
any other foreign prince, prelate, state or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, withm tnis 
realm ; ana I do solemnly, in the presence oi God, and his 
only Son Jesus Christ my Redeemer, profess, testify and de- 
clare, that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation what- 
ever, and without any dispensation already granted by the 
Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, or any person 
whatever, and without thinking that I am, or can be acquitted 
before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, or any 
part thereof, although the Pope, or any other persons or au- 
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tliority whatfloever shall dispense witli, or annul tbe same, or 
cleclnTe that it was null and Toid from the beginning. So help 
nie God. 

Thjc Oath required by the Act of tfie S3rf George 3d, 

chapter 21, 

'' I, i4. B. do hereby declare, That I do profess the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 

*^I, A, B, do swear, That I do abjure, condemn, and detest, 
as unchristian and impious, the principle, that it is lawful to 
murder, destroy, or anyways injure, any person whatsoever, 
for or under the pretence of being a heretic ; and I do declare 
solemnly, before God, that I believe that no act, in itself un- 
just, immoral, or wicked, can ever be justified or excused by 
or under pretence or colour, that it was done either for the 
good of the church, or in obedience to any ecclesiastical power 
whatsoever. I also declare, that it is not an article of the 
Catholic faith, neither am I thereby required to believe or 
profess, that the Pope is infallible ; or that I am bound to obey 
any order in its own nature immoral, though the Pope, or any 
ecclesiastical power, should issue or direct such order ; but, 
on tlie contrary, I hold, that it would be sinful in me to pay 
any respect or obedience thereto. I further declare, that I do 
not believe that any sin whatsoever committed by me, can be 
forgiven at the mere will of any Pope, or of any priest, or of 
any persons whatsoever ; but that sincere sorrow for past sins, 
a firm and sincere resolution to avoid future gnilt, and to 
atone to God, are previous and indispensable requisites to es- 
tablish a well founded expectation of forgiveness ; and that 
any person who receives absolution, without these previous 
requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any remission of his 
sins, incurs the additional guilt of violating a sacrament : 
and I do swear, that I will defend, to the utmost of my power, 
the settlement and arrangement of property in this country, as 
established bv the laws now in being. I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjurC; any intention to subvert the 
present church establishment, for the purpose of substituting 
a Catholic establishment in its stead: and I do solemnly 
swear, that I will not exercise any privilege to which I am or 
may become entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant 
religion, and Protestant government, in this kingdom. So 
help me God." 

The Declaration. 

*^ Whereas certain opinions and principles, inimical to good 
order and government, have been attributed to the Catholics, 
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tbe ^lUteiice of >rhi6h we utterly deny ; and whereas it is at 
this time peculiarly necessary to remove such imputationd, 
and to gite the most full and ample satisfaction to Our Pro- 
testant brethren, that we hold no principle whatsoever, incoda- 
patible with our duty as men or as subjects, or repugnant to 
liberty, whedier political, civil, or relirious. 

*' Now we, the Catholics of Ireland, for the removal of all 
such imputations, and in deference to the opinions of mfiuy 
respectable bodies of men, and individuals, among out Pro- 
testant brethren, do hereby, in the face of our country, of all 
£urope, and before God, make this our deliberate and solemn 
declaiation. 

" Ist. We abjure, disavow, and condemn the opinion, that 
princes excommunicated by the Pope and council, or by any 
ecclesiastical authority whatsoever, may therefore be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or any other persons. We hold 
such doctrine in detestation, as wicked and impious ; and we 
declare, that we do not believe that either the Pope, with or 
without a general council, or any prelate or priest, or any ec- 
clesiastieal power whatsoever, can absolve the subjects of this 
kingdom, or any of them, from their ajlegiande to His M^- 
jesrty King George the Third, who is, by authority of Parliar 
ment, the lawful King of this realm^ 

^^ 2d. We abjure, condemn, and detest, as uncliristian and 
impious, the principle, that it is lawful to murder, destroy, or 
anyways injure, any person whatsoever, for of under the pre- 
tence of being heretics ; and we declare solemnly,' before God, 
that we believe that no act, in itself utijust, immoral or 
iticked, can ever be justified or excused by or Under pretence 
or colour that it was done either for the good of the church, or 
in obedience to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever. 

** 3d. We further declare, that we hold it as an unchristian 
and impious principle, that no faith is to be kept with here- 
tics : this doctrine we detest and reprobate, not only as con- 
trary to our religion, but as destructive of morality, of so-v 
ciety, and even of common honesty ; and it is our firm belief, 
that an oath made to any person not of the Catholic religion-, 
is equally binding as if it were made io any Catholic 
whatsoever. 

" 4th. We have been charged with holding, as an article of 
our belief, that the Pope, with or without the authority of a 
general council, or that certain ecclesiastical powers can ac- 
quit and absolve us before God from our oath of allegiance, or 
even from the just oaths and contracts entered into between 
man aiid man. 

" Now we do utterly renounce, abjure and deny, that we 
hold or maintain any such belief, as being contrary to the 
peace and happiness of society, inconsistent with morality, and 
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^bove all repugnant to the true spirit of tbe Catholic H* 
iigion:' 

<' 5th. We do further declare, that we do not believe that 
the Pope of Rome, or any other prince, prelate, state or po- 
tentate, hath or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdic- 
tion, power, superiority or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm. 

'^ 6th. After what we have renounced, it is immaterial, in a 
political light, what may be our opinion or faith in other points 
respecting the Pope ; however, for greater satisfaction, we 
declare that it is not an article of the Catholic faith, neither 
are we thereby required to believe or profess, that the Pope is 
infallible, or that we are bound to obey any order in its own 
nature immoral, though the Pope or any other ecclesiastical 
power should issue or direct such order, but on the contrary 
we hold, that it would be sinful in us to pay any respect or 
obedience thereto. 

** 7th» We further declare, that we do not believe that any 
sin whatsoever committed by us, can be forgiven at the mere 
will of any Pope, or of any priest, or of any person or persons 
whatsoever, but that sincere sorrow for past sins, a firm and 
sincere resolution, as far as may be in our power, to restore 
our neighbours property or character, if we have trespassed on, 
or unjustly injured either, a sincere resolution to avoid future 
guilt, and to atone to God, are previous and indispensible re^- 
quisites to establish a well founded expectation of forgiveness ; 
and that any person who receives absolution without these 
previous requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any remis- 
sion of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of violating the 
sacrament. 

" 8th. We do hereby solemnly disclaim, and for ever re- 
nounce all interest in, and title to all forfeited lands resulting 
from any rights, or supposed rights of our ancestors, or any 
claim, title, or interest therein ; nor do we admit any title as a 
foundation df right, which is not established and acknowledged 
by the laws of the realm as they now stand ; we desire further, 
that whenever the patriotism, liberty, and justice of our coun- 
trymen shall restore to us a participation in the elective fran- 
chise, no Catholic shall be permitted to vote at any election for 
members to serve in Parliament, until he shall previously take 
an oath to defend, to the utmost of his power, the arrangement 
of property in this country, as established by the different Acts 
of attainder and settlement. 

'' 9th. It has been ejected to us, that we wish to subvert 
the present church establishment, for the purpose of substitut- 
ing a Catholic establishment in its stead : Now we do hereby 
disclaim, disavow and solemnly abjure any such intention; and 
further^ if we shall be admitted into any share of the constitu- 
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tion, by our being restored to the right of electiTe franchise^ 
We are ready, ia the most solemn mamier, to declare that we 
will not exercise that privilege to disturb and weaken the Pro- 
testant religion, or Protestant government in this country.^' 

I think the oaths that are required to be taken by Catliolics^ 
by the Acts of 1773 and 1793, contain a denial of those charges 
that are so frequently made against Roman Catholics with 
respect to not keeping faith with heretics, and witli respect to 
the supposed temporal authority of the Pope. 

I have a perfect recollection of a document that was pub- 
lished in Ireland, by the Catholic Committee, in the yeai* 
1757, and drawn up by a Titular Bishop, Dr. A. Keefe, which 
was universally acknowledged and subscribed to by every Ca- 
tholic of that day ; and it was renewed afterwards when there 
was an appearance of a French invasion, and also in 1792, when ' 
petitions were presented to Parliament, for the concessions 
that were made at that time. 

The counties under my jurisdiction in my diocese are parts 
of seven counties ; it is principally Leitrim and Longford ; 
but there is a part of the county of Roscommon, a small part 
of the county of Sligo, and other counties. 

I reside in the county of Longford, and in the discharge of 
my duties, and in the discharge of the duties of the inferior 
clergy who are under my direction, I consider it right to co- 
operate with the magistrates of the country in endeavouring to 
maintain the tranquillity of the country, and to secure obe- 
dience to the laws, and I have always been tolerably success- 
ful in having it so ; I always believed it a matter of the utmost 
necessity ; and whenever I have found in the diocese com- 
mitted to my care, that there was not that kind of harmony be- 
tween the magistrates and the Roman Catholic clergy, I think, 
in the same proportion, in general that neighbourhood was not 
tranquil. And in the discharge of that portion of my duty, I have 
always met with the active and zealous co-operation of the ma- 
gistrates of the country. I have met with it in the county of Fer- 
managh, where 1 was first placed, in the county of Leitrim, and in 
the county of Longford, and no part of the country I was ever 

()laced in, was disturbed. I was fortunate in that respect, for 
t is scarcely possible to describe the effect it produces on the 
public mind, when they see men of both religions, in public 
situations, go hand in hand with each other. And I have no 
doubt, that the magistracy of the county of Longford attribute 
the tranquillity of the county, in a very considerable degree, to 
the cordial co-operation which exists between the Justices of 
the peace and the Roman Catholic clergy. 1 do believe it is a 
general fediing. I think I get more credit myself perhaps 
than [ des^ve, but it is a general feeling ; much credit is due 
to Lord Fofrbes. Generally speaking, there is no open hos- 
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tilUy between tbe two sect^, in the county of Longfor4 » 1^^ 
there i9 a 90inethiDg of a bisat of ipindy or an irritation, but no* 
tbioe of a violent nature, wl^qh I attribute to party feelings 
of Orangemen and Ribboiipien, and the question of Catbobc 
Emancipation, with the feelings of hope on one side* accom- 
panjied with sope fear perhaps, and apprehesion oa tbe other 
side ; there are two parties, and they are kept at that kind of 
distance, arising from -a variety of causes, that I am not able 
to describe. 

Having alluded to Catholic Emancipation, I wquM alsp 
add, that a strong feeling of ai^xiety upon that subject, exists 
amongst the bulk of the peasantry. I Know if they were asked 
what emancipation meant, they perhaps would not be able to 
define it ; but they have a feeling that tbev are belonging to an 
excluded cast, and that they are not treated like other subjects; 
that there is something wrong, with them, and they are very - 
anxious to be relieved from Uiis kind of slavery, which they 
are not able to explain; and I think a great deal of the mis- 
fortunes of Ireland arise from th^ disrespect of the lower or- 
ders to the laws. They are of opinion, that the laws were not 
n^$tde for their protection ; they know no parts of ^A^m, except 
the penal and punishing parts ; and I can easily conceive that 
in their little meetings on winter nights, they have amongst 
tbcmseves many traaitionary stories regarding the sufierings 
of their ancestors. For instance, I have heard those tram- 
tionary reports, that the priests withdrew to the mountains 
and retired parts, and the people flocked after them; and 
there is a kind of veneration for those spots, to t|us day con- 
tinued ; I believe I have known some of them, but I do not 
know any particular place by name. 

In short, the existing disabilities produce the same effect, 
upon the disposition of Protestants towards their Catholic 
brethren. I think they are in as great distrust, and in as great 
a state of fever in many instances. For iustjaince, one Pro- 
testant gentleman told myself, that he locked his doors at four 
o^ clock, and did not permit any one to leave his house till the 
following morning. This was about Christmas last, com- 
mencing the year 1825. I have known gentlemen in my neigh* 
bourhood that absolutely quitted their houses, and c^me to re- 
si4^ in Dublin under that state of feelinge The circumstances 
which excited this alarm and apprehension, were certain 
idle^ niiscblevouH reports ; one was, that all the Protestants 
were to be murdered on Christmas.eve ; another, on the eve 
ot New-year's day; circulated by a set of designing indi- 
viduals, to keep alive this kind of alarm. * Those fears were 
not felt by all the Protestant gentry : they were particu- 
larly among those who were in the habit of reading, ex- 
clusively, newspapers of a party spirit; and having their 
minds filled with them, and in the habit of receiving communis 
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eations froili a loiveir describtiotl df desighii^g individhals; 
those were the persons that were most snbject to shch alarm ; 
I me^n som6 of the P^otestaiit yeoraabry of Lbngford, who ate; 
I think, exclusively ProteSt&iits, or nearly so, and they are stipr 
posed to be 0)*angem6n. Amongst the I^rotei^taniS Who did 
n(bt participate in these alanhl^. Were some 6f the most active 
and influential magistrates of the coUiity ; and sothe of iliose 
that Wer6 under those apprehensions Were good and kind men ; 
but Ihey pernlitted themselves, froiit tiiliidity, to labbtir under 
those apprehensions, fiut I ain sure no such precautions, 
which 1 liave described to hate been tdken iA other houses^ 
Were taken at CaStle PorbeS. Ldrd ForbeS ifrould iiot hate 
any hesitation or fear to leaVe his ddorS ofieh • that Wis the 
case with others in the sAme county.. 

When I allude to newspapers whicli gdv^ currency tb thcJse 
impressions of alarm^ 1 mean the Mail arid the Star, violent 
party papers. There are others, I belieVe, df ah bpiidi^ite de- 
■cri'ptionv There is the Mdrning RegiStei*, ifld bther pipers. 
I do not think the Ddblih Evening Post iS A fioleUi paper. 
The whole cause for that alstrm arose frbiii thti newsjidplfers afad 
from designing individuals scattered dll bV^er thfe fcoilhtry, to 
keep alive this kind of party ffeeling between Protestants and 
Caflidlics. It is impossible to khot^ who they sire ^ it isf n^tft 
easy to fasten the charge oh aibiy indiTidital, but I hatve he^id 
of such miscreants tanking tfarodgh thfe' Country, excitftfg the 
Catholics against the Oratd^emenf and ilte Ordng^meii against 
the Catholics. 

I was ametnber of iU^ CaCihoflcir AsSociaticffi, no^ d6 1 beltete 
there were iriore than two eft thr6^ 6f the tl6rgj^ df my dioceSe 
who were, although the addre^^ei^j that p'roceeoed from the Ca- 
tholic Assofeiatioti, were Ai^ihiti^d hi iaj £ocese ; a'D^d th«^ 
F6nt cbllected, in some rf^gf ee, antf perhaps the collection dT 
tbat rent, and the distnbi!iftidn 6f aiddr^sSes frottr the Roman 
Catholic Association, might piartTy sfc^ount for tbe alann ffiat 
was felt by the Protestants. 

t recollect th6 murder of at iln^ of th6^ name of Coiiinell, and 
that at tlie trial it appeafedf that the murder was committed by 
eighteen indiVidfuafs, sixdf ^bse eii^bteen bein^ selectied from 
tWo or three different parjsRei ; and I hsive no doubt t^at flle 
occurrence df ^ murder of that kfndr cbmihitted hi the dead of 
night by eighteen persons, Siit of them being deputed from 
each of tbree parishes, is Sufficient tfo accdunt^r the existence 
of a considerable alarm dn theipart of the yeomen of the cdun- 
try ; and no doabt' that murdei* was* premeditated in the manner 
mentioned i bitt ^qiew^f says, thaif ^ere wl^re nine exequted^ aiid 
not one of th& nine rvas concerned M i4, Thte bdief and gene- 
ral feeling of the neighbourbbod ii^^ th£^ tlie murder was not 
committed by the men who have been* executed ; it is very 
true, the meri who Were execiited, were the people who joined* 
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in planning the murder, but who did not arrive in time to ex- 
ecute it ; tibe opinion is, that the murder was committed by one 
party before the other party had arrived. Supposing they were 
indicted for a conspiracy to commit murder, that is a capital 
offence in Ireland; but the question put to me is, What is the 
general impression ? and vrithout being able to substantiate it, 
I give my opinion as to that impression. I believe that they, 
eiuer more or less, belonged to a party intendinfi^ evil, though 
perhaps on the particular night that that murder was agireed 
on, they were not of that party. I am not saying, that they 
had, or that they had not, any concern whatever with the pre- 
vious conspiracy, which led to the commission of that murder; 
but this I will say, that I fear it is too general at assizes to 
adopt the principle^ that it is necessary to punish some, to 
make an example, and on account of the state of irritation and 
alarm that is very justly in people's minds, tha.i sometimes suf- 
Jlcient enquiry is not made, whether the person giving infor- 
mation should be believed on so important a case. 

I will mention a case independently of the case of Connell,. 
in which you think, that from a desire to make an example, 
persons who were not concerned in the offences of which they 
were convicted, have been executed, that came within my own 
knowledge. I live on the banks of the Royal Canal; the 
banks were cut maliciously at night ; there was a reward of- 
fered by the Directors of the Canal, of 100/. for the discovery 
of the persons committing it ; a common vagrant came for- 
ward and gave information before a magistrate, saying, that in 
order to avoid a decree of sessions against him, he got up-at 
night, quitted his house, crossed the canal, and ffot behind a 
waU, and that he thence saw three men actually cutting the 
banks of the canal ; those three men were arrested, were sent 
to Liongford gaol, they were tried and were convicted ; they 
were sent on board a tender, and evidence came before me so 
strong to convince me that they were not the guilty persons, 
that I interfered in their behaUT ; and the result was, that the 
three -men were pardoned, I believed then, and I believe now, 
they were not the perpetrators. I have not known any other 
cases in which the parties have suffered the penalties of the 
law ; the case I have just mentioned is one in which, upon my 
representation, a pardon was granted; but had I not inter- 
fered in this case, it would have been one of this lamentable 
description. One of their names was Magee. This was about 
tliree or four years ago. I mentioned it, to shew that nothing 
tends to keep up the unfortunate disturbances in the country so 
much as things of that sort, because the brothers and relatives 
of those who suffer, feel so dissatisfied, that they lose no op- 
portunity in afterwards seeking to be revenged of the prose- 
cuting parties ; and for which reason I more than once recom- 
mendea in the county I live in, that there should' be a strict 
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iHTestteatioa witti regard to the character of prasec^orSj and' 
perticiuarly of those who expect a promised reward ; and I re-, 
commended, that there should be 9ome collateral testimony f. 
before persons were convicted on any oneeuch evidence. 

I am aware that if persons are concerned in a Conspiracy to. 
commit murder, even if they should not take a part in the ac* 
tual commission of the murder, those persons might very pro- 
perly be executed, in case their participation in the conspi- 
racy is fully proved. Therefore supposing the nine persons, 
who were oigaged in a conspiracy to commit murder, were in^ 
dieted for the conspiracyj were convicted, and were executed, 
I do not find any fault with the sentence of the law: in that 
case. I only find lault, because I was- led to believe they were • 
convicted for a crime they did not (Commit, at least that is the 
report ; I mention it, not by wa^ of casting any kind of blame^ 
but to shew that feelings of this- nature are among the causes 
of the disturbances which prevail : what I have been stating is 
the general opinion of the neighbourhood; 

In general I think, the neighbourhood are aware^ in case of 
the commission of muj:dec,.or any other ofi*ence, who thepartiesi: 
are by whom that murder has been committed, it is known to 
a few, and thus it transpires from one to another; still I do- 
not think that this murder, which took place in the year 1814, 
has been in any degree the cause of the alarm which existed 
peculiarly in.tbe year 1824. I admit the frequent recurrence 
of murders is calculated to create alarm, but I do< not think 
there has been< a frequent recurrence of murders. I know it 
is thought, that the parties who commit a murder, are gene- 
rally known to the priest, but I do not think they are^ 

Supposing it were stated to him in confession, the- priest 
would not think it consistent with, his duty to divulge any part 
of a communication which was made to him in confession ; even 
supposing he was made acquainted witk an intention to com- 
mit murder, in the way of confession, he would not think him- 
self authorized to make any communication upon that subject. 
He would exert himself to prevent the crime being committed, 
but any communication made to him, in confession,, is inviola- 
ble; he cannot divulge it. 

Supposing it related to a crime not actually perpetrated, but 
about to be perpetrated, if it is made known to him in confes- 
sion only, he cannot divulge it ; he is to use his influence with 
the individual^ so far as he can to> prevent the crime being 
committed ^ buX what he hears in the way of confession is in- 
violable. I do. not think he would even be authorized to give 
notice to the party whose life might be in danger ; we believe 
confession to be of divine institution, and, as such, inviolable 
in its secrecy. 

He could not.even disclose so much of it, as would prevent 
the perpeU'ation of the crime, without committing the person- 
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as he can the crime. In point of fact^ I am not aware that 
cpmmunications of an intention to commit offences like mwt* 
deVy are ever made in confession. Confession is a iedaraium 
of crime ; it is a declaration of sin committed, and the object 
of confession is, that the penitent, in exchange fof confession, 
on his part expects to receiye from the clergyman, absolution 
of bis sins. But it would be impossible for him to receive ab* 
solution from the priest, whilst he acknowledges an intention 
to commit any offence. Therefore, both according to my own 
experience, and according to the nature of the communica. 
tion, I cannot suppose a person, with an intention to commit 
a grievous crime, can offer himself for confession, I will sup- 
pose this case to occur, that one of the conspirators, in tbe 
case of Connell, had come to his priest and had said, I have 
been party to a conspiracy to commit murder ; I heartily re- 
pent that I ever was seduced to become a member of this con- 
spiracy ; it still exists, but|I disclaim all connection with it; 
in that case, it is the duty of the priest, to exhort him to use 
all the influence he is capable of, in order to pjCevent the com- 
mission of that crime ; but it would not be the duty of the 
priest to go to the party, and say your life is in danger ; and 
I think crime will be prevented more etifectuaUy, by the duty 
that is prescribed. 

I will further suppose an individual thus exhorted by the 
priest, should return to him and say, I have failed in my en- 
deavours, I have done all that I can to induce my fellow con- 
spirators to desist from their wicked intention, but I have not 
succeeded. He must then endeavour to get his permission to 
make use of such part of the information as may be necessary, 
and to use the most discreet and prudent metos to prevent the 
commission of the crime ; and if^ after that, the priest being 
satisfied that the man had done all in his power to dissuade 
others from conunitting the offence, was to grant absolution, 
the opinion of the Roman Catholic church is, that though 
the words of absolution may be pronounced, that abs<diition 
is not ratified in Heaven, unless the individual has fulfilled 
the necessary conditions ; unless he is sorry for having com- 
mitted the crime he had committed, and unless he has a firm 
resolution to avoid that crime, and to avoid sin of every kind; 
if he has not fulfiJiled those conditions^ although the priest 
pifouounces the words of absolution, the belief of the Catho- 
lic, church is, that that absolution is not obtained. The priest 
never knows, in point of fact, wheth^ the absoh^tion he grants 
is complete or not ; all he knows is from the conduct of the 
ii>dividual) and from the amendment that he manifests, amd the 
tenor of his life altogether, morally speaking. That is the 
impression with respect of absolution, that is inculcated from 
tli^ altjMTS ;. it is the doctrine that is publicly taught and pro- 
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It is taught in oar emtnnoii catecfaim, that tbere 19 
no absolution, there 19 no remisaon of rin, there is no rdease 
m that tribunal for crime, witfaont sorrow of mind for commit- 
ting the crime, and a decided reeolution to avoid wot inparH^ 
eular and in general. Therefore, supposing the case which- 
was put to" me just now, of an individual who Iiad engaged iu 
a conspiracy to commit murder, being penitent, and confes* 
sing that intention, I should not consider that that individual 
had made adequate atonement for the contemplated offence ; 
and unless he used all the means in his power, in order to pre* 
vent the crime premeditated, he is unfit for absolution. As ta 
including notice to the individual threatened,- 1 do not know 
whether the priest would include swearing an information 
befofe a magistrate, because, from the state of the public 
mind in Ireland, a man's life might be endangered by 
doing so ; but he must use every consistent meana, in order 
to prevent the crime being committed ; the priest may give 
his advice, as to the means that may be most efficacious and 
adviseable. Perhaps, it may be considered but right, that a 
man who is engaged in a conspiracy to take away the life of 
another, is bound, at all risks to himself, to do what he may 
physically be able to do, to prevent the commission of the 
crime ; and that he would not be justified in abstaining from 
saving the other, in order to avoid personal danger to himself. 
I think he ought to save the life of the other, as far as he 
could ; but I do believe, that self-preservation is the spring 
of all actions ; and it is a doubt with me at present, if, for 
instance, he felt that he was to be murdered himself, whether 
he should do it ; but I know this, that he is bound, so far as 
he can, to prevent the commission of the crime. It would be 
made a condition of absolution, that he should make every 
discovery in his power ; there is no absolution attained with- 
out compunction, without sorrow ; the doctrine is, that there 
is no absolution attained without these conditions, though the 
words may be'pronounced by the priest. 

In point of fact, if an individual in the Roman Catholic 
church receives absolution, without a sincere and hearty dis- 
position to avoid sin, in addition to the sins from which he is 
not, according to our doctrine, then absolved, he adds the ad- 
ditional sin of a breach of a sacrament ; a sacrilege, a profa- 
nation of what we believe to be a sacred ordinance. And that 
doctrine is maintained, professed, and explained by the clergy 
of our church, in their exhortations tb their flocks ; so mfueh 
so, that those who continue in wicked practices do not e<»ne 
to confession : so that when there are disturbances or combi- 
nations amongst the people in our county, we always kjiow 
that fact, by the absence of the parties from confession. 

I think, that in a case of conspiracy, such as was: al- 
luded to in a former question, the giving information to a 
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uagiatrate^ or taking some other means which would lead'tdik 
the conviction of the other conspirators, would be a yery goodi 
proof, or at least a very strong proof of sorrow for the crime: 
which the indiyidual had committed ; but if the life of the in- 
dividual himself is ia danger, it is very hard to peisuade himi 
to take that advico. 

I riuHildnot conceive the priest or bishop justified, accord* 
ing to the principle of absolution which I have just stated, in 
giving absolution to a person who had come to confession,, 
unless every means, within the power of the penitent were em- 
ployed to break up and defeat the- conspiracy. 

I was not at MuUingar ai the time of the trial of Connell's. 
murder, nor have I evear read any authentic publication of 
that trial, or seen any report of the evidence on that trial, h 
have no knowledge of the case> except from report. And it 
is part of the same report,, and of the same impression which 
is general amongst the people in the country^ that thought 
those nine individuals who suffered had not committed the- 
crime of murder, yet that they were believed to belong to aur^ 
illegal association, and that they had intended to perpetrate- 
that murder^. The iadividuala who were convicted, were not 
indicted for a conspircicy to murder, a« well as for the perpe- 
tration of murder; but I believe they were indicted and pro-, 
secuted for the commission of that crime ; I believe the indi-. 
vidual who. gave information against that party, sxvore that 
they were the persons committing it. It is. probable that, 
there was an indictment also for conspiracy to murder, the^. 
conviction having embraced so many persons ;. whether the 
conviction was for murder or for a conspiracy to murder, I 
cannot say, except from report. Bui I recollect to have heard 
the principle witness on the trial for the ninrder of Connell.;.. 
he lost his life but I never heard where it was^ 

The conviction of those three men for cutting the banks of 
the canal, was. probably produced from the same circumstan- 
ces which might produce a conviction resulting from false 
swearing in any ordinary case; but there is still a strong im* 
pression on my mind, that when a county is considered either 
more or less in a disturbed state, every outrage of this kind 
gives a kind of alarm, and a strong jeeling at the coming on 
of the assizes, that it is necessary to make examples. 

The prosecutor in the case of the three men for cutting the 
canal, immediately after the assizes of Longford, set out to 
the assizes of Cavan, and there he fabricated another case . 
equally untrue. Nothing appeared on the trial to invalidate 
the testimony of that witness : but what enabled me and the 
other gentleman who took a part in the business, to suceeed 
in releasing those men was, that the Judges having returned,, 
bad on their minds what occurred in Cavan, and they had no 
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hesitation i^hatever in reporting^ lliat his evidence in the case^ 
in Longford was also not to be oelieved. 

Although I never have read any authentic account of the- 
trial of these nine men, it is still my belief, that they were not* 
guilty of the murder; that they were not the perpetrators 
of that murder for which they were convicted. As to whether 
they were innocent generally, I expressed no opinion upon 
that, except thus £ar, that 1 believe that the persons found 
guiltv, befongedy in & general kind of way, to an illegal aasocia-^ 
Hon m the country. The opinion I have now expressed, isk 
founded upon the prevalent belief andreport in. the neighbour- 
hood, in which I reside.. 

An authentic report of the trial,, is nothing but the prosecu^ 
tion and conviction.. The evidence upon which that convic^ 
tion was founded, was one of the party that first conspired ; ho^ 
gave the information, he became the informer. Whatever the 
evidence was, I do not believe that the perusal and consideration 
of it would have been a more satisfactory ground iipon which 
to have formed an opinion, than the report which prevailed in 
my neighbourhood at the same time ; I did not seek the report,, 
but I heard it from different persons ; but I have never expres-» 
sed any opinion of the innocence of those persons, in tha 
manner, or to the effect I have done to this Conunittee, to my 
own people ; but I recollect I mentioned it to some Protestant, 
gentlemen, and some gentlemen who were more or less con- 
nected with the administration of the county and the govern-- 
ment. I have expressed my opinion but very seldom upon it,, 
and when I did, it was rather a matter of conversation ; and my 
reason for mentioning it at aQ was, because of the dreadful 
results that aiise from the feelings that persons are punished 
not being guilty; it leads to those midnight outrages and 
retaliation, and dissatisfies people with the administration of. 
justice. But I do not think it was the duty of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, or of the Roman Catholic clergy, to take 
any pubUc notice of such a report by way of undeceiving 
them, even if they were under an erroneous impression — X 
thought it would be a better way to say nothing about it; and 
not to take any step to contradict it, ijf it was really the fact. 

I have before said, that we believe confession is a divine 
institution, as well as the seeresy of confession ; therefore a 
priest coming to the knowledge of a murder about to be per- 
petrated, cannot make a disclosure of such intentions, because 
if it is of divine institution to keep seeresy in a general kind 
of way, it is in particular instances. Confession is a tribunal, 
where Christ has empowered the Apostles, and their succes- 
sors, to forgive sins, and that being the case, the seeresy follows 
as a matter of consequence, because sins will not be confiden- 
tially communicated, unless there is a surety that they will not 
be disclosed. To state the particular portion of the word of 
God, on which it is one of the orders of the Church, that such 
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higher order; and we think so, from the powei* being giveft of* 
forgiving and retaining ; and that power of forgiving and 
retaining sin, supposes of neeessitv, the making confession ; 
aind making contession, supposes of necessity, secresy; there is 
not exactly on my mind, any yerse or text of octipture, sayings 
that they are to keep it secret, but it is an essential to the 
other powers which are ^iTen.^ There no fees on confession, 
that I am aware of;^ and 1 most undoubtedly think that the 
practice of confession tends to diminish and prevent crime : I 
am aware that practice does not exist in the Protestant church ; ; 
so far I think the Cath<dic religion is more conducive to the 
preservation of tranquillity and good order in a state than the 
Protestant, because I think there is nothing tends more in its 
own nature to check and debar crime than confession ; but I 
think, that it is essential for obtaining the truth from a penitent,, 
that he should know that you would preserve strict secrecy ;. 
and so I think it is considered as I never f'ecollect any instances 
in which the Catholic clergymen have been called upon in trials- 
or in courts of justice, to give testimony of information which, 
they may have received in their ministry ; nor do I recollect 
any instances where a Catholic clergyman has declined giving; 
testimony with respect to a crime committed in his presence, or 
within his knowledge, upon other grounds than that he had re- 
ceived the knowledge of It at Confession ; I think I have heard or 
some circumstances in the south of Ireland, but I have not it 
clearly in my mind, respecting a trial for die murder of person^ 
of the natne of Brlertpn, and of a clergyman said to have been 

E resent ; I did not hear of his being called on the trial ; I 
card of an arrest, and I heard of his release — ^upon recoUec- 
tion I think I did hear of his having declined to give testimony 
of what he had witnessed, but I tinnk it was not on the score 
qf canfessiony that had nothing to do with it ; but it was rather 
on political principles ; that it would be depriving him of a 
useful influence for promoting the tranquillity of the country 
should he be called upon to give information with regard to a 
number of persons that were there, who perhaps belonged to 
his own people. In this case I do not think his religion had any 
thing to do with this question ; 1 think it was a matter of state 
policy more than any thing else, and 1 think it was a wise course- 
not to press it. 

If the Committee ask me whether, in my opinion, he did 
not take an erroneous view of his duty, in declining to give 
that evidence which he was called Upon to give ; my answer 
is, I do not think his duty, as a clergyman, called upon him at 
all; he conceived, I suppose, as many others have conceived, 
that, in the troubled state of the country,^ it would be injurioiis 
to its tranquillity if he was pressed to give information. It is 
a difficult subject to give an opinion upon, but I am stiH upon 
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ikB tvhol« ofopmioii/tliattbe.objecU of peace and public tcan- 
"^quilli^^ would DC better promoted} by the exercise of his person* 
•sj innueoce, in the manner I have desicribed, rather than by 
the conviction o( the person or persons who had conunitted a 
crime so atrocious as the murder of Mr. Brierton was ; and 
as a proof of bis widi to preserve the peace, that Roman Ca?- 
^faolic clergyman interposed personally, at the risk of his life, 
tQ prevent the commission of that murder. In .speakimg* of 
the alami which prevailed among the Protestants in the coun- 
iy of Longford, X think it was Imited to individuals ; I recolr 
lect hearing that some of the Protestants had. declined, or 
avoided, through apprehension, going to religious worship on 
Christmas-day^ in some parts of Ireland ; and of others being 
accompanied by an armed force, for their protection ; and, 
that that alarm, wa3 created by the. circulation, of Pastorini's 
prophecies ; and that even inibe city of Dublin very great appror 
nensiori existed.; and perhaps the language used upon pubiie 
occasions by public men, just at that period, contributed to 
-spread that feeling of alarm. And here let me observe, 
the Catholic clergy are placed iu a very difficult situation^ 
w:ith respect to all matters regarding the administration of 
justice, in consequence of the general hostility that prevails 
amongst the lower orders to the law ; that is the hostility oon^ 
nectedwith those laws which place the Catholics under civil 
disabilities. And this situation of the clergy, and the diffioulr 
ty they have in these respects, is very much connected with 
the question of Catholic emancipation ; and it is a fact, that: if 
a Catholic clergyman takes a part in controuling the laity 
when disposed to commit insurrectionary acts, he is always^ 
liable to be considered by them, in some degree, as a traitor to 
their interest and their cause ; and on the other hand, if, when 
the country is any disturbed, ho remains quite neutral he is 
then exposed so be censured.fpr bis lukewarmness, and a tacit 
assent to their irregularities that are going forward : neither 
the Pope nor a Bishop have any greater power with respect to 
absolution, than the priest; Vi ordinationis* 
. The dedrees of .the council ,of Trent, are for the most part, 
in force in Ireland at ptresent. 

But th^e are certain points of discipline in the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, which were not to become obligatory^ 
in Ireland till promulgedand received. In some parts of Ire* 
land these were not received, such aiS^ the law of clandestine 
mairiages ; biit all the important deorees of the Council of 
Trent, are enforced in Ireland ; the bishop or the priest, have 
no power, to withold from any individual^ the sacrament, for 
any pecuniary consideration or Tax. I have heard of a letter 
issued hj 9^ vicar capitular in Ireland, to tliis effect ; ^^ Rev^r* 
end Sir, I enjoin you again not to administer any sacrament, 
publicly or privately, to any person, or any family, who ehall 
not have previously paid the full amount of both taxes ; nor 
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VnV of the rights of churching women, blessing of clay, or 
icelebrating mass for them, under pain of suspension, to be 
incurred by the fact ; I can only Bay in reply to that, if such an 
t>rder as that were to be issued to a priest, I do not think he 
would be compelled to obey it ; I do not think such an order 
should be issued. I know the printed regulations in my 
diocese are, that neither marriages or baptisms are to be 
refused on account of money. We have no civil means of 
enforcing the payment of money; and sometimes, perhaps, 
the churching of women which is not a matter of absolute 
necessity, may be threatened to be postponed, in order to 
obtain this money for the support of a chapel or of a school ; 
but a clergyman would be very criminal, if he refused absolu- 
tion from any such consideration. 

The ceremony of blessing clay on account of the law not 
permiting Roman Catholic clergvmen to attend the burial, 
takes place in the house of the aeceased. It is a ceremony 
previous to the burial. 

But here let me remind the committee as some justifi- 
cation of withholding or rather threatening to do so, the 
benefits of the church, — the state of our chapels in many 
instances are so bad, as to justify great efforts to obtain 
money in order to procure decent accommodation. With re- 
spect to the regular clergy I have none in my diocese, with 
the exception of one house at Athlone. I have the power of 
interdicting clergymen from coming into my diocese, and 
preaching whether secular or regular, except those of the 
diocese appointed by myself ; and I would think it expedient 
to exercise that right, that there should be no encroachment ; 
I should first forbid him ; if after that he persisted in addres- 
sing the flock of a secular clergyman I should suspend him ; 
and if he acts contrary to that suspension, he incurs what we 
call an irregularity. I cannot forbid him attending to duties 
within the precints of his convent, but so far as regards the 
administration of the diocese, I could prevent him ; if be be- 
comes refractory we have no other remedy. . 

I am not aware that there is any limitation upon the number 
of the regular clergy in Ireland, but I have authority to pre- 
vent t^'e establishment of any new convent, though not to pre- 
Ycmi the extinction of an old one. Though I have no power 
of visitation, still I make a report to Rome upon the state of 
the i^onvents. I am not aware that there is any closer con- 
nexion between the regular clergy and the See of Rome, than 
exists between secular clergy and the See of Rome. A General 
is the head of the dignitaries of the regular clergy ; the head 
of the Dominican order generally resides at Rome ; and the 
individuals belonging to the Dominican order, who exist in 
Ireland, are subject to the control of the provincial of that 
order ; and I perceive they maintain a correspondence with 
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\im'i their tenets, witli respect to Roman Catholic doctrine 
•end discipline, are exactly the same as those that are held by 
4)06 other clergy. 

Celibacy is enjoined upon the clergymen of all Roman 
Catholic countries, and is an indispensable condition upon 
entering the Catholic church; but it is an ecclesiastical law, 
«nd of eourse can be repealed by a council, or his Holiness, 
if concurred in by the church. How far, considering it as an 
abstract question, I might think it injurious or beneficial to 
the intei^est of the Roman Catholic church, to dispense with 
that obligation> I am not prepared to say. I do not exactly 
recollect the oath that is taken on consecration by a Roman 
Catholic bishop, but we do <feake an oath upon consecration of 
oourse ; ' but I agree with Doctor Doyle, that there is no au- 
thority competent to alter that oath, except the authority of 
the Pope ; or at least, that it could not be done without com- 
munication with the Pope ; I believe an alteration was made 
by the Pope, at the suggestion of the Catholics, and I dare 
say, that any other alteration that was suggested, that would 
not be inconsistent with his rights, he would accede to. I re- 
collect a letter, that was written by Cardinal Litta, subsequent 
to the letter which appeared from Quarantotti, upon the sub- 
ject of the discipline of the Roman Catholic church. And I 
recollect it was stated in that letter, that no negotiation with 
respect to the Regium exequatur, can be admitted ; the ob- 
jection of Cardinal Litta, was to the interference of the lay 
authority. I would be disposed to think, that they would 
>agree to an ecclesiastical commission to inspect. The See of 
Rome has already spoken on the subject; and having done so, 
I think we would feel justified to act upon the consent of the 
See of Rome, to the extent to which that consent has been 
signified. I cannot say I would go further, but I am con- 
vinced his presnt Holiness would do the same, as far as our 
religion and discipline would permit, to acquiesce in any meof 
sure that would tend to tranquillize the country. 

This is a year of jubilee in the Roman Catholic church, biit 
the orders that have issued from the Pope, with respect to the 
celebration of that jubilee, do not extend to Ireland. 

Why Ireland is excepted I do not know. 

There is no restriction with respect to the regular clergy 
being natives of Ireland ; but practically, there is no instance 
of a foreigner belonging to the regular clergy being settled in 
Ireland, of late years, or in former years, that I have any 
recollection of. In some dioceses of Ireland there is a great 
number of regular clergy, particularly in Limerick. 

Supposing a provision were made by the State for the secu- 
lar clergy, I am not prepared to say how far I think it desir- 
able to include the regular clergy in a similar provision ; or 
supposing the secular clergy received a stipend from the State, 
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hdw far the infiUence of the rfegiilar clerrf Mi^bt b^ ihcreasecl 
ia It^tand by that means« An individnsu may reeur to a reg^ 
lar clergyman for the purpose of confession, but not usually 
so tor baptism. But the rite of baptism being performed by a 
recttlar clergyman, would not render it invalid. 

But supposing a mairiage were performed by a regobn- 
dergyman, who refuses obedienee to the order of the bishop, 
it would not be valid; and on the principle I mentioned laid 
down by the Council of Trent, in order to prevent clandestine 
marriages, it was ordered that the parochial clergyman, or 
some one deputed by him, shall assist at the marriage. The 
effect of a marriage of two Roman Catholics, performed in a 
Protestant church, and not subsequently or previously per- 
formed in.a iRoman Catholic place of worship, would be in- 
.valid as ta the spiritual effect of it; although lliey would be 
considered to be living in the marriage state. 

In Irdand a Roman Catholic clergyman would not perform 
• the ceremony of marriage between one of those parties and a 
third party ; it is considered ita all its temporal and civil effects 
.to be valid ; but the Council of Trrat has said, that if they are 
. two Catholics, it is a conditio sine qud non^ that the clergy- 
man; of either the one or the other party shall attend. 

The Catholic Church would not interfere with regard to in- 
heritance, with regard to the civil effiects, but still, ecclesiasti- 
cally, the children of that marriage would not be considered 
as legitimate ; for instance, if one of them applied[to me for 
ordination, I do notlhink I would be justified in giving it. 

To oisdain an illegitimate person in the church would be an 
.iiregularity ; it is a rule of the church ; it is considered a kind 
of degraded state, and a jperson degraded would not be con- 
sidered a fit person* to be ordained. 

The certificate of marriage we consider a proof of legiti^ 
maoy ; the registry in Ireland at present I think is in general 
pretty perfect. 

There is no remittance of money, on any account whatever, 
from Ireland, to Rome, not even from any bishop as a fee on 
institution. 

The afiairs of the Irish Church at Rome are managed by 
the Congregatio da Propagandck, over whom there is a presi- 
dent. That is divided into committeea which have different 
•churches subject to them. The cardinal that presides Dver 
Ireland at present is Somalier. His correspondence is carried 
on with each bishop individually in general. The metropoli- 
tan was very conmionly the chaimd of communication between 
his province and the see of Rome. 

Appeals to the see of Rome are admitted in many cases,. for 
instance^ in case of the suspension of a clergyman, he can 
appeal to ^Rome. A case is tried at Rome, by the transmission 
of. documentary evidence ; a commission is appointed in. gene- 
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nJ. The metropdlitan, and one or two bishops most contir 
rttons to the appellant, are authorized to call the parties be- 
lore them. I am not aware at present, m what other cases 
besides the suspension of clergymen are appeals admitted; as 
to the yalidity of marriages, I belieye the law is settled ia 
that respect. There stre dispensations obtained from Rome, 
in the case of marriages which are forblddea within certain 
degree? of affinity and consajaguinity. In the Protestant 
church they do not extend so far, there is a limit upon the dis- 
pensing power ; the case of an uncle and a nieee is as far as is 
granted. 

In the Roman Catholic church separation is admitted, but 
not divorce ; separation quoad thorum et quoad habiiationem^ 
but not quoad vinculum ; if a marriage is once valid, we be* 
Heve na power on earth can dissolve it, if it is once canoni* 
callj contracted. There are cases in which marriages hav^ 
been dissolved in the Roman Catholic church, upon the ground 
of their havine been invalid ab initio, A regular clergyman 
who- performed such marriage without being regularly autho^^ 
rixed, would be censurable for so doing. 

I believe that the regular clergy, in. some parts of Ireland, 
exist in great numbers'; and they are regarded by the people, 
as of superior piety. The popular preachers in some of the 
cities of Ireland, are in some instances of the class of regu- 
lar clergy, and I have no doubt they have been much looked 
to as spiritual advisers for the rite of confession ; the regular 
<4^rgy generally receive their education abroad. Some go to 
Rome, some to Spain, some to Portugal. I think as many 
from Rome and Portugal as from Spain* 

If I am asked whether the See of Rome has the power to* 
form any new establishment in Ireland for the regulaur. clergy, 
aor far |as I aim prepared to answer that question, I should say, 
I think the concurrence of the bishop of each diocese is gene 
TaUy required before any new establishment is formed;. I mean^ 
ihat a iiody of regular clergy cannot congregate and form, 
themselves into a community, within my diocese, without my 
Intervention or permissioq, althpugkthey claim no riffhtof 
exercising )any spiritual functions. I ttunk they woim act 
ivregularfy if they did. 

I am not exactly acquainted with the state, of the law of Po- 
hmd with respect to marriage, or that tbbere is a greater facility 
of divorce accor^ng to the Polish law ; but I think the law 
vrith regard to marriage is the same all over the Catholic 
vrorld. Wherever the decrees gf the Council of Trent arc ac- 
knowledged^ that part of its discipline which requires the pre-» 
sence of a clergyman is enforced, and that is for the purpose 
of guarding against those very degbaded clergymen, before al- 
luded to, and to whom the poorer classes sometimes resort tp 
for marriage. 

2 E 
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I have been asked, whether I became a bishop by direct 
nomination from Rome, or in consequence of being postulated 
by the clergy of my diocese ; I beg to say, both ; first posto- 
lation, and then nomination from Rome, and that I think is the 
case with the majority of the Irish Catholic prelates. I do 
not know of any instance of any direct nomination from Rome 
without the intervention of one or other order of the clergy in 
Ireland in the way of election. There has been no instance of 
it for years. 

I did not belong to the diocese. I was a parish priest on 
the border of the diocese of Ardagh when the see became va« 
cant ; a respectable portion of the diocese thought I had a fit- 
ness to fill the Tacant see, this was sent forward to the metro- 
politan, and by the metropolitan to Rome, and the appointment 
followed. There was no coadjutor to my predecessor. There 
was a Ticar capitular, that is the person who, during the inter- 
regnum, has the administration of the diocese ; but there are 
some instances of associating coadjutors with the bishops in 
Ireland ; but it is only in case of advanced age or infirmity. The 
authority of the vicar capitular is to administer the see during a 
vacancy ; appointed by the chapters which are in most of the dio- 
ceses in Ireland. The chapter has a right of putting forward a 
recommendation exclusively, but in general I think they yield 
that right in courtesy; and every parish priest in such case has a 
right to give an opinion as to the fitness of the individual candi- 
dates. For which purpose there is anassembly at a certain fixed 
time after the demise of the bishop. I have known instances 
where there have been rival candidates; on those occasions the 
assembled body give their votes sometimes secretly, and these 
votes are sent forward generally to the metropolitan, and by 
him to the Pope ; that was done in my case. In such cases 
the power of electing depends in a great degree on the meet- 
ing assembled ; if they agree among themselves that each 
priest shall have a rote, even where there is a chapter, it goes 
on so ; sometimes the chapter confines it to itself. I entirely 
agree with those prelates who have stated that they should see 
no objection, or inconsistency with the discipline of the Ca- 
tholic church in Ireland, to restrict the nomination of prelates 
absolutely to those who have been postulated from Ireland. In 
fact, to make domestic nomination essential to the institution. 

With regard to a provision being made by the state for the 
bishops and clergy of the Catholic church in Ireland, I do not 
see any objection as to it on their Independence, but so far as 
regards myself I have no anxiety for it. I believe there are 
some who would suppose the exertions of the Catholic clergv 
might slacken when their support was independent of the will 
of the people; but, however, I have not those apprehensions, 
because I think, as long as I live, the clergymen under my care 
will do their duty. There is no doubt the necessity of contributing 
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totlie support of the clei*gy, in many instances, presses rather 
'^eyercly upon the population ; and, in many instancs, out of a 
pocket which contains very little ; consequently such an ar- 
rangement might be acceptable to a large body of the Catholic 
population in Ireland, concurrent with Catholic Emancipa* 
tion; in that case I think it would be well received; out 
without that condition I do not think it would be received as 
a boon. At the same time, in the event of the gift of such a 
provision being made, concurrent vrith the grant of Catholic 
Emancipation, I should object to the Crown receiving a power 
of inquiring into the charactei* and principles of persons pos- 
tulated for the Catholic episcopacy, except that a commission 
composed of Catholic ecclesiastics, might report to the Crown 
the character and principles of the individual so appointed, and 
their opinion as to his fitness and loyalty, &c. &c. I would 
consider a previous examination as to his qualification as in- 
consistent with the discipline of the church. 

I see no objection in principle, in* the event of a provision 
being made by the State for the support of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, to a certificate being required by the Crown 
from an ecclesiastical Roman Catholic commission, appointed 
by the Crown, of the character, loyalty, principles, and do- 
mestic nomination of the bishops and clergy, beforethey receiv- 
ed the stipend which the State gave them. My only objection 
is to any interference on the part of a Protestant State, even 
though exercised by an ecclesiastical Roman Catholic tribunal 
in the appointment itself. And I conceive that the payment 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and clergy by the State, 
would, in some deffree, put an end to the complaint at present 
existing in Ireland, of the support of a double order of clergy 
being cast upon the Catholic peasantry ; I think it would be 
a relief to them, and I think in course of time it would be ac- 
ceptable enough to them ; and as far as that relief was felt, I 
think it would be an additional security to the Protestant es- 
tablishment in Ireland ; and so far from feeling any disposition 
as a Roman Catholic bishop, to interfere with the temporal 
authority or property of the Protestant church, if I was of- 
fered the tithes, I would reject them ; and as to any desire that 
the Roman Catholic bishops should in any event be admitted 
into the House of Lords, 1 never had such an idea, and it never 
entered the mind of B,ny ecclesiastic. We have no ambition 
for those matters ; our great anxiety is for the peace and weU 
fare of the covfitry, slixA we are ready to mahe any sacrifices 
for the sahe of promoting that object which is consistent with 
the discipline of the church. 

Upon the subject of the relinquishment of all the dues and 
fees, on the part of the clergy, which they novv receive for the 
performance of religious rites, or for their own support, in the 
event of-their receiving an adequate provision from the State; 
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there are some iiYhich might not be willing to relinquish ; for 
instance, perquisites on marriages, and baptisms and funerals; 
but the rule I would obserre myself on such an event taking 
place would be, to have a meeting of the clergy to regulate thus 
far and you shall go no farther ; I would conceiveitmy duty to 
do so on the part of the clergy. There is not however in the 
character of Uiose fees or obligations any thing so essential, as 
40 make it impossible or difficult for the clergy to relinquish 
them ; but I believe in all churches they have generally what 
is called small dues. 

There is nothiuff in the oblation which adds either to the 
sanctity or force of any religious act performed ; and therefore 
there would be difficulty in relinquishing altogether 'snch fees, 
as far as regards discipline. Those fees in many places form 
the principal portion of the income of the Catholic clergyman. 
What is the case in other dioceses I do not know ; my printed 
regulation is, that they shall not charge more than two shill- 
ings and sixpence for baptism, nor more than three crowns for 
a marriage. I believe, in some parts, it is more. 

I received my education abroad, at Salamanca. Many of 
the bishops now in Ireland received their education at foreign 
universities. I believe Dr. Murray and Dr. Curtis were at 
Salamanca ; Dr. Doyle was at Coimbra. I think that tibe 
majority, at present, were educated. abroad; some few of the 
younger have been educated at Maynooth. The course of 
education at Maynooth is similar to that which prevails at the 
university at which I was educated. The education is mathe* 
matical, philosophical and theological ; some few of the oldest 
of the parish priests in my diocese received their education at 
foreign universities; and I find their reception by the people 
as &vourable, and their influence as great, as that of the 
priests that have been educated at Maynooth. I think there is 
a sort of feeling in favour of continental education ; but much 
depends upon the manner in which they discharge their duties 
how far that feeling may continue or not* 

,1 do not know the exact number of our feast days, but it is 
not the custom of the Catholics of Ireland to work on those 
days ; it is a precept of the church, but I do not think there 
are more them thirteen or fourteen ; and I do not think, if they 
could ^et employment on those days, they would accept it ; £ 
think uiey are inclined to work ; but still they are more in- 
clined to obey what they consider an obUgation of the 
church. Church service is performed regularly in the chapels 
on those feast days ; but I think, that if it should fortu- 
nately happen for Ireland that manufactures were intro- 
duced there, and a spirit of impulse given to the employment 
of the poor ; under such circumstances, an application to the 
see of Rome might probably obtain a retrenchment of some of 
them. But I never heard of indulgences extended by the Ca- 
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thoUe ]ftrie«tbo€id to |>€arBoiis Agaged in woricis wbiek it is es* 
sentiAl to CMTjr <w on holidays ; still the power to giast dia- 
{leQsatien from the ohservaaoe of those days exists ia the 
Catholic church; aitlioiigh ihe cxemptioii from labour on 
those holidays last through Ijiie vrfaofe of the day. I thiuic in 
many instance?, afiter heaa*fa)firdixrii^ s^-vice, they do resort to 
their work. 

Within my diocese the chapels are all inadequate to the ilttm^ 
4>er of the coogregatioD ; auo die only r^nedy we can adopt in 
order to avoid the aukwardness of remaining outside) is to in- 
crease the nnmba; of clergymenf. At the chapel at BaUnuahon 
I attend every morning at eigJU o^ehek^on Siuidays,inTariably, 
and my curate attends at ten and at twdve afterwards, and there 
is a large coiigzegati<Hi each time ; and there are other places 
within my diocese where aenrice is celebrated three times. 
Those three serriees on the Sunday are entirely owing to the 
number of the congregation and the inadequacy of the meana 
of receiving them. 

There are many instancM in which the congregation sore 
c^liged to kneel down in the open air, where there is only one 
mass. There area few instances since I came into the diocese 
where parochial bouses have been built for the residence of 
tbe clergyman. In such instances the- house has been built 
principslly by the clergyman, and partly bv contribution from 
the parish, in that case the property, so mr as regardip those 
with wfaic^ I.am concerned^ I think it will become the pro- 
perty of the successor, because I have endeavoured always 
that It should be within the precincts of the chapel yard, i 
have heard of instances where it has happened that the rela^ 
tioa of the deceased refused to give up possession. When 
the relation of the deceased lias claimed as his heir, I 
have heard of instances where ejectments have been brought 
to recover possession of such buildin|^s, but not within my 
diocese ; and I Imve no doubt they have occurred. I have an 
instance where there has been a little spot of land adjoining 
to tbe chapel given with tiie chapel, turned to the purposes 
oi meado^ or pasture, in which that little spot adjacent to 
the parish ehapel has been made the matt» of demand for 
titlie. 

. I will state that instance, and the cause of it A gentleman 
gave a spot of ground amounting perhaps to three roods, for 
the building of a chapel, and the chapel was built on part of 
it; there remained scmiething like a rood and a half, where 
tihe elergymsm got a little meadow, and I have known the 
manager of the tithe to charge the clergyman tithe for that 
little meadow; and the result of.it was that the Proteetant 
parishioners felt so indignant at the claim being fnade^ that 
they 0ffered to pay thie demand themsdves. 

That demand was made by the proctor of the clergyman. 



and not by the clergyman himself. I am not aware he had any 
knowledge of it; on the ootttrary, in my diocelse, if a Catho- 
lic clergyman holds a small farm, it is as matter of courtesy on 
the part of the Protestant clergymen to have that farm ex- 
empted from Tithe ; I know that in all the situations that I 
have been in myself, I never was chained tithe. 

It is generally the practice from one clergyman to another, 
whether he is Catholic, or Protestant, or Pi>esbyterf an, to ex- 
empt the land held by snch clergyman from the payment of 
tithe ; it is what is expected, but sometimes it happens other- 
wise ; with respect to parochial schools, the school-houses are 
miserable. I have been enabled to do much of late years in 
the improvem^it of them ; but want of means leavies us much 
still to do. There is a general school, and particular schools 
in each parish ; in the large parishes, there may be five or six 
in each ; some of them in a very wretched condition ; in the 
towns they are better. 

The chapels in some places used for the purpose of school- 
houses in country parishes, I disapprove of, but sometimes 
of necessity they are allowed, from there being no other. I 
do not think there is one of the Catholic schools under mv di^ 
rection, founded or aided by the establishment in Dublin. 

The way in which the funds are obtained towards those 
schools that are under my direction are Subscriptions from 
priests^ subscriptions from those Catholics that have some 
better means, whatever assistance 1 ean afford, and mostly 
some stipend from the parents of the children. I have also 
received assistance from Protestant proprietors, as often as I 
have applied to them, and I would have applied to them more, 
but I did hope that this session of Parliament there would be 
something done for us in that way. 

: I have a nephew at Mr. Edgeworth's school, in the county 
of Longford. I was not swayed by the circumstance of the 
school, being under the direction of a Protestant gentleman, 
in preference to a school kept by the Jesuits ; I considered it 
a fit school, and it was convenient, but there are not the slight- 
est religious distinctions of any kind in the school which is 
kept. under the superintendance of Mr. Edgeworth; in fact 
the words Protostant and Catholic are not only not mentioned, 
but I think, except from the division that takes place on 8un^ 
days, they do not know what' religion the others are of. This 
arises out of regulations that Mr. Edgeworth has there adopt- 
ed, and which totally prevent the possibility of any spirit of 
proselytism being manifested, and such was my approbation 
of that school, in contradistinction to proselyting schools, 
that I sent my nephew there, to sanction the one in contraldis- 
tinction to the others. 

At that school on two days in the week the catechism is 
taught, in one part of the building to the Protestants, and^in 
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the other part of the ,bail4ing» te the Catholics; and on tb^ 
Sunday evening, whe^ the one comes from the church, and the 
other from the chapel, they assemble for instruction. I am as 
anxious for the education of the poor of my diocese as any 
man can be, provided there ,is no interference Tvith religion ; 
but I think in a large. school, ^ivhich would comprise both Ca* 
tholics and Protestants, there ought to be two masters, the one 
a Catholic, the other a Protestant; it is unmeaning to suppose 
that a Protestant teacher would be able to inculca^te the doc- 
trines of the Catholic church. But I would have no objection 
to try on this plan to have a school with a Protestant school- 
master, and to which the Catholic priest and the Protestant 
clergyman should have both the.power of visiting. Mr. Edge- 
worth has four or five different masters ; but they are not dis-- 
posed, and if they were disposed, they dare not interfere. I 
think there has been less attempts to proselytism of children 
in my diocese than in many others, ^and I think the result was 
in the inverse ratio. Tliat is, that the attempts which have 
been made to proselytise the Catholics to the Protestant faith 
have had the effect of adding converts to the Catholic faith ' 
in one parish particularly on my visitation, three or four per- 
sons, who had lived as nominal Protestants, made application 
to me to receive them as n^embers of the Catholic church; and 
that arising I think from. the over exertions for proselytism. 
They were not children, they were the mothers of children, 
and the fathers of children ; they were grown- persons ; they 
were nominal Protesftants, and they sent to me. on the day of 
visitation, saying that they wished to become members of the' 
Catholic church. That disposition I think arose from the 
proselyting disposition that was all over the neighbourhood * 
it was quite disgusting. 

Those attempts at proselyting were made chiefly by the 
schoolmasters and patrons of the school. In those cases I 
recommended the clergyman who was in charge of the parish 
to have a vigilant care of his flock, and the children in general 
have been immediately taken .away, except where they de- 
pended much upon the landlord or the person under whom 
they derived. 

The general situation of the peasantry in my. diocese is very 
wretched. The system of creating 40*. freeholders vrith a 
view to an election interest has prevailed extensively in my 
diocese. I have s^en large bodies of freeholders coming to be 
regii^tered ; and although the general appearance of that class 
of individuals was wretched, I rather think if they were to 
dispose of their freeholds, they would generally get 40*.; but 
in many instances I do not think they are worth it; and are in 
a state of entire dependence upon the landlords in general, 
owing* to the occupying tenant being generally in arrear for 
rent^ and other circumstances of his situation giving the land- 
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MHitey preTttib very madsie in llie part of the country witti 
viAA I am aeqnabited, but I thiok it is doing away, a good: 
dtaL 

I hKft keard of a cao^Kdale eaftrassing tbr 40«. frediolders^ 
in some instances against dieir landlord; bnt I think it is a 
a matter of etkpiette in general not to do so. In point of fact, 
I think that the general dass of 40s. freeholders in. those 
counties esLerciseAerightof franchise smnetimesind^endentof 
thiS person imder whom they deriiFe- their leases ; in general^ they 
go along with their kmdlords. Generally speaking, the tenants 
of an estate vote with the proprietor of the soil ; 1 know some 
instances where they did not, bnt I think in general they do. I. 
think, in general, when they are called npon^ they go^ along 
with their mndlords without erer tefiecting; still upon that 
franchise being disallowed, I think, althougit each indiridual 
would feel no loss, there would be a degree of dissatisfaction 
among the body at large. They would conceive it was taking 
away so much nom th^a, and there Would not be wanting in- 
dividuals who, from design, would be stirring up their mmds^ 
to think so. The result of their acting otherwise would be, I 
dare say, to incur the dissatisfaction of the landlord, and if' 
tb^ owed arrears of rent to press fhenk for it. 

1 baTC no doubt that peijury is committed to a Ter^ great 
extent in consequence of this system, both upon registries and- 
upon elections ; and I think that any alteration of the law 
which was to reform thin system, would in itself produce a 
great improvement in the morality of the people. There is na 
doubt that the present system demoralizes them extremely. 

The great mass of tiie40». freeholders in the part of Ireland 
with which I am acquainted are Catholics generally;^ and 
therefore I conceive the efibct of akering the franchise, and 
f taking off the 40«. votes, as it is called, would be to impress 
upon the CathoHc population at large a feeling that their re- 
ligion had sustained a loss ; and that they wouM feel that the 
Cathidic influence of Ireland was diminished, if the alteration, 
pf the franchise was accompanied by a measure advantageous 
to the Catholic religion, such as passing what is called Cadidiic 
&nancipation ; I think that tiie satisfaction created by the 
one measuj^e would outweigh the dissatisfaction excited by 4ie 
otber. I have no doubt that the Calhc^cs, generally speaxin^, 
would be more g^tified at the removal of what they consider 
a stigma upon their rdigion, than they would feel apprehensive 
at their deprivaticm of the iOs. franchise, such as I have 
described. 

End 4(f Second Report* 
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